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A PARABLE OF THE GATES. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


“ How shall man surely save his soul »” 
’Twas sunset by the Jordan. Gates 
Of light were closing, and the whole 
Vast heaven hung darkened as the fates. 
“ How shall urely save his soul?’’ he said, 
As fell the kingly day, discrowned and dead. 


Theu Christ said, Hear this Parable: 

Two men set forth to journey fast 
And reach a place ere darkness fell 

And closed the gates ere they bad passed. 
‘wo worthy men, each free alike of sin, 
But one did seek most sure to enter in. 


— 


And so when in their path did lay 
A cripple with a broken staff, 
This one did pass straight on his way, 
While one did stoop and give the half 
His strength, and all his bread did nobly share 
Till they at sunset saw their city fair. 


Then he who would make sure ran fast 
To reach the golden sunset gate, 
Where captains and proud chariots passed, 
But lo! this proud man came too late! 
The gate was closed, and all night long he cried: 
He cried and cried, but hever watch replied. 


Meanwhile the man whe cared to save 
Another, as he would be saved, 
Came slowly on; gave bread, and gave 
Cool waters; and he stopped and laved 
The wounds. At last, bent double with his weight 
He passed, unchid, the Porter’s private gate. 


Hear then this lesson; hear and learn: 
He who would save his soul, I say, 
Must lose his sou); must @are to turn 
And lift the fallen by the way; 
Must make his soul worth saving by some deed 
That grows and grows, as grows a fruitful seed. 
THe HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 





MY EVENING WITH FREMONT. 


BY EMORY J. HAYNES, D D. 





“Come and dine with us,” said my friend, the Hon. 
John Newell, ** and meet Genera] Fremont.” 

This was a winter evening of-last year. The occasion 
was the last visit that General Fremont made to Boston. 
It is distressing to confess that the errand of this distin- 
guished servant of our Republic. was to relieve, by a 
friend's kindness, the pinchings ot pecuniary want, es- 
pecially in connection with his own efforts at publishing 
an autobiography. It is pleasant, on the other hand, to 
record that not a gentleman in Boston was approached 
for a contribution in vain. The sum of his help might 
have been swelled. I believe, to a large sum, had not the 
high-spirited yet gentle old soldier declined more than 
what he judged would be necessary for his literary ven- 
ture.. At that time he was surely relying upon his long- 
delayed pension. being voted by the next Congress. 

We were introduced to a tall, erect person, whose mili- 
tary carriage sat easily upon him; his step was firm, his 
hand gave us a warm grasp; his courtesy to the ladies of 
the party was engagingly courtly and fascinating; and 
to the children in the room he was extremely winning. 
The handsome figure was somewbat thin, showing the 
work of years of exertion; the foot that he crossed 
swung nervously, but there was no tremor of the long, 
shapely hand as it hung over the arm of the chair; the 
voice was firm and clear; tho seventy-seven years of age, 
bis appearance did not indicate the allotted threescore 
and ten. 

He conversed with us of his early days,-of his Califor- 
nia experiences and Rocky Mountain adventure, and in 
fact of any event in his historic and marvelous career, 
regarding which we plied him with rapid ‘questions, 
with a sweet old man’s indulgent. smile and all the 
frankness that a circle of grandchildren might expect of 
a loving grandfather. The beautiful brow wore still the 


the world has seen in pictures, but now it was snow 
white. 

It seemed hard to realize that here sat in an arm-chair 
before me the man who found a path across the back- 
bone of the continent since crossed by these four Pacific 
railways; who had “ Kit Carson” in his cavalcade; who 
outdared the very Indians when they too besought him 
to turn back, by remarking quietly: ‘‘ We who go have 
thrown away our bodies and will not turn back.” Never 
shall I forget the thrilling effect of his plain rehearsal of 
that march in reply to the questions of women and 
children. 

We asked him of his campaign for the Presidency of 
the Republic. I told him how my father used to pray 
for his success in the election, as the champion of the 
Free Soilers and Abolitionists; he seemed pleased. I 
narrated how I, a Vermont boy, had «Gog the foot of 
the garden with “ Freemont and Da ‘on its white 
striper. He laughed, leaned forward and asked me how 
the boy felt when the flag had to be hauled down in de- 
feat. Upon my telling him of its stripping from the 
mast in a rain and wind storm of that historic Novem- 
ber night of the election, the great Genera! put his hand 
to his brow and spoke in half soliloquy: ‘‘ Well, but it 
went up again in a harder storm. It is no matter about 
me. Lincoln was eventually elected.” 

This noble man was calmly happy in his Christian 
faith. He inquired with interest about my own church 
and the church life of Bostor. He manifested by many 
unequivocal remarks and signs, the sweet contentment 
of a piety that nothing could sour. He was on good 
terms with ali mankind. Tho absolutely poor, his wife, 
far away, struggling at the California end of his finan- 
cial problem, the victim of neglect by politicians, he yet. 
spoke harshly of none “and kindly of many, This schiol- 
arly gentleman, familiar with literature, this heroic ex- 
plorer, the equal of Stanley and in a nobler continent 
for a superior people, this major-general of many great 
battles, this governor of provinces and candidate for the 
highest earthly honors in politics, this patient Christian, 
good man had the trust in God and his Saviour which 
put him at one with the very servants of the family as 
they stood reverently at the door to hear the conversa- 
tion of so historic a personage. 

Wespoke ot his longevity, and asked the secret of his 
remarkable physical vigor. He ascribed these to his life 
in the open air, his effort to preserve an equable temper, 
his regularity and temperance of habit and the goodness 
of God. We little knew how near the end was. Yet it 
seemed to us all, I think, that the handsome presence 
before us was not a belonging of our times, rather an 
apparition’which had stepped forth from an old chapter 
of history to which it would soon return. He belonged 
with Lincoln, Garrison, Sumner, the shadowy caravans 
that of old crossed the mountains and the pioneers of a 
distant age. 

A frank, outspoken soldier, had he been a shrewd 
politician he had, with half the intellect and less heart, 
died rich. Yet, no doubt, young men, he has his re- 
ward. In the industrial and commercial realms his 
service of mankind is profitable to the servant; in the 
ideal realm one is not well paid for doing the world a 
good turn. We regret this when a Fremont is dead, 
and erect him in bronze, which probably he scarce 
notices from on high. But since such a life is once more 
an incarnation of God’s love it: must be compensated 
forever, elsewhere. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIVES OF THE FUR SEAL ISLANDS. 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA, 











THESE peculiar people seem in all mental and physi- 
cal characteristics to be a cross between the Indian and 
*the Eskimo, and the position of their country lends a 
support to this theory in making linguistic comparisons. 
The word Aleut, pronounced as if spelled al-lee-yoot, is 
of uncertain origin, but no doubt is compiled of old 
Russian terms which they applied to these people when 
first visiting this country, and which has been distorted 
into its present shape. The Aleuts themselves do not 
recognize the word, their own name for their tribe being 
Oonangau, as Innuit for the Eskimo. These people are 
so mixed with Russian blood and all the base accom: 
paniments of a contact between savages and white 
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their primitive ways. Their country is particularly 

well defined, being the long chain of islafids, which 

bears the name of this people, and about one-half of 
the peninsula that projects from the Alaskan main- 
land, With the advent of the Russians among them 

came their religion—that of the Greek Church, as we 
usually call it; and among the priests was one who was 
afterward consecrated bishop, and who lived for four- 
teen yeats in this part of Alaska, and whose observa- 
tions on the Aleuts and their country have never been 
cqualed, and are doubly valuable that they were so far 
in the past, that they are not burdened by the influx 
of the present civilization. 

From him we learn that the Aleuts or Oonangaus, as 

he sometimes calls them, speak of a change of the 
weather for the worse since the white men came among 
them; and the early Russian explorers seem to corrobo- 
rate this idea that this chain of islands had had warmer 
weather, less violent winds and clearer skies. They have 
a. tradition that all the volcanoes on Oonalaska and 
Oonmak islands quarreled as to which had the greatest 
amount of fire inside themselves, and, seeing that the 
matter could be settled in no other way, they concluded 
to leave it to a trial of theirclaime. All at once a terrible 
contest commenced, and for many days they threw fire 
and rock at each other, the air being filled with them. 
All the smaller volcanoes were swept away in the 
struggle, until only one or two were left, Ayak and 
Ismak,. one on Oonalaska and the other on Oonmak is- 
land. Now the battle was single handed for many days, 
the air was black with smoke, and the rocks fell in show- 
err. Finally, the Oonmak volcano began to show signs 
of abating, and it was evident it could no longer con- 
tinue the struggle; it gathered all its energies for one 

short, desperate attempt, leaped high im the air, and 

then gave up. Ayak being the victor, gradually calmed 

down and now smokes but little. 

The Aleuts claimed that before the arrival of the Rus- 
sians among them they numbered ten or twelve times 
their present depleted population, and while this yet 
seems large, there can be but little doubt they were once 
twice this number. Small as the population is now, com- 
paratively, over half a century ago it was yet smaller, 
having been slowly gaining from that time. ‘The cause 
of the decrease was not due to the Russians altogetner, 
but to internal wars among each other and the neighbor- 
ing tribes. But the Russians were far from being guilt- 
less of the most extreme cruelties to this poor savage 
nation. In 1840, a writer says: ‘* Nearly a century hes 
elapsed since those dreadful times, and there is no long- 
er avy reason for concealing the deeds of the first Rus- 
sian fur hunters, nor to exaggerate their cruel treatment 
of the Aleute. 

The Aleuts say the Russians shot many of their num- 
ber with their muskets only for sport, using them as 
targete. It was Solorief who conceived the idea how 
many bodies a bullet would pierce, and to this end he 
ordered twelve Aleuts to be tied together, and shot at 
them. It is said the bullet lodged in the ninth map. 
After many single wanton murders he finally found the 
inhabitants of a number of towns assembled on an 
island, he destroyed all the Aleuts and their wives and 
children. This slaughter was so general that the sea in 
the neighborhood was covered with blood from the dead 
and wounded thrown in it. At another time the Rus- 
sians proceeded to Oominak, with the intention of ex- 
termination the Aleuts at that place. Secretly making 
their way tothe first village, they secured all the spears 
from the skin boats, where’they are always kept by the 
Aleuts, and broke them; then suddenly falling on the 
defenseless inhabitants in their houses they killed them 
without mercy. In the same manner three other vil- 
lages were destroyed. On approaching a fourth, how- 
ever, they were overtaken by a severe rain storm, and 
thoroughly drenched and disheartened. The inhabit- 
ants sighted them from afar, and the chief proposed to 
meet them outside the village and kill them, saying that 
they did not come for nothing; but other prominent in- 
habitants would not agree to this, saying: ‘“* Why should 

we kill them when they have yet done us no harm?” 
Consequently they were warmly received and provided 
with food.. When the Russians had recovered their 
strength they at once went to work and assembled all the 
inhabitants under somepretext and began to shoot them 
down without mercy. At the next village their en- 
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killed and a number of them wounded. This plave was 
afterward called a “dangerous village” by the Rus- 
sians. It would be quite interesting to know what 
the Aleuts called the other three villages by com- 
parison, All these outrages were not simply iso- 
lated cases here and there, like those we read of so often 
among our Indian wars, but were of the most whole- 
sale character; and we read with horror that even the 
number of five thousand mentioned by Sarycheff as 
that of Aleuts murdered by the Russians is not without 
probability. 

But to jump from the somewhat ancient history of 
the Aleuts to the present time, we find them engaged in 
the sea-otter fisheries and the great fur seal fisheries of 
the Pribyloff islands, or as they are more generally 
known, the FurSeal islands. There is probably no equal 


. number of savages in the world, whose employment 


represents any fractional portion of the amount handled 
by the Aleuts in these fisheries; but, of course, as is 
usual, the amount they derive from it as their portion is 
below the payment received by many savages who do 
less and handle far less expensive affairs. 

When the Russian Pribyloff discovered the seal islands 
bearing his name, he found them uninhabited by buman 
beings, and Aleuts were brought from some of the other 
islands to work as slaves in killing, skinning, and pre- 
paring the fur of seals, altho the first thirteen years of 
their existence there was quite bearable in the many 
comforts they had and caterings to their labor, caused 
by an unlimited competition of seal traders. Then with 
the monopoly of the Russian American Fur Company 
came slavery in every sense, slowly increasing as time 
wore on, until the fur seal islands passed into the hands 
of an American company shortly after the acquisition of 
Alaska by the United States, and since then it has been 
reported by the few who have been allowed to visit these 
islands, that they have fared considerably better, They 
live in good houses, are well fed and clothed, and are 
called by their Aleutian brethren, “tbe rich Aleuts.” 
There are about four hundred of them, and all depend 
on the fur seal fishery. Their principal food is seal 
meat, and they consume about a pound anda half a day 
to the person, to which they add about twenty-five tons 
of meat taken wholly from the little seal pups, averag- 
ing ten or twelve pounds apiece. 

Of course considerable civilized provisions are fur- 
nished by the Alaska Commercial Company, the cor- 
poration holding the lease of these islands. For these 
they pay certain fixed prices from the wages allowed 
them by the company for killing, skinning, and other- 
wise preparing the skins of the seals. 

They also receive money for other work, as lightering 
the company’s ships, there being no harbor on either of 
the seal islands available for building a dock. They get 
from fifty cents to a dollara day as wages, and forty 
cents a skin for each seal that isslain. There are two 
principal islands in the group, St. Paul and St. George, 
about two-thirds the seals killed being taken on the for- 
mer. Nearly all the seals are killed within about two 
months or fifty days, and sometimes even in twc-thirds 
this time. All the standard work connected with the 
seal fisheries is over inside of three months, leaving nine 
months of continuous idleness, in which their hardest 
work is attending church, all being zealous adherents 
of the Greek Church. Some few are devotees of the 
game poker, and they sit up from night till morning, 
and morning till night at this game, when they are not 
killing seal. 

The people of these islands are of more mixed blood 
than any of their brethren, as the ratio of white men 
among them has always been greater than in any other 
portion of their country, and they present characteris- 
tics, as one authority says, of all the various races of 
men, from the Negro up to the Caucasian. Their work 
with the seals consists of a number of parts, and I will 
give a very brief description of each. First, there is the 
driving or separation of the seals from their rookeries, 
chasing them inland tu the killing ground; then comes 
the “‘ killing,” they being struck on the head with a club. 
Those driven inland are again separated, and in bands of 
about one hundred taken from the main herd; and these 
little bands are called the ‘‘ pod,” and are surrounded by 
all the seal-killers, and at the word of command they all 
commence hitting them over their heads with their long 
clubs. As soon as the ‘‘ pod” has been knocked sense- 
less, the clubs are dropped, and each one pulls his knife 
and stabs the seal to the heart. If a cold day, a half- 
dozen ‘‘ pods” may be killed before skinning any; if not, 
each ‘‘ pod” is skinned before the next is killed. The 
skinning takes about four or five minutes to the animal. 
The next step is the “ kenching,” or preserving the skins 
in the salt-bins. After two or three weeks in these bins, 
they are bundled up, each bundle holding two skins, and 
sent to San Francisco and thence to London, there to be 
dyed and prepared for market. 

The chief occupation of the Aleuts in general is the 
catching of sea-otter, and a dangerous, hardy occupation 
it is. They kill about five thousand animals a year, and 
these represent about a half-million dollars in the whole- 
sale market. This animal, the sea-otter, is found along 
the southern boundary of Alaska wherever it faces the 
Pacific. At present the Alaska Commercial Company 
have a most perfect monopoly of the sea-otters secured 
by the Aleuts, The sea-otter is well named, for tho 





generally found in the sea bordering the shore, those 
borders are very wide, and he is as often seen fifty ora 
bundred miles away. ‘His capture necessitates long 
jeurneys tosea by the Aleut fishermen—journeys that 
are very dangerous during stormy weather. Days may 
pass without seeing an animal, and ‘as the sea-otter is 
ex gly wary, a number may be sighted before one 
is captured, Sometimes they are cast away on some 
little, barren islet, and instances are known where they 
have had to live for months, and even years, on mussels 
thrown up by the breakers, and the various kinds of sea- 
weed that are found along the shore. It is said that in 
hunting the otter they start from shore in a large body, 
each in his skin canoe, all talking and joking, and as 
land disappears, or if an otter is seen, from a signal 
from the leader, all become quiet, and the mass of 
canoes stretch out in a long line, forming a sort of semi- 
circle, 

In this manner they advance scanning the water in 
every direction, until a sea-otter’s head 1s seen to bob up 
to let the animal breathe, which it has to do every five 
orten minutes. The first one to see it points at it with 
his paddle and the semicircle becomes a circle about 
the place where the animal was seen, and they watch 
for his re-appearance within the fatal ring. If gotten 
within this circle the animal does not attempt to escape 
by swimming underneath the boats. Then the circle is 
gradually decreased, all beating the water with their 
paddles to prevent the animal from coming their way. 
The weapons used are spears, and when the cordon has 
become so small that it brings the hunters within strik- 
ing distance, one of the most expert hurls his spear, and, 
if the stroke has been a lucky one, the head of the 
weapon is buried beneath the skin, the handle becomes 
separated and floats away, but the head is attached to a 
line, and at the other end is an inflated sealskin as a 
float. Thus the otter.bas an additional burden to carry 
down with him as he dives, and as soon as he comes to 
the top again to breathe, he gets two or three more 
spear-heads fastened to him, and after a short time he 
falls an easy prey to their weapons. The Aleut who 
causes the animal’s death is voted the owner of the skin, 
but the one who struck the tirst blow receives from the 
owner some reward for his part in the work. 

Rock ISLAND, ILL. 
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THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AND UNI- 
FORM LEGISLATION. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W, DIKE, LL.D. 











It has been one of the leading objects of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to bring about greater uniformity 
in our State legislation upon several important subjects. 
A year ago a special committee of one from each State 
and Territory was appointed to study the subjects of 
marriage, divorce, and certain others, with a view to 
some solution of the problem of uniformity. But it was 
found at the recent annual meeting of the Association 
that little had been done. A large committee of busy 
men, so widely scattered, could not readily do the needed 
work, and the Bar Association feared that its great de- 
sire to put its recommendations into actual legislation 
would not be fulfilled in any very important matter. 

But it unexpectedly found that its wishes have been 
anticipated by the State of New York, and by a most 
encouraging step in legislation. For that State has 
lately established by law ‘‘ a board of commissioners for 
the promotion of uniformity of legislation in the United 
States,” consisting of three persons to serve without 
compensation, but with ample provision for working 
expenses. To quote the law: 

“It shall be the duty of said board to examine the sub 
jects of marriage and divorce, insolvency, tbe form of no- 
tarial certificates, and other subjects; to ascertain the best 
means to effect an assimilation and uniformity in the laws 
of the States, and especially to consider whether it would 
be wise and practicable for the State of New York to invite 
the other States of the Union to send representatives toa 
convention to draft uniform laws to be submitted for the 
approval and adoption of the several States, and to devise 
and recommend such other course of action as shall best 
accomplish the purpose of this act.”’ 

The Commissioners, on conference with each other 
and with experts in these matters, decided that their first 
work is to enlist in it as many States as possible, and in- 
vited the aid of the Bar Association in this movement. 
The Association unanimously adopted the hearty rec- 
ommendations of its special committee that this be done, 
and has charged certain of its own officiais to do all in 
their power to get Congress, in behalf of its own juris- 
diction and the several States, to establish comntissions 
like that of New York. 

The work of the National Divorce Reform League and 
its investigations recently culminating in the official Re- 
port on Marriage and Divorce in the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe, has prepared the way for some such 
movement as a part of itsaims. The marriage and di- 
vorce laws of this country and Europe have been di- 
gested in their report so that they can be easily com- 
pared. And now we bave a legally established Commis- 
sion from the most populous if not the most influential 
of the States, supported by the action of the American 
Bar Association. It should be added that these bodies 
began action independently of each other, but soon 





found that their common aims would be advanced by 
n. 

In this way, and after several years of discussion in 
the press on “ Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws,” ay 
actual beginning of practical work is made. It Probably 
takes the easiest way !o approach the problem. That 
whatever of success there is in the method will be at. 
tained may be expected from the fact that the work isto 
be in the hands of official boards of persons interested in 
the subject and supplied with means to make the neces. 
sary investigations and do the work which is given them, 
Those who have been disposed to think an amendment 
of the national Constitution the only way out of our dif. 
ficulties will rejoice in the work of the commissions, 
For much of this work, like the comparative study of 
laws, the research into the conditions and elements of 
the problem, will be precisely that which must be done 
under any plan of solution. The futility of one plan 
and the value of another is sure to be better understood 
through just such work as the State of New York hag 
undertaken. The gains even in a few States toward 
uniformity will be a good preparation in experimental 
legislation and in preparation of the public for constity- 
tional amendment, should we find that needed. 

The student of our political history may find in this 
action of New York a recurrence to that long series of 
experiments in colonial corporation which prepared the 
way for our present Constitution. The present move- 
ment is on a line toward which Dr. Woolsey was in- 
clined to look as the most hopeful way out of our mis. 
chievous variety and conflict of marriage and divorce 
laws. Inaugurated by an influential State and indorsed 
and pushed by the American Bar Association, it cer. 
tainly merits careful attention. 

AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE Gospel narrative reports in detail only a part, and 
the smaller part, of what Christ said during his public 
ministry. The part reported in the words used by him, 
consists in a series of miscellaneous and somewhat frug- 
mentary sketches of his sayings, without any formal 
arrangement of the subject matter, and not always in 
the exact chronological order of the utterance, It is 
upon thése sketches, given by the four evangelists, that 
we are dependent for our knowledge of what Christ 
taught ‘‘in the days of his flesh.” What then, as thus, 
ascertained, did he teach? The following is the answer 
to this question: 

1. Christ set his seal to the sacred writings then ex- 
isting among the Jews, designated as'‘‘ the law and the 
prophets,” familiarly known as “the Scripture” or 
‘* the Scriptures,” and now known among Christians as 
the Old Testament. He never antagonized, contradicted 
or modified those Scriptures, but uniformly assumed 
their divine origin and authority, and often incidentally 
referred to them, sometimes for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and at others to Confirm his own teaching. The 
traditions of the Jewish Rabbis he criticised, but the 
Scriptures themselves, never. In his Sermon on the 
Mount he said: “‘ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets; Iam not come to destroy but 
to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till Heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilied.” (Matt. v, 17, 18.) 

The entire ministry of Christ corresponds with this 
explicit and emphatic@isclaimer. His position, and that 
of bis Apostles after him, constitutea sure’ and safe 
guide as to what Christians should think of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, as a whole, and in their several parts. 
They certainly can do no better than to accept and be- 
lieve what the great Teacher and his Apostles accepted 
and believed. 

2. Jesus, sometimes by express statement, and at 
others by the evidence of his works, claimed to be the 
Christ, or Messiah, or great Deliverer predicted in these 
Scriptures. He told the woman of Samaria that he was 
this Messiah. (John iv, 26.) He stated the same fact to 
the blind man whom he had healed in Jerusalem. 
(Jobn ix, 35-87.) He accepted and commended Peter's 
confession of him as “‘ the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” (Matt, xvi, 13-19, and John vi, 67-69.) To Caia- 
phas the high priest, when he was on trial before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, he declared that he was ‘‘the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” knowing that he would on 
his own confession be summarily condemned to death. 
(Matt. xxvi, 63, 64, and Mark xiv, 61, 62.) These are ¢x- 
amples of such aclaim positively made. 

It is worthy of note, however, that Jesus did not as- 
sert his Messiahship in a way, either to excite the hos- 
tility of the Roman Government against him, or to at- 
tract the Jews to him asa temporal prince. This, hu- 
manly speaking, would have been imprudent, and 
would have put in peril the real purposes of his minis- 
try. He hence avoided everything like a general proc- 
lamation, in express words, of his divine Messiahship, 
and on several occasions charged his disciples not to re- 
port him as such to others, plainly intending that the 
full and complete announcement of this fact should be 
reserved until his own ministry was finished. (Matt. 
xvi, 20, and Mark ix, 9.) Jesus showed great purity of 
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motive, and equal wisdom, in disclosing his Messiahship 


sufficiently for the time being, yet by a method that 
would shun all assumptions of regal splendor, and all 
apparent efforts to mount an earthly throne, rather 
than going to the cross, and that would not at the same 
time prevent him from laying the foundations, by his 
preaching and miracles, and finally by his death, for 
faith in his divine mission as the Messiah of the Old 
Testament Scriptures and the Saviour of the world. A 
thoughtful writer has well remarked: “A sufficient 
number were eplightened to attest his miracles and pro- 
claim his religion, and enough were left in their igno- 
rance to condemn and crucify him.” 

8. The Messianic claim, as asserted by Jesus, was con- 
nected with doctrines in regard to himself, relating alike 
to his nature and work, which explained his Messish- 
ship. He told Nicodemus that he was God’s gift of love, 
to the end that ‘‘whosoever believeth in him'should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” and that ‘‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” (John iii, 
14-16.) The Jews at Jerusalem, in his attendance upon 
his second Passover, heard him say what they under- 
stood and what he meant they should understand, as 
“making him equal with God,” and as claiming ‘that 
all men should honor” him, even ‘‘as they honor the 
Father.” He presented himself to these Jews as a divine 
Messiah, having power to raise the dead. (John v, 
17-47.) So, also, in the synagog at Capernaum, he 
preached himself to the Jews as “the living Bread which 
came down from ‘Heaven,” of which if a man eat, ‘‘ he 
shall live forever.” (John vi, 51.) Standing in the tem- 
ple at the feast of Tabernacles, he said to the people: ‘I 
am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” (John 
viii, 12) Soon after he represented himself as ‘‘the good 
shepherd” who ‘‘giveth his life for the sheep,” and as 
having power to lay down his life and power to take it 
again. (John x, 11, 18.) 

Thus Jesus, in asserting and expounding his Messiah- 
ship, invested himself with divine attributes and prerog- 
atives, and made himself a sin-atoning Saviour who had 
come into this world from a pre-existent state, and as- 
sumed human nature, in order to “‘give his life a ransom 
for many.” (Matt. xx, 28.) He had not come as a 
military Messiah to lead a Jewish army, and fight the 
Roman authority; but, upon his own showing, he had 
come down from Heaven, and from the glory which he 
had with God the Father ‘‘ before the worid was,” to be 
the religious teacher and guide of men, and to save them 
by the one offering of himself for their sins. Such are 
the adjuncts of doctrine and fact which he connected 
with his own Messiahship, and with which he explained 
it. 

4, Christ, without any stereotyped formula of state- 
ment, taught the doctrine of a personal God; and this 
God was the historic God of the Old Testament, who 
“in the beginning created the Heaven and the earth,” 
who called Abraham, who appointed Moses and estab- 
lished the Jewish system, who ‘‘ at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets,” and with whom Jesus asserted his own 
oneness in a sense peculiar to himself, and true only of 
himself. Referring to this God, he said: ‘‘ All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man know- 
eth the-Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.” (Matt. xi, 27.) Jesus, in this language, 
assumed that he was the authorized expounder of God, 
and that his teaching was by absolute authority, and 
from absolute knowledge, thus making himself the best 
theologian that ever appeared amongmen. His theology 
came out in scintillations and glowing flashes of truth. 
scattered here and there all along the track of his min- 
istry, rather than in any continuous and exhaustive pres- 
entation of the subject at any one time, or in any single 
discourse. 

It was fitting to the circumstances of the moment that 
Jesus should say to the woman of Samaria that ‘‘ God 
is a Spirit” and that ‘‘ they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv, 24.) 
The essential nature of God and the character of all 
true worship rendered to him are here defined. The 
Lord’s Prayer, so simple that even childhood can appre- 
hend and repeat it, while a formula for devotion is, in 
its implications with respect to God, the most compre- 
hensive utterance that ever fell from any lips. (Matt. 
vi, 9-13.) The race is taught to say: ‘‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven.” The petitions, prescribed as a guide to 
thought, are, indeed, a whole body of divinity in a con- 
densed form. More was never said or suggested in fewer 
words. Availing himself of a familiar feeling resident 
in the parental heart, Jesus said: “If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” (Matt. vii, 11.) 
Enforcing the duty of loving our enemies, he referred to 
God as our ‘‘ Father which is in Heaven,” and called 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ he maketh his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” (Matt. v, 45.) Designing to 
guard human hearts against all undue anxiety about 
the things needful for this life, he said; ‘‘For your 








heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” (Matt. vi, 82.) To this heavenly Father he as- 
signed a providence of supply and regulation over men, 
and in them and around them, so minute and constant 
that even the hairs of their heads were all numbered, 
and not a sparrow fell to the ground without his notice. 
(Matt. x, 29,30.) . 

The grace-principle in the character of God was set 
before the mind of Nicodemus, when Jesus said to him 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii, 16.) 
The wrath-principle in the character of the same God 
was stated to his disciples when he said: ‘‘ And fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
sul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in Hell. (Matt. x, 28.) The will of God 
as to what men should do under the Gospel is in these 
words: ‘‘ This is the work of God that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent.” (John vi, 29.) ‘The caviling 
lawyer, who wished to know “ which is the great com- 
mandment,” was thus answered: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and withall thy mind.” (Matt. xxii, 37.) Jesus did not 
discuss any question with this lawyer as to the divine 
existence or the divine character, but at once preached 
God to him in the supreme obligation that tound bis 
soul to that God; and the preaching was suited alike to 
the man and the circumstances. 

The theology of Jesus, while not a systematic treatise 
about God with its ponderous phrases, was full of ele- 
mentary thoughts, telling and pregnant points, sharp 
and effective hints and suggestions, all of which, being 
taken together, give us his doctrine of God. It is a 
theology suited to general and popular use. It fits the 
pulpit, the prayer-meeting, the psalmody and song of 
saintship, devout hearts, penitential and anxious 
thought, the emergencies and sorrows of life, the fears 
awakened by a sense of sin, the decline and decay of 
years, and the wants of the dying hour. It gives faith 
something substantial to believe, and hope a pillow on 
which to rest itsaching head. It has done more to en- 
lighten, relieve and comfort the race than all the 
learned essays about God ever written or read. Jesus 
knew how to preach the doctrine of God to men, and 
adapt it to all the varying phases of human character 
and human condition. He knew when and where to 
make it the ground of hope and good cheer, and when 
and where to make it the ground of anxiety and alarm. 
This doctrine, as he presented it, was one of the great 
elements of power in his public ministry. 

5. We see in the ministry of Christ no metaphysics, 
no analysis of human faculties, no discussion about the 
freedom of the will, and, indeed, nothing that we can 
call mental science after the fashion of earth; but, in his 
ethical conceptions relating to man, we do see a most 
thorough and pungent dealing with human nature, as a 
real, a concrete and living moral structure, having ca- 
pacities for action, bound by duties to be done, and in a 
condition to need relief. To the primary and supreme 
affection due to God he added the one due to man under 
what James calls ‘‘ the royal law,” which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. 
xxii, 39.) The two rules—the one relating to God, and 
the other to man—embrace “all the law and the 
prophets.” The second rule is, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, stated as follows: ‘* Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” (Matt. vii, 12.) The whole law of duty to 
man is in a single affection. It is comprehended in *‘ the 
royal law ” of love. 

This law, as illustrated by Jesus in the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, regards any human being as our neigh- 
bor, for the purpose of action, who needs our help, and 
whom we can help, (Luke x, 30-37.) As expounded in 
the Sermon on the Mount, it makes an enemy our neigh- 
bor in the sense that we are not to hate him, but to do 
good unto him and pray for bim. (Matt. v, 44.) One 
who has trespassed against us is our neighbor in the sense 
that we are to forgive him. (Matt. vi, 14, 15,and xviii, 21, 
22.) The doctrine of Christ is that the law of love binds 
all men, under all circumstances, toward all men, with- 
out anyexception. He built his ethical system for the 
government of this world on this single principle, illus- 
trating it by his own example, specifying the applica- 
tions thereof, and with it antagonizing all the sundry 
depravities of feeling and action that have degraded 
and cursed mankind. He was, in this respect, a radical- 
ist of the most uncompromising type. He proposed to 
bring the law of Heaven into action amid the scenes of 
earth, and thus assimilate the latter to the former; and 
just in proportion as his ethics rule earth, they make it 
Heaven in its spirit and temper. 

The qualities of character which, as the conditions of 
membership in Christ’s kingdom, fit men for the joys 
of Heaven, are those that spring from a dethroned 
selfishness and the enthronement of love. These 
qualities are stated in the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount. (Matt. v, 3-12.) If one wishes to 
know what virtue is in ite truest and purest form, let 

him make this Sermon the subject of earnest study. That 
discourse, in its ethical conceptions and principles, is 





suited to all ages. It can never grow old, or lose its 


its grandeur, and joined with those who heard it in being 
“astonished” at the teaching of Christ. 

6. The exposure and denunciation of sin constituted 
another element in the ministry of Christ. The age in 
which he lived wasa very corrupt one, especially in the 
ecclesiastics thereof. The priests, scribes and Pharisees 
were bad men under the gar of a pretentious sanctity. 
They confronted Jesus with malignant opposition, and 
in the end procured his death. He had occasion to 
speak to them and of them; and he did so with unspar- 
ing truthfulness, On the last day of his public minis- 
try he denounced them in the most appalling terms. 
(Matt. xxiii, 18-39.) His gentleness and sweetness of 
temper did not neutralize or debilitate the great forces 
of his moral nature, any more than the love of God 
makes him complacent toward sin. His was not that 
philanthropism which looks with favor on sia, or treats 
it as a quasi-innocence. His own purity gave him an in- 
tense aversion to the ecclesiastics of his age, and made 
the general condition of the people offensive to his moral 
sentiments. The language of rebuke, and sometimes of 
sharp condemnation, hence came from his lips. 

7. A part of the teaching of Christ consisted in predic- 
tions, one class of which related to his own death. On 
three distinct occasions he stated to his disciples both the 
fact and the manner of his approaching death. (Matt. 
xvi, 21-23, and xvii, 22, 23, and Mark x, 32-34.) An- 
other class related to the persecutions that would come 
upon his Apostles and followers for bis name’s sake, of 
which he made frequent mention. Still another class 
referred to the destruction of cities, as Capernaum, Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida and Jerusalem, and the destruction of 
the whole Jewish nationality, (Matt, xi, 20-24, and 
xxiv, 1-51.) In one of his predictions, he declared that 
** the kingdom of God” would be taken from the Jewish 
people, and “ given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.” (Matt. xxi, 43.) Jesus, as a prophet, antici- 
pated the future, in respect alike to himself and his own 
kingdom among men; and prophetic utterances formed 
a part of his ministry. Many of these utterances have 
already been fulfilled. 

8. We find also in the teaching of Christ a distinct 
and definite doctrine in respect to the future and invisi- 
ble state which succeeds this life, and into which man is 
introduced by death. This doctrine, beginning at death, 
extends onward to the genera! judgment of the race, and 
thence onward forever. There is a future and eternal 
Heaven for the righteous, and equally a future and eter- 
nal Hell for the punishment of the incorrigibly wicked. 
Christ, while not absolutely originating these ideas, and 
while preaching a full and free salvation for all who be- 
lieve in him, made the ideas themselves an integral part 
of the religion which he taught, and on them based the 
most urgent exhortations. He treated Heaven and Hell 
as realities in the government of God, and in the life to 
come, and placed them in the relation of a moral se- 
quence of character and conduct in this life. Both of 
these realities are stamped upon the Parable of the 
Tares, as expounded by him, and also that of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus. (Matt. xiii, 36-43, and Luke xvi, 19- 
31.) The plain and obvious teaching of these parables is 
that there is a future life for the soul of man, and that 
what that life will be, as to the question of happivess or 
misery, depends on moral and spiritual conditions sup- 
plied in this life. ‘Take these thoughts out of the minis- 
try of Christ, and the result would be a radical change 
in the whole of it. It would no longer be the ministry 
reported in the four Gospels. 

Carrying forward this doctrine to the scenes of the 
final judgment, Christ represented himself as coming 
back to this world, as raising the dead, as judging all 
mankind, and as rewarding the righteous and punish 
ing the wicked. (Matt. xxv, 31-46.) The idea of retri- 
bution in the after-life, resulting from and following 
conduct in this life, is nowhere more vividly and sol- 
emnly set forth than in the ministry of Christ himself. 
His doctrine on this subject we have in these emphatic 
words: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; and he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
(Mark xvi, 16.) The same doctrine is stated in these 
words: ‘* He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” (John iii, 36.) 
Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour, and yet not in fact 
and result the Saviour of those who reject his Gospel 
and die in their sins. He did not save Judas, and he 

will not save any one who defies his grace,and refuses 
to be saved thereby. On this point his teaching is as 
clear as the light of day. 

9. Christ, in a portion of his ministry, particularly 
after his resurrection and before his ascension into 
Heaven, gave special instructions to his Apostles, and 
made to them special promises, for their guidance and 
support in the work assigned to them. His plan was to 
commit to them the preaching of his Gospel after his 
own personal retirement from this world; and for this 
purpose he chose them, admitted them into the most in- 
timate relation to himself, and made them pupils in his 
school, as eye-witnesses and ear-witnessess of what he did 
and said, that they might be the teachers of others, To 
them he ‘showed himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs”; he spoke to them “ of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God ”; he promised 





' releyancy toman. All ensuing ages have paid tribute to 





to them the special endowments and gifts of the Holy 
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Ghost; and in this way he fitted them to plant the 
Christian Church in his name. (Acts i, 3-5.) A part of 
his ministry was devoted to the education, instruction 
and preparation of these Apostles for the work which 
he intended to commit to them, and which he did com- 
mit to them just before he left this world. Having 
given to them their commission, he himself went to 
the heavenly sanctuary. 

The above sketch presents, in a general outline, the 
contents of Christ’s teaching, as we find them in the 
Gospel narrative. No stenographer was present to take 
down his words when he was speaking either to his dis- 
ciples or to the people; yet he knew that these words 
would not be lost in the air, or to the memory of man. 
He knew that he was speaking to the race, and designed 
to leave his sayings as a legacy of light and truth to 
guide the thoughts of after ages. His recorded utter- 
ances still live, and will live to the end of time. They 
solve problems too great for unaided human reason, and 
deal with the deepest and most lasting interests of our 
nature. They give to us areligious system to believe, 
and offer to us a glorious and much-needed salvation to 
accept. Knowing God, and knowing man, Christ spake 
of both with absolute certainty. His ideas are laws for 
thought, rules for faith and hope, and guides to prac- 
tice. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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THE CENSUS BULLETINS. 
BY WILLIAM MAC DONALD. 





ALTHO the completed results of the eleventh census 
cannot be made known for several years, yet by means 
of official bulletins, issued from time to time, the Cen- 
sus Office is endeavoring to put within reach of the pub- 
lic the results of its investigations along various lines, as 
rapidly as such results shall have obtained reasonable 
completeness. To embrace in a single article even sum- 
maries of the eleven bulletins thus far issued, with their 
wealth of valuable and suggestive statistics, would be 
impracticable; but a glance at some of their more inter- 
esting portions will serve to show something of the na- 
ture and scope of the researches undertaken, as well as 
a few of the more important results obtained. 

Bulletivs 1 and 8 may be dismissed briefly, being 
valuable for technical record rather than for contents 
of general interest. The one contains a list of the 175 
supervisors’ districts into which the country was divided; 
the other a list of the cities and towns, arranged alpha- 
betically by States and supervisors’ districts, in which 
statistics of manufactures are to be collected by special 
agents instead of by the regular enumerators. Bulle- 
tio 4, in a similar manner, records the names and ad- 
dresses of the supervisors. 

Bulletin 2 is devoted to a list of the names of all 
aquatic animals found within the territory of the 
United States, which are of use commercially. To one 
unacquainted with the fish industry, the list seems sur- 
prisingly Jarge. Excluding duplicates, 536 names are 
given, divided into the various classes of mammals, 
reptiles and batracbians, fishes, mollusks and crustaceous 
and lower forms. Glancing over the list one sees the 
names of all the better known fish, only in great variety, 
together with such peculiar and odd-sounding names as 
mum michog, humped-back butter-fish, Campbellite,Cape 
May goody, goggle-eyed Jack and slippery-Dick, while 
128 varieties have assigned to them two or more names, 
by which they are known in different parts of the coun- 
try. 

An elaborate statement of the instructions, rules and 
regulations formulated by the Superintendent of the 
Census for the purpose of securing statistics relative to 
the number of people who own homes or farms, and the 
mortgage indebtedness of the country, makes up the 
fifth bulletin. In connection therewith an interesting 
view is given of the way in which it is hoped to connect 
the results thus obtained *‘ with some of the important 
facts obtained through the population schedule.” Among 
the subjects on which information is expected are, the 
the division of farm and home ownership between the 
sexes, and the extent to which wives are owners; whether 
it is er is not the married who are principally owners; 
whether the foreign born are disposed to be merely 
tenants, and what are a man’s prospects of becoming 
the owner of bis home in the various occupations of in- 
dustry and professional life. 

Bulletin 6 makes a substantial pamphlet, including 
within its covers six maps, and showing the bonded, 
floating, gross, and net debt, sinking fund, available 
resources, and annual interest charge of the several 
counties of the United States, for the nearest fiscal 
year. The symbolic maps illustrate the geographical 
distribution of county debt and of available resources. 
The total indebtedness of the counties in the United 
States is placed at $145,693,840, an increase uf $20,072,- 
385 since 1880. The annual interest chirge is $7,318,- 
874. The counties have total available resources of 
$30,468 955. The Middle States alone show a decrease 
in county indebtedness since 1880. The Western States 
show the largest increase since 1880, but the New Eng- 
land States the largest percentage of increase. The net 
debt of the country by counties is $115,224,885, a de- 
crease of $8,802,701 since 1880, Of the 2,616 -ounties 
reporting, 944, or more than one-third, have no debt, 





The indebtedness of States in 1880 and 1890 is treated 
of in the seventh bulletin. The total State indebtedness 
June ist, 1890, is $238,396,590.31, a decrease of slightly 
over $58,000,000 in ten years. The Middle States show 
the largest, the Western States the smallest, percentage 
of decrease. ‘‘In most of the States reducing their in- 
debtedness during the decade, the reduction has been 
accomplished by applying to the extinguishment of 
their obligations the revenues not needed for current 
expenses. In a few States, however, the apparent de- 
crease of the debt has arisen from the enforced refund- 
ing of the old debt into a new one at a discount varying 
from 20 to 85 percent ” 

Bulletin 8 gives statistics of the slate industry. The 
total value of all slate produced in the United States in 
1889 is $3,444,863, a value more than twice as greateas 
that reported by the tenth census. Of this amount, 
$2,775 271 1s the value of the roofing slate produced, and 
$669,592 the value of slate for all other purposes. 

The statistics of the production of pig-iron are given 
at length in Bulletin 9. They show the output for the 
year ending June 30th, 1890, to have been the largest in 
the history of this country, amounting to 9,579,779 tons, 
an increase of 5,798,758 tons, or over 153 per cent. since 
1880, and 258,216 tons in excess of the production of 
Great Britian during the calendar year 1889. Of this 
total, 4,233,372 tons was Bessemer pig-iron. Itis signifi- 
cant that in New England this industry ‘‘ has remained 
practically stationary during the past twenty years, 
while during the same period, and especially since 1880, 
there has been a wonderful development of the manu- 
facture in all other sections of the country.” ‘‘ The 
greatest activity in the development of the Southern 
pig-iron industry during the past decade is seen to have 
been in Alabama, which produced in the census year, 
1890, one-half of all the pig-iron made in the South, and 
was only exceeded in production in the United States by 
Pennsylvania and Ohio.” 

Bulletin 10 has todo with quicksilver, and contains, 
besides the figures of the home production, a compari- 
son with other quicksilver-producing countries of the 
world; 2,024,496 pounds were produced in 1889 in Cali- 
fornia, the seat of the quicksilver industry; this amount, 
tho about one-fifth smaller than the product of the pre- 
ceding year, owing in part to low prices and the inher- 
ent hazard of the industry, is yet more than one-third 
of the total foreign product, and more than one-fourth 
the total product of the world. No establishment, how- 
ever, ‘‘ made a profit commensurate with the risks at- 
tending the mining of cinnabar, its manufacture into 
quicksilver, and finding for it a market in competition 
with rich and important establishments carried on by 
foreign governments.” 

The important subject of rapid transit in cities of over 
50 000 inhabitants tinds brief but interesting treatment 
in the latest bulletin, number eleven of the series. Statis- 
tics gathered from fifty-six cities show 3 150.93 miles of 
street railway in operation, against 1,689.54 miles in the 
same cities in 1880. In length of line Philadelphia leads 
with 283.47 miles. Boston coming second with 200.86 
miles. Twenty-seven cities have roads operated by 
electricity, the length of line ranging from three-quar- 
ters of a mile in Columbus, O., to nearly fifty miles in 
Boston. Sixteen cities have cable lines, seventeen have 
surface steam railroads, and three have elevated steam 
roads. 

The eleven bulletins thus far issued are sufficient to 
show something of the magnitude of the work involved 
in gathering and compiling the Census data, tho only a 
portion of the many important exhibits to be made are 
as yet sufficiently advanced to justify even preliminary 
publication, The figures given in the bulletins are of 
course liable to slight change as the result of additional 
information from remote or dilatory quarters: but, the 
general result, it is safe to say, will remain practically 
unchanged. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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LETTERS OF A PUZLLED SOCIETY GIRL. 


II. 


BY MRS. RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 








4 BROCADE PLACE, Tuesday, Jan. 7th, 1890. 

MY DEAREST FLORENCE: Your nice consoling letter 
has done me ever so much good, for my failure with 
the working girls had given me sucha fit of the blues, 
that I felt utterly useless and unprofitable until a word 
of encouragement came; but what with Christmas, and 
the holiday parties and all, I am beginning to cheer up 
again, tho the discovery that there are such serious ob- 
stacles in the way of my accomplishing anything among 
the poor, has made an impression which won’t be 
shaken off. I can’t get it out of my head, and am 
growing more and more determined to know why a 
wealthy giri should find it so hard to do good with her 
extra time and money. Nobody would ever have 
thought that 1, of all people, would come to bother my- 
self about social questions; but you know I never could 
bear to give up anything I undertook to do: and I dare 
say it is obstinacy rather than benevolence, which 
makes me so bent, just at present, upon finding out the 
right method for work. I’m not going back to the Club, 








on all occasions. Isn’t it strange how every one you 
see seems to be more or less interested in it nowadays ? 
Here at home there is endless discussions; for 
Uncle Walter, you know, is a rabid philanthropist, 
and has been devoting all his time and money to tene. 
ment-house reform and that sort of thing. He is writ- 
ing a book on the laboring classes too, I believe, ang 
discourses now and then in a very extraordinary strain, 
which I can’t follow at all, tho he and Mamma seem to 
enjoy their long talks. I don’t think Papa sympathize 
with him especially, because he says that any man in 
the Union can rise if he chooses to, and that 
he can prove it by his own example. You 
know Papa started as only a poor boy, and went 
right up, entirely through his own exertions. Still, as 
Mamma says, it would have made some difference in his 
career if he hadn’t happened to get in as a young man 
among the nicest people, which, of course, showed that 
there was nothing really vulgar about him, like so many 
of the men who grow rich suddenly and yet are never 
exactly in society. It was through his acquaintance 
with the Van Luyfels and Rollingtons that he met 
Mamma, as Grandmamma’s brother, old Schuyler Van 
Luyfel, took a great fancy to him. One gets dreadfully 
mixed up over one’s ancestry, tho. WhenI hear Mam- 
ma talk about hersI can’t help congratulating myself on 
my inheritance of blue blood, altho the Van Luyfels 
weren’t really very well behaved, and Grandfather Rol- 
lington not at all wealthy. But when I think of Papa I 
feel proud of having something in common with the 
people, and being the daughter of a genuine American, 
Aud then comes Uncle Walter, with his ideas about 
equality and brotherhood, and the appalling suggestion 
that rich men are a species of paupers, because they 
haven’t actually earned their money, but have had it 
supplied them by the labor of the working people. I 
haven’t found out, exactly, about the “‘ unearned incre- 
ment” yet. And Papa says the expression is simply 
cant; but it does seem plausible, somehow, that things 
can’t be quite right if there are millions kept entirely out 
of anybody’s reach all the time, doing nobody the least 
good, not even the owners, Papa can explain it all 
beautifully; but he has been so busy and so often away 
lately that I can’t have a satisfactory talk with him, and 
hear the other side of the question, which looks so dark 
when Uncle Walter talks about it. I am verysure Papa 
wouldn’t have anything to do with stocks and specula- 
tions if he thought it wrong; for there never was a man 
with a stricter sense of honor and justice. But what 
does look strange is that neither he nor Mamma seems to 
have any sympathy with the idea that we ought to con- 
sider all sorts of people our brothers and equals. Dear 
Mamma, one would think, could afford to, because she 
has such an unquestionable pedigree of her own; but 
she says there always have been class distinctions in the 
world, and therefore there always will be, as it isclearly 
ordained by Providence. And then Papa, who was 
born and brought up among laboring people, doesn’t 
have any sympathy with them, because he feels 
that they might be in the same position he is, if they 
would work for it, He is always willing to give to chari- 
ties, of course, for the benefit of really sick and poor 
people, because he knows that is the only thing to be 
done for them; but the idea of equality, he says, will 
turn everything upside down, and simply make the 
workingmen envious and idle, instead of realizing that 
they must go to work and earn money, if they want po- 
sition. However, as I say, I can’t get hold of him to 
have it explained, and so I am trying to puzzle it out for 
myself a little; whether we really are all free and equal, 
as the Fourth of July orators boast, in this country, or, 
as the ministers say, in the sight of God. If we are, 
then why should I, of all people, visit Rose Burtis (whose 
grandfather, you know, used to keep a little grocery 
shop on Main Street), ard not be able to invite that Miss 
Hills to the house because she works in a store, altho 
her father, Uncle Walter says, was a doctor, with a 
gooi country practice? And even if he hadn’t been, 
why shouldn’t Miss Hills stand on her own merits, as 
Rose does?—for, I dare say, there might be comparative 
ly few people, even among the very fashionable sets in 
New York society, for example, who would inquire 
about Rose’s antecedents so long as she bas that pretty 
foreign manner and her Paris gowns and future fortune 
to recommend her. Do you know, Florence dear, it al- 
most seems to me as if it must be the money that makes 
the difference, even more than the family? 

But I will come back to the working girls again; you 
see they still rankle. I’ve been trying to get at that 
**something in common” which Uncle Walter recom- 
mended me to find, and last night I sat down with a 
pencil and paper, to write out all the qualities and inter- 
ests which girls of all classes possess. Itseemed so easy 
to think of them, and I had “ health,” “‘ friends,” “ love 
of pleasure,” ‘‘ thoughtlessness,” “‘ liking for the society 
of young men,” “‘ desire to dress well,” and ‘‘ indolence” 
on the list at once. I might have put down “ taste for 
sweet things,” I suppose, and various other small fail- 
ings found in young women of our age; but when I got 
thus far and looked the things over, I couldn’t help feel- 
ing that the very first word, “health,” is a blessing 
which a good many of those girls don’t have. There are 
so many pale ones in the stores and mills, and of course 
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exercise. Then their friends and pleasures, even if we 
do have the same tastes, wouldn’t serve as topics for 
conversation in making acquaintance with them, for the 
difference in our circumstances would only be brought 
out afresh, So it seemed to be with everything [f 
thought of, and finally I began to try and find out what 
they have in common with one another, that binds them 
together. Some of them are better off than others, so 
it can’t be merely a matter of money, and I couldn’t 
think of anything else which puts them all on a level, 
excepting that they work for wages. Do you suppose 
that can be it? You see, when one comes to think about 
it, they are all doing something with their time and 
strength, for the rest of us, Of course they are paid, 
but then they only earn enough to barely live on, and I 
have that and a great deal more, just for nothing; for 
without lifting a finger I can have all I want to eat and 
wear. My ‘* fondness for dress” can be ‘gratified with- 
out my working extra hours or going without necessary 
things to make outside ones look prettier, and as for 
‘‘ indolence”—oh dear, oh dear!—think of getting up 
before six o’clock these mornings and rushing off in the 
dark at the sound of a dreary steam whistle! 

Don’t you see, too, that it is no wonder those girls 
don’t care to know us, or have us try to ‘‘do them good,” 
as we say? After all, itis they who could do us good, 
for they must know far more about energy, and patience, 
and self-sacrifice, and the bearing of aches and pains, 
than we could tell them. I almost wish we could form 
a society girls’ club, and get a working girl to come and 
talk tous. I wonder if she wouldn’t make us feel that 
we ought to be working too? but I do feel it, already. 
I suppose you'll think me insane, but I want to find 
something to do toward my own support or other peo- 
ple’s; something that will make it worth while for me 
tobe alive, instead of living on, a perfectly unproductive 
creature, eating up the proceeds of others’ toil. Do you 
suppose I could? 

Mrs. Onedge was here this morning in a state of great 
indignation, because Louise Jones has come home from 
Germany determined to give music lessons. She said 
it was a crime for rich girls to take the bread out of 
poor people’s mouths in that way. So I was all ‘‘at sea” 
for a while, till I remembered having heard somewhere 
that good: work well paid for was a benefit to society 
and a contributicnto the wealth of the world, so asl 
know Louise is thoroughly competent to teach, after 
her splendid musical education, I dismissed that from 
my mind. ButI can’t teach music, or anything else; I 
don’t know enough; and so I have begun to consider tbe 
question of asking Mamma to let me keep house for her, 
and take care of my own room and my mending. I 
suppose she will make objections; but she will let me do 
it as an experiment, perhaps, and it will give mesome- 
thing in common with sewing-girls and housemaids, 
and that amount of work could be an equivalent fora 
very small part of the allowance Papa gives me. _ Per- 
haps I shall find more and better work to de afterward. 
Then I want to get a better idea of the lives of shop- 
girls—oh, but there is William saying that luncheon is 
served, so good-by for to-day. Do write me what you 
think about these things, and believe me, as ever, 

Your loving MARION. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND SCIENCE. 
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THERE has been a very general agreement among 
Cardinal Newman’s critics, at least since the publication 
of the ** Apologia,” that his personal honesty is beyond 
all question, Alithe more have many felt called upon 
to express wonder at the state of mind which, along 
with such sincerity and integrity of character, could 
issue in such a scheme of faith. Had he had more sym- 
pathy with science, or had he mastered the scientific 
method, it is surmised he would certainly have been 
unable to rest in his ecclesiastical refuge. 

Now it isnot my purpose to affront any one or to 
hold a brief for the defense of Catholic doctrine; but it 
is my conviction that the matter is not nearly so simple 
as euch critics would represent it, and that science is 
not nearly so potent a specific against an intelligent 
Catholicism as its prescribers seem to suppose. And 
here are some reasons in support of this conviction. 

Cardinal Newman’s most interesting work is the 
‘‘Apologia”; but for his theory of belief we turn to the 
*-Grammar of Assent.” Here we find his contribution to 
the psychology and logic of belief. Its chief feature is 
the emphasis of personality and volition as determining 
factors of belief. The doctrine itself was not new. Des- 
cartes, in particular, had called attention to the func- 
tion of will in intellection, and had pointed out that 
this fact contains the only solution of the problem of 
error which does not wreck reason itself. Newman’s 
merit here lies in illustrating the principle at length, 
and in showing how complicated our intellectual proc- 
esses are, and how they are involved in various sub-log- 
ical interests and tendencies of the person himself. Any 
one who fancies that belief is the outcome of formal 
logical procedure, or can easily be tested thereby, would 
find his advantage in studying the “Grammar of Assent.” 

But, it is said, this is to declare that one is free to be- 


interests and sympathies which determine belief, oné 

must be sure that they are well founded either in their 

own right as expressions of our nature, or in some other 

fact or facts; and one must also invoke logic to secure 

consistency in unfolding them into a formulated system, 

They are not arbitrarily picked up on the field of caprice, 

and they are not arbitrarily unfolded or employed. This 

is true. If those fundamental interests should change, 

the system of belief would change with them; but it is 

idle to argue about them with the aim of proving or dis- 

proving them. All we can do is to bring them out into 

clear statement and unfold their implications and their 

relation to life. After that we can only leave them to 

take their chance with reality, of which, however, the 

human mind is an important factor. If there be others 

with a different set of fundamental sympathies and in- 

terests, and no mediation is possible, history and the sur- 
vival of the fittest must decide between them. 

Bat is not this a denial of the unity of truth, and a 
reduction of truth to mere opinion? Notatall. Such 
a position is entirely compatible with the conviction 
that, if we knew ali, our differences would disappear. 

But since we know so httle, and find so many oppesitions 
in the intellectual world, what can we do but insist that 
every one shall be fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
leave to the future to decide between us? Having taken 
up our position for reasons sufficient to ourselves, of 
course we must be consistent in unfolding its conse- 
quences. 

Such was the implicit logic of Cardinal Newman’s 
movement, and this logic found explicit expression in 
the ““Grammar of Assent.” Of its general truth, there can 
be but little question, tho the use made of it may be 
open to criticism. The human mind is militant in the 
cognitive realm as well as elsewhere, and is not in pos 

session of any infallible method for banishing the strifes 
of tongues and opinions. Of course, such a state is not 
an ideal one, and, if optimistically inclined, we may 
hope for a better day; but while the fact remains we 
must reckon with it. 

Tnis being so, it is not surprising to find that men 
differ less in their reasoning than in their assumptions 
and postulates. To be sure, they seldom recognize this, 
and go on repeating their arguments with wearisome 
pertinacity, wondering in the mean while how their op- 
ponents can be honest and resist the cogency of their 
demonstrations. They fail to see that the force of their 
argument rests upon some postulate which the opponent 
rejects.: If they saw this, they would also see that the 
argument is useless until they come to an agreement on 
first principles. If this agreement were found impossi- 
ble, argument would be even more useless, from the 
lack of any common ground. 

The “ Apologia” itself is an illustration in point. 
Whatever interest may attach to this work, as revealing 
its author’s personality, or as furnishing the material for 
a study in spiritual psychology, its argumentative value 
depends -entirely upon a certain conception of the 
Church and a leaning toward a somewhat monastic type 
of piety. To those who share in that conception and 
leaning, the logic will seem invincible; to those who do 
not thus share, nothing could well seem more feeble and 
forceless. It is not an opposition of logic, but of basal 
conceptions; and until this opposition is removed, the 
ecclesiastical opposition must continue. Whether it 
will ever be removed depends not upon argument, but 
upon the directicn of religious development, 

There was, then, no fundamental irrationality in 
passing from High Anglicanism to Catholicism, but 
rather an inner consistency. Just as little was it irra- 
tional, having made the passage, to submit to the au- 
thority of the Church in matters of faith, When one 
has convinced himself that the Church, or anything else, 
is infallible, his reason bas no longer any rights as 
against that authority. This is manifest; to question is 
to doubt. Yet this position by no means involves a final 
abdication of reason. Tne conviction is still possible 
that, if we knew all. our difficulties would vanish. And 
this the Church itself would maintain. No ecclesiasti- 
cal body ever maintained that its doctrines were ulti- 
mately absurd and irrational, but only that the human 
mind in its present stage of development is incompetent 
to decide what absolute reason may imply or demand. 
And, indeed, this principle is no peculiarity of the 
Catholic Church, but, in one form or another, is com- 
mon to all religious bodies who hold to any form of 
authority. And, remembering the growth and spread 
of agnosticism, the strifes of philosophic systems, and 
the perplexing puzzles which beset all speculative in- 
quiry, the principle itself does not seem to be an arbitra- 
ry extravagance. 

But it is ‘high time to hear from science, that final 
arbiter of all disputes. Let us say, then, that the above 
considerations might apply if it were only a question of 
the verbal disputes of philosophers and theologians, whose 
wordy wars can never come to an end except through 
mutual exhaustion. But in science we have to deal 
with the majesty of fact, and in this presence there is 
no place for superstition. Catholicism vs. Science; 
there can be no question as to the issue. 

Yet here’again one may doubt whether the victory 
would be as easy as one would expect from the mani- 
festo. Of course in such a discussion, the debate 





lieve what he pleases, By no means. Of those basal 





hes. It would also deal with the doctrines as conceived 
by the scholars of the Church, and not as represented by 
some ignorant priest or layman. No religious body 
could safely consent to be tried. by the conceptions of 
its doctrines current among the rank and file of its 
members, With this understanding, science is not 
plainly so potent an exorcism of the Catholic faith as 
to be incompatible therewith, or at least to demand two 
non-communicating compartments in the mind which 
embraces both. iy By Op 

For in the first place science itself falls into two parts 
which differ greatly in authority. The first consists of 
facts, the second consists of theories about the facts. 
These are commonly undistinguished; and hence it 
often- happens that some absurd theory about the facts 
is put forward among the facts themselves; whilesthe 
person who has the hardihood to question the theory is 
held up as an enemy of science, This is the kind of 
science which has been so prolific of naive onslaughbts 
on religion. 

But taking science in the sense of observed and sys- 
tematized facts and their laws, I know of no reason why 
any one should take offense at it, or should not rejoice 
in its extension. To be sure, there are a great many 
alleged facts which are. theories, or inferences, or 
which contain some subjective admixture which makes 
them more than facts. In all such cases, one need not 
be an ecclesiastic to protest; all that is needed is love of 
truth and an adequate logic. But the facts themselves 
are impregnable. 

On -the basis of the facts, however, we proceed to 
build a series of inferences, These consist partly of 
readings of the past and previsions of the future, and 
partly of metaphysical constructions. We consider 
them in order. 

Any reading of the past is necessarily based on present 
facts, and assumes that we know all the relevant facts 
and that the present order of law and change has been 
valid since the time in question. If we know all the 
facts, if there has been no intrusion from without, if 
there has been no action of laws other than those we 
know, and if the present order has been valid throagh- 
out the period, then we may infer that the past was 
such or such. But plainly this is only a hypothetical 
knowledge and rests upon assumptions which it would 
sadly puzzle us to prove. It represents simply what we 
should believe on the basis only of our present knowl- 
edge, and not any demonstrated fact. Indeed, it cannot 
be called even probable without invoking still other as- 
sumptions. But such as it is, there is nothing in it to 
which the most bigoted ecclesiastic or bibliolater 
need take exception. For he too can say, If I 
had nv other facts to go upon than these which 
you mention, I should come to the same conclusion. 
But he conceives that he has other facts—say, the voice 
of the Church, or a supernatural revelation; and hence, 
while not disputing the hypothetical validity of the rea- 
soning, he sets aside the conclusion on the warrant of, 
as he supposes, positive knowledge; just as hypothetical 
constructions of history, whatever their antecedent 
probability, are set aside by positive and trustworthy 
testimony; or just as circumstantial evidence of the 
most plausible character may all be vacated by a single 
fact. And from his standpoint he acts most rationally, 
even if he should go to the extent of believing that the 
world was finished up in six days of twenty-four hours 
each. And the speculator, on the other hand, who, in- 
stead of recognizing the hypothetical nature of his con- 
clusious, turns dugmutist, and calis those who do not ac- 
cept them bigots and priest-ridden, offends against both 
logic and charity. 

But certainly, it will be said, we must hold our read- 
ings of the past to have at least a high measure of prob- 
ability, while for these ecclesiastical accounts nothing 
can be said. Leaving the latter clause to look after it- 
self, we find it difficult to acquiesce in the former; for 
no system of laws can give any account of its origin, 
and every system, even if new-made, would peimit of 
inferences concerning its past, when it had no past. 
The laws of the system would point forward and back- 
wad, foretelling a future and revealing a past; and yet 
the past would be only a virtual past, just as the appar- 
ent focus of a convex mirror is not a real focus, but 
only a virtual one. How much of the apparent past of 
our system is real, and how much is virtual, it would 
greatly puzzle logic to tell. 

Nor shall we much mend the matter if we have re- 
course to some notion of veracity, divine or otherwise. 
No thorough-paced speculator would think of stopping 
short of the simple or homogeneous. Why he should 
stop there is not plain; for the road backward is as open 
as ever. And why, if he be a theist, he must begin there 
is equally obscure. There is no obvious reason why 
things should not have been created in combination of 
any degree of complexity, as well as in unformed and 
raw material. The truth is that this homogeneous looks 
much more like the last abstraction of analysis than the 
beginning of existence. As to veracity that seems 


sufficiently secured, if the conditions of practical life 
and stability are maintained. As to our laws and infer- 
ences, all we can demand is what Mr. Mill calls a ‘‘ rea- 
sonable degree of éxtension to adjacent cases,” without, 
however, having any measure of what is reasonable. 





would deal with Catholic doctrine, and not with Catho- 


In such straits the dogmatist will be dead sure, while 
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the critic will take the papers and reserve his decision. 
But as between scientific dogmatism and religious dog- 
matism it does not seem irrational to say with Gassendi, 
Chimera for chimera. I feel a partiality for the one two 
thousand years older than the other. 

But the growing length of this paper warns me to 
pass over the metaphysical constructions which often 
pass for science. As representative fictions they are to 
be allowed so far as they have practical value; but when 
it comes to taking them for veritable facts of existence, 
abysses of difficulty yawn at our feet. We draw back, 
therefore, and lay the final straw on the camel’s back by 
pointing out that science can say nothing against the 
belief in miracles, ancient or modern. Observation 
reveals certain natural uniformities; and the mind, 
without the clearest warrant, transforms these into nec- 
essary connections. But these,so far from making mir- 
acles impossible, are their essential conditions. If there 
be no order, there can be no departure from it. That 
there is no being apart from these uniformities and capa- 
bleof modifying them, is no truth of science, whatever 
else it may be. For a logical and cautious science, the 
question is simply one of evidence. And, on the other 
hand, the faith that miraculous power still remains in 
the Church by no means engages one to believe in spe- 
cial cases without evidence. But to combat this faith by 
illustrations of uniformity is the very depth of irrele- 
vance. Indeed, upto date, science is logically powerless, 
even against a faith in the whole machinery of saints, 
angels, devils, possessions, etc. For as human wills are 
constantly playing into the order of law, thus producing 
manifold physical, mental and social effects, so it is 
equally conceivable that other wills, benevolent and 
malignant, should also be playing into the same order 
and producing appropriate effects. So far as logic or 
science is concerned, it is purely a matter of evidence. 

I hardly know whether in writing this paper I have 
been Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde. The reader may decide 
for himself. In so doing, however, he will please re- 
member that my own beliefs are not in question, but 
rather whether an unquestioning faith in authority is 
utterly incompatible with a knowledge of science and 
scientific method, at least in their present condition, 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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THE solution of the Southern problem in its white or 
black page will require all the patriotism, conscience 
and self-denial that the entire country can afford. To 
make an ideal civilization prevail, North or South, 
churches and school-houses must be built in large 
numbers. The Slater Fund and other benevolent pro- 
visions are aiding in this solution of the educational 
question; but beyond these special provisions, the 
Churches are vying with each other through their 
Freedmen Societies in multiplying the schools for the 
blacks, and through their Southern Educational Boards 
in providing schools for the whites. 

The difficulties of obtaining national grants for educa- 
tion seem to multiply. Individual contributions and 
denominational contributions must take the place of 
national gifts, and the sacred duty of the nation must 
be performed at the expense of private benevolences, 

A great department, however, remains urprovided 
for, and that isthe building of churches for the multi- 
tudes of poor communities that now are destitute, 
and of new communifies that are now crystallizing 
in the Central South. The traveler who makes this 
semicircle from Washington to Richmond and then on 
the Richmond and Danville lines through Atlanta and 
Birmingham to the Mississippi River, then on the Mis- 
suri Pacific Lines from Memphis to St. Louis, will 
have encircled a very large part of the New South, 
which gives so great promise at present and in the near 
future. Draw a line from St. Louis to Washington near 
the pathway of the B. and O. System, and you will have 
the outline of the goblet into which. was poured most of 
the blood of the patriots and heroes, federal and confed- 
erate, that was shed in the struggle of the war by men 
upon both sides, heroic, and doubtless conscientious. It 
is too late in the nineteenth century for us to doubt the 
motives of men who could exceed the valor of Sparta 
and rival the noble deeds of Thermopylz for the sake of 
a lost cause, 

The day of peace, however, has come; and we ought 
to build monuments of peace instead of monuments of 
war. We ought to crownevery battle hill with achurch 
and fill every battle-field with a school-house. We 
ought to do this in that generous rivalry that recognizes 
a common right in Northern and Southern men to every 
foot of ground that belongs to the Union. 

This: goblet of the Central South, once filled with 
blood, is now filling with gold or golden opportunity. 
A hundred millions of dollars of Northern money pours 
into this Central South every year. New mines, new 
furnaces, new railways, new factories, are multiplying 
all along the great ruilway lines from the Potomac to 
the Mississippi. 

The splendid vestibuled trains of the Richmond and 
Danyille Railway, from Washington to Atlanta and 








Birmingham, carry tourists, health seekers and capital- 
ists into these Southern mountains. Behind them 
are sure to come tens of thousands of white labor- 
ers and mechanics who will plant homes in the Central 
South in the towns along the branches of the ‘‘ Inman 
Lines ” or along the ‘“‘ Queen and Crescent ” in eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee and Alabama. These moun- 
tains are full of health and treasure, and the best ener- 
gies of the North and East must be poured into the solu- 
tion of the industrial and social problems of the Central 
South. Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia drank up two- 
thirds the blood shed in battle by contending armies 
during the late war. The industrial battle-fields are 
along the same lines, and the victories are only to be ob- 
tained by the united effort of all Christian forces. 

We ought to build two thousand churches a year for 
ten years to bring up the South to the prosperity and or- 
derly life essential tothe best development of its wealth. 
No one body of Christians can hope to do sucha stupen- 
dous task. After every Southern Church has exhausted 
its resources, their labor ought to be supplemented by 
the Churches at the North in building churches or in 
assisting the Southern churches with generous gifts of 
money. 

Northern Methodists, who prefer to send money rather 
than men and money can easily find, through Dr. David 
Morton, of Louisville, Kentucky, the Church Extension 
Secretary of the Southern Methodist Church, ways by 
which they may aid in this blessed work. Doubtless the 
same could be done by Presbyterians, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists—in short, by every division of the Lord’s 
Army, and every generous giver can find some one to 
administer his bounty. Southern men who have grown 
rich in the great Northern cities, could send aid to South- 
ern church building societies. Tens of thousands of 
dollars of Northern money ought also to be given to 
these Southern Churches as a generous expression of 
brotherly love. 

Why ought not every church in all the Northern States 
that has given a soldier to die upon the battle-field build 
that soldier his monument in a new church or new 
school-house somewhere in the South that shall help to 
bring about a better era of peace and brotherly love? 
There are, to my knowledge, five hundred places where 
a single branch of the Church can build a new church 
costing from $400 to $1,000 for poor white people or 
poor black people in this Central South if generous givers 
will provide $100 toward the building of each church. 

Doubtless the same is true of the Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational or Baptist Churches in a large measure. 
Ought not all of these Churches to bring their best en- 
deavor to bear, each to provide for what the other may 
not be able to do? When all the churches whose mem- 
bership is in the South have done their utmost there 
will still be hundreds of places where communities need 
a place of worship, where Sabbath-schools need a shel- 
ter, where illiterate and uneducated children need a 
school-house, where young people need a seminary or 
academy, and where these might be provided if the 
generous people who have the means could only be 
brought face to face with the emergency. Iam sure 
that the Church to which I belong is utterly unable to 
meet this emergency alone, and that, if it could have the 
money, it would be better that all the other Churches 
should share in the blessing of the sacrifice and the la- 
bor and the harvest that must come. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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AN ICELANDIC CAUCUS. 
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DEAN THORARINN and myself were standing one morn- 
ing upon the porch of the modest rectory at Garthas, 
booted and “‘ mackintoshed,” whip in hand, ready to 
ride tothe near fort of Hafnarfjérthr. 

Erik had caught our ponies in the pasture and tethered 
them to the palings of the garden fence. 

The view from the porch 1s varied and picturesque. 
Backward and northward, in the direction of Reykjavik 
—one hour and a quarter distant as the pony “ flies ”— 
the near ascending slope hides the broken contorted 
lava, that forms the entire back-bone of the peninsula, 
at whose base the rectory nestles, Only a few tufted 
pinnacles overlook the crest. Reykjavik, with its bays 
and Mount Esja are entirely hidden. To the right, 
across the inclosed passage to the home-fields (tin), 
stands the commodious, firmly built stone church, a 
monument to the Dean’s generosity and energy. 

In front, beyond the little graveyard, a drenched 
meadow slopes seaward. There grow the tiniest of yel- 
low buttercups (Ranunculus reptans) and many an un- 
familiar northern floweret. 

The blue bay beyond was just trembling and breaking 
into gleaming golden wavelets, as the sea breeze lightly 
sped over its surface. The farther shore, set with scat- 
tered farms, extends its long, curving arm toward the 
dim southwest to form the headland of Reykjaves 
(promontory of Hot Spring). The whole southern back- 
ground is cold, somber, mysterious, The sun cannot 
at any hour of the day awaken there a responsive glow. 
For, out of a raging sea of chilled lava, rises, still gray 
at noon, lurid and purpling as night advances, a range 
of grim volcanic peaks and, midway, in their file a per- 
fect cove, 








** Be ye blessed, Fru Thora,” I exclaim, and leap into 
my saddle, while Dean Thorarinn, with a smile, re- 
marks: ‘‘ You won’t do that at my age, my dear fel. 
low;” and bidding Erik hold the stirrup, gains his seat 
with the gravity becoming his more ample proportions, 

Squarely mounted upon his squarely built gray 
charger, the Dean now takes the lead, pushes open with 
his whip-stock the swinging gate at the head of the 
lane, and we are almost at once upon the crest of the 
hill. , 

Snaefellsjékull (the glacier of the snow hill), sixty 
miles away to the northwest, approaches to within a 
score of milesin this marvelously transparent morning 
atmosphere. At sunset the Alpine glow will rest as an 
aureole upon its brow. 

‘**How magnificent that glacier is!” I remark, to 
which Sira Thorarinn replies, with asly twinkle: “ Yes; 
but it will hardly compare with the mountains near 
New York.” 

My pony lags, and the Dean, giving him a sharp clip 


with his riding-whip, says; ‘‘ You would better consult - 


me, my dear Professor, before purchasing horses the 
next time. Tomé (Thomas) would hardly receive here 
a degree cum laude.” 

We are soon clattering along the rough pathway at 
a lively pace; now clambering by a series of worn steps 
over a grotesque crag, and now traversing a swamp by 
a rude causeway, made of fragments of lava. The path 
suddenly swerves to the right and follows the curving 
bay. We are compelled to advance ata slow pace and 
in single file, for the road has in many places been cut 


through huge blocks of lava. 


But, whenever we emerge from these defiles and de- 
scend upon the broad beach, the Dean relinks the inter- 
rupted conversation with some remark spiced with a 
quiet, kindly humor. A number of wayfarers pass us, 
and several, after exchanging the customary morning 
greeting, ‘‘ Be blessed,” challenge me with, ‘*‘ What is 
your name?” ‘* HerraS.” [Treply. ‘* From whence are 
you?” ** From Garthas.” 

They gaze incredulously; the Icelandic words have 
not come forth with all their native consonanted vigor; 
but the Dean will not help them out of their quan- 
dary. Hesmiles blandly, and we leave them staring 
fixedly after us. As we enter Hafnarfjérthr, it becomes 
almost impossible. to avoid trampling upon the gray, 
drying codfish, wherewith the whole beach is covered 
From the tep of every paling and every point of rock, 
the bulging, glassy eyes of the severed cod’s heads look 
forth with a sad and stony stare into an unsympathetic 
world of cruel fishermen and women, all busily engaged 
in exposing the rent and disemboweled forms to the 
pitiless glaring sun, or collecting the shriveled, stiffened 
bodies into enormous heaps. 

Those eyes are taking their last look upon the sea, 
however; for they are esteemed a great delicacy, and 
the farmer from the interior will soon be here, with 
his train of shaggy pack-horses, to exchange the products 
of the dairy, especially butter and cheese (the clder the 
better), for these marine dainties. We made our way 
through the stir of the fishing-folk, exchanging nods 
and greetings with one and another, and dismounted at 
the door of one of the more attractive houses in the 
little sea-port. Fru ——, the Dean’s daughter, appears 
forthwith, and asks: ‘‘ What can I offer you ?” 

‘Tho Herra S. is not as ardent a devotee of coffee as 
Iam,” the Dean remarks, “I have not as yet discovered 
that he is a rigid good templar.” 

The bottle of sherry is followed by coffee, and that in 
turn by chocolate, all excellent and welcomed according 
to their deserts. 

Leaving our horses behind, we now proceed on foot 
to the square in front of the syslumann’s (bailiff’s) house. 
A large number of farmers, clad in brown and gray 
wadmal (home-spun woolen), and shod with the skin 
slipper, the national shoe, have already arrived, At 
every instant others appear. Many of them I recognize, 
Yonder is the tall, sturdy yeoman, who entertained us 
so generously a few weeks ago. He has just given land 
and money wherewith to build a stone church, and, tho 
coarsely dressed, has, in face and carriage, much of the 
energy of the prosperous New England farmer. Here 
is Rector T., from Reynivellir, a charming valley 
behind Mount Esja, a day’s journey hence, There, 
Rector ——,a man of energy in action and speech, who 
hails from the Reykjaves peninsula, Some whom we 
expected to greet are missing; but a bushy-whiskered 
and very noisy fellow, who stirred up more strife than 
all others combined, on our recent diocesan visit, is here, 
of course, and busily moving to and fro, manifestly 
planning some political stroke. Just at the entrance to 
the bailiff’s house, I met our friend and neighbor, Dr. 
Grimur Thomsen, a quick-witted and well-schooled man, 
and one of the most popular poets of to-day. 

‘* With which of the Dean’s as Ceo aca have you 
fallen in love?” he asks. 

** With both,” I reply. 

‘That is charming,” he says; ‘‘thenIcan pay my 
court, undisturbed, to Madame §., in Reykjavik.” 

We enter’a long, dusty room, with low ceiling, re- 
sembling the court of a country justice of the peace. 
The meeting is called to order and the bailiff elected to 
the chair. The question under discussion is, whether 
the Icelanders shall make any organized effort to secure, 
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by appeal to the King of Denmark, a change in the con- 
stitution granted them in 1874. Additional concessions, 
fuller autonomy are desired. Before the meeting is 
well under way I notice thgt a paper has been handed to 
Sira* Thorarion, which he hastily reads and puts in bis 
pocket. Several persons discuss the question at issue, 
but none with more ability and effect than the Dean. 
While emphasizing the unwisdom of any agitation at 
present, under a monarch who concedes nothing unless 
constrained thereto, he moved slowly up and down the 
room, addressing his remarks now to one gronp, now to 
another, and accompanying them with expressive ges- 
tures. Hardly bas he resumed his seat when a farmer— 
a familiar face—rises and, witha significant and defiant 
intonation, says: ‘There is an open letter here, ad- 
dreesed to our representative, Sira Thorarinn, which I 
desire read.” The Dean draws from his pocket the paper 
and hands it to the presiding officer. The reading has 
proceeded only a short time when the Dean, stretching 
forth his hand again, takes the letter and, looking at the 
superscription, replaces it in his pocket. ‘It is ad- 
dressed tome,” he remarks, ‘‘ and does not concern this 
assembly.” 

This unlooked for move of the Dean evidently bewil- 
deis the opposing party. A number of farmers rise to 
their feet in turn, among others, our bushy-whiskered 
friend. One of them affirms that the Dean and his son 
have violated pledges, distinctly given, to support this 
national movement, and calls upon them at once to lay 
down their offices, as representatives from the district. 
Dean Thorarinn challenges his opponent to present a 
single witness in support of his assertion. The farmer, 
looking about the room, asks if there is no one present 
who can and will attest the truth of his charge. No one 
rises, and the high point of the meeting is manifestly 
passed. Finding that I can understand but little of 
what is being said, I withdraw and await the Deun out- 
outside. 

That evening, after supper, when we were quietly 
ensconced in the Dean’s cheery little stuly, and about 
to begin the reading of Jonas Hallgriinsson’s poems, I 
ventured the question: ‘‘ Why did you withdraw that 
letter?” With a quiet satisfied smile, the Dean replied: 
“ The first part of it contained a rehearsal of my past 

I thought 
it well that the farmers, my constituents, should listen 
to the first portion; but, as regards the latter,” the 
smile deepened into a laugh and, with a *‘ Come, come, 
we must not neglect good Jonas,” the Dean opened the 
book and explained to me aseries of pen-pictures of 
Icelandic life; sketched, each in single strophes. They 
were recited by the poet at adinner in Copenhagen, in 
honor of the famous French traveler, Gaimard, who 
had then recently visited Iceland. 
“Thou stoodst on Hekla’s highest peak, 
O’er hilland dale thy glances sweeping, 
And where, through verdant valleys sweeping, 
The shining streams blue ocean seek. 
There Loki,t+ bounden, bides inthralled 
In clefts neath glacier roots, rock-walled. 
Seemed not then Iceland’s isle to lie 
In grandcur clothed before thine eye? 


* Thou faredst through valleys, locked in fells, 
Thy fretting steed the smooth path spurning, 
There, where, to bold berg-dweller turning, 

The foaming fall 1ts story tells: 

Where, on the hill’s high slope are straying 
Herds, shaggy-fleeced, in pastures playing, 

Seemed not then Iceland’s Isle to share 

With all her children’s gladness there? 


“ Thou stoodst the gaping gulf + beside, 
By gleaming lake,§ in fish abounding, 
Where erst we owned, our honors sounding, 
A folk-ruled thing, famed near and wide. 
The plain, once thronged with thousands, sleepeth, 
The lava thing-field! silence keepeth. 
Seemed not then Iceland’s isle to bear 
Her althing’s loss with sadness there?” 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 








Fine Arts. 
NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of New York and Paris, ad- 
vertise their new etching of the Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare. This etching is entirely the work of Léopold 
Flameng, that prince of living etchers, who, according to 
Mr. Hamerton, is as skillful in contending with the difficul- 
ties attending upon the etcher’s art, as was Rembrandt 
himself. The Chandos portrait is of life size, and this 
etching is of the same size as the portrait.. This famous 
picture, now numbered in the Collection of the National 
Gallery, was painted, so says tradition, by Richard 
Burboge, amateur painter and leading actor in Shake- 
Speare’s company of players. According to the catalog of 
the National Gallery, which traces the history of the pic- 
ture, this portrait has been owned by Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, Davenant, and also by the distinguished actor, 
Betterton. Mr. Keppel has done good service to lovers of 
Shakespeare in thus placing copies of this portrait from 
life, within their reach. Twenty years ago and more, 
Well back in the sixties, I should think, long enough ago, 

*Sira, Title of clergy. 


+Evil giant god; here symbol of volcanic fires. 
+Almauragia, the great rift. 
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at any rate, for one to forget the date, Mr. Keppel’s stand 
was on Fulton Street. That was before traffic in New 
York had forced its way up-town. Even then, Mr. Kep- 
pel’s taste was turning in the direction in whic he is now 
so well known as an authority, and the lover of etchings 
was always sure to find there something specially attract- 
ive. I knew, in those days, more than one art lover who 
would “‘loaf and invite his soul” in that pleasant place 
on the road, toand fro from business in New York to bed 

room in Brooklyn. That was before etching became an 
artistic fad. During the past sixteen years Mr. Keppel 
has published 440 plates, but this, his latest, is also his 
costliest venture. As no good life size portrait of Shake- 
speare has hitherto been published, the venture ought not 
to be a losing one. The “remarques’’ upon the signed 
“remarque proofs” upon vellum and Japan paper are por- 
traits of David Garrick and Edwin Booth. M. Flameng 
supervises directly the printing of the proofs, which is 
done by Chardon of Paris. . 


..-. The School of Drawing and Painting connected with 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has been established 
for fourteen years. It is now better housed than ever be- 
fore,the enlargement in the Museum building having made 
it po:sible to place at the disposal of the school the upper 
story of the new wing. The class in decoration retaios 
two good rooms in the basement, near the library; the 
studio, by which name the building in the yard 1s known, is 
occupied by the painting classes, and five rooms on the 
upper floor are devoted to the classes in the antique and 
life. The class in decoration becomes an integral part of 
the school with a regular course of three years. The re- 
sponsibility of managing the school which, for some years, 
devolved upon the Secretary, Mr. Longfellow, having be- 
come too much for one busy in his profession,was last year 
passed over to a manager specially appointed to the office. 
The growth ofthe school, which last year numbered 117 
pupils, requires that this office be continued. The courses 
of instruction have been made as flexible as possi- 
ble, pupils being judged and promoted not by the 
time they have spent in the school but according to 
their progress. Bi-monthly concours have been estab- 
lished, where work is shown done wholly without the 
teachers’ oversight, and submitted forcriticisms and marks 
by theteachers. Thecorps of instructors :emains the same 
this coming year as it was last year, except that the school 
has lost, through death, Mr. Otto Grundman, who had 
charge of the classes in drawing from the nude figure. 
The list of the other instructors includes Mr. F. W. Ben- 
son, assisted by Miss Felch, class in drawing from the an- 
tique; Mr. E. C. Tarbell, class in painting from model and 
still life; and Mr. C. H. Walker, assisted by Mr J. Linden 
Smith and Miss Coit, class in decorative design. Mr. 
Grundman’s loss will be seriously felt by the many pupils 
for whom he has been laboring since the school was opened, 
for whose instruction he sacrificed his own career, and by 
whom hé was warmly beloved. 


...-A remarkable collection of 5,932 engravings and 58 
Etruscan vases, belonging to the Duke of Berwick and 
Alba, has been cataloged by the curator of the department 
of engravings in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, A. M. 
de Barcia y Pavén, and has been offered for sale this sum- 
mer. The collection includes more than 1,800 engravings 
of the German school from the hands of about 350 engrav- 
ers. The Flemish and Dutch school is represented by more 
than 1,200 works, from about 240 engravers; the Italian 
schooi by nearly the same number of engravings from 250 
different engravers; the French by 257 engravers and more 
than 1,100 works, while the English school is represented 
by 540 works of 257 engravers. In the whole collection as 
many as 1,130 engravers are represented. The two collec- 
tions have been valued at $20,000. Thisisa golden oppor- 
tunity for an art museum. 


....The Art Students’ Association, the ** League” of Bos- 
ton,is to put up a building in the rear of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, from whose land a building site has been granted 
them. The new building will have a lecture hall, stage, 
library, offices, dressing rooms, and a large life class room 
in the basement. The hall will be used for lectures and 
exhibitions, The building will be of brick, Messrs. Crane 
& Wentworth being the architects. 


....It is by no means certain that the superb Morse collec- 
tion of Japanese pottery now in the new wing of the Art 
Museum, will remainin Bostop. It is stillthe property of 
Mr. Morse, and it is intimated by a Boston newspaper that 
Chicago is looking with covetous eyes eastward, The 
price asked for this collection is $100,000. 








Sanitary. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF PHTHISIS. 





ALL that relates to tuberculosis in any of its forms may 
well call for the attention of medical practitioners and of 
the public as interested in the progress of such a malady. 
It is stated that one-ninth of all deaths occur from some 
form of pulmonary disease. The precise relation of tuber- 
culosis as it appears in other parts of the body to so-called 
scrofula or to the forms of phthisis, cannot be said as yet to 
be fully settled. Many pathlogists have accepted the find- 
ing of the bacillus tuberculosis as the proof of the existence 
of the particular form or diathesis known as tuberculosis. 
There are many that go beyond this and spea< of it as the 
vause, in a sense not granted by most practitioners who do 
general practice and are able to attend cases and to trace 
family histories. In these days when we have not yet ex- 
plained how a dog has rabies without having been bitten,or 
how hospital gangrene begins as a specific disease, we had 
better not assert absolutely that there is no disease except 
one derived from a micro-organism of exactly the same 





§Thing-vallavatr; lake of Thing fields. 
}Thing-vellis, Thing fields, site of old icelandic Parliament. 





kind. Also itis ever to be borne in mind that communi- 
cability by inoculation does not prove that causation 
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originally resided in the microphyte, or that there is com- 

municability by inhalation. Nor will the very few experi- 

ments with dust scraped from walls and inoculated into 

animals or inbreathed by them show communicability. 

These experiments, so far as we know, have not been re- 

peated by those not having very preconceived views. 

There are doubts as to whether diseases thus produced 

are specific or whether that tendency to tubercular degen- 
eration, to which some animals are so prone, is not pro- 
duced by the introduction of non-specific virus. While 
we have long contended that sputa of every kind should 
be disinfected or burned, because all sputa represents un- 
stable and decayed organic material, it is needfal that we 
carefully guard against the too ready acceptance of the 
view that contagion is touching us at every point. The 
care of the breath and mouth and enforced cleanliness in 
every respect are the dictates of civilization and of cleanli- 
uess. The relation of disease to filth and of its malignancy 
to foul accumulations or exposures is heing shown con- 
stantly. Hence we favor all reasonable sanitary discipline 
and enforcement; but in order to this we must not be 
scared out of propriety by the contagionists,who see specific 
poison in each breath. We hold many of these questions 
sub judice, and commend to caution whiie holding certain 
doctrines in reserve. Recently,in the Berlin correspond- 
ence to the London Lancet, there has been made an accu- 
rate statement in accord with the views still entertained 
by multitudes as to the heredity of phthisis, and as to the 
facts militating against the doctrine of specific germs as 
the chief cause of consumption. It is as follows: 








“ Dr. August Haupt, of Soden, a beautiful watering-place at 
the foot of the Taurus Mountains, has published a pamphlet 
entitled *The Importance of the Heredity of Tuberculosis in 
Comparison with its Propagation by Sputum.’ It treats of the 
heredity of tuberculosis, its direct inheritance, its incubation, 
statistics of heredity and contagion. Dr. Haupt maintains 
that the inheritance of tuberculosis from parents or ancestors 
cannot possibly be disputed, and that the theory of absolute con- 
tagion is weakly founded. He quotes from the Report of the 
Collective Investigation Committee in respect to the Brompton 
Hospital, in which the danger of infection is declared to be 
utterly improbable. Celli, Guarneri, Aufrecht, and others, are 
of nearly the same opinion. Robertson found that in at least 80 
of 100 married couples in which the husband or the wife was 
consumptive, the other party did not become so. Leudet ob- 
served that out of 112 widows and widowers of persons who died 
of consumption after illnesses varying from one to twenty years 
induration, 105 remained perfectly healthy. During the fourteen 
years of Dettweiler’s work as physician in the Consumption 
Hospital at Falkenstein, there has not been a single case of in- 
fection among the attendants, some of whom were for seven 
years in constant contact with patients who were dangerously 
ill. Theauthor quotes the following words of Professor Leyden: 
‘Immediately after the discovery of the tubercle bacillus there 
was a tendency to attach much more importance to contagion 
than before, but further observation has shown that it does not 
play so very great a part, and that the majority of cases are due 
to heredity.’ Of 689 Italian physicians 59 declared for contagion, 
124 against it, and 497 mainly for heredity. In England 792 
out of 1,078 declared against contagion. Dr. Haupt reports his 
own experience at Soden thus: Among the 1,40 inhabit- 
ants of the place there are 101 who let lodgings. In 
most of the houses the wives, with sisters or daughters, serve 
and tend the tuberculous patients who come for treatment. In 
many houses servant-girls from the neighboring villages, hired 
for the summer, help, making the patients’ beds, cleaning their 
rooms, beating the carpets, removing the sputum—these occupa- 
tions, so closely connected with the danger of infection, are, 
among others, the tasks of these persons: and it must be ad ied 
that they prefer the severest cases. because, as more help is re- 
quired, the remuneration is higher. In winter the members of 
the landlords’ families occupy the rooms in which generally the 
most severely affected patients have lain—the rooms on the 
ground floor. Between 1855 and 1888 48 of the 288 members of such 
families died, 10 of them of tuberculosis. In 6 of these 10 cases he- 
redity was demonstrabie, and the remaining 4 were due to colds 
and external causes. Of the 415 servant-girls, 17 died, 5of them 
of vuberculosis, also demonstrably due to other causes than in- 
fection. Within thirty years, then, among 653 persons, most of 
whom were for several summers with and in attendance on the 
patients, there were 15 deaths from tuberculosis, not caused by 
infection. The same proportion prevails among other persons 
in close contact with consumptive patients, attendants, washer- 
women, etc. Asto the general mortality of Soden, the pamphlet 
contains the following data: Seventy-six persons died during the 
last three years; 10 aged from eighty to eighty-five, 11 from sev- 
enty to eighty, 9 from 60 to 70. Of these 76 deaths, 7 were 
due to tuberculosis, including two cases of tuberculous menin- 
gitis in children, and one of tuberculosis of the bones, also in a 
child. Of the four other cases, only one was that of a person 
who came in contact with patients, and this was a case of alco- 
holism, ending in phthisis.” 








Diblical Research. 


THE current number of The Jewish Quarterly Review 
contains a short article, by Prof. A. H. Sayce, on the “* os- 
traca ” of Upper Egypt, and some of their bearings upon 
the history and life of the past. It is only within a few 
years that ostraka have received attention and been col- 
lected, so that few beyond the circle of the Nile travelers 
know what they are. Briefly, they are fragments of pot- 
tery used for records, in demotic or in cursive Greek, as 
receipts of tax-payments for the most part. They were 
cheaper than papyrus or parchment, and were used in the 
Ptolemaic age of Egypt, through the Roman period, down 
to the time when the old religion of the country was super- 
seded by Christianity bringing in the Coptic alphabet. 
They were first found at Elephantine, then at Thebes, and 
afterward at Akhmim, Koptos, Gebelain and elsewhere. 
Aside from acknowledging payment of direct taxes, they 
were employed for registering levies on palm-trees, for not- 
ing the amount of “ pure oil” allowed to slaves, for per- 
mission to practice trades, for epistolary correspondence: 
and the Coptic monks went so far as to use them for pre- 
serving prayers and extracts from favorite sermons, At 
Karnagq, also, Professor Sayce obtained two or three, of the 
Ptolemaic Period, which disclose the existence of a Jewish 








family residing at Thebes, and following there the profes- 
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sion of “publ ” One of these, pertaining to the head | acceptable to the advanced glacialists of the United States. 


of the family, Simon by name, reads: 

“Acopy. Simon, the son of Eleazar, who has taken the cob- 
bler’s fourths for the 28th year, sends greeting to Mesoreus. I 
have received from yuur son in payment of the tax in the month 
of Tybi 4,000 copper drachme. Dellons isthe scribe, at Simon's 
request, as he does not himself know how to write |Greek].” 

Another, relating to the father, Simon, runs as follows: 

* Marius sends greeting to Simon; there has been paid for the 
tax on the pasturage to the Theban Zeus, for the 27th year, 
3,440 copper drachme.” 

Two others show that Simon the father was succeeded in 
his office by his son Philoktes—a Greek name! indicating 
how thoroughly the Semitic family had become Hellen- 
ized: 


“The 3d year, the 13th [day] of Pakhons, Philoctes, the son 
of Simon, has paid for the registration-tax of the distriét around 
Thebes, for the same year, 100 ardebs of corn. Kritolacs.” 

“ The 5th year, the 26th of Pakhons, Philoktes, the son of Si- 
mon, has paid for the registration-tax, for the 5th year, 158 ar- 
debs of barley.” 


These documents Professor Sayce regards as remarkable 
from many points of view: 


“The New Testament had made us acquainted with the fact 
that the taxes were farmed in Palestine by Jews during the 
Roman period; and the history of Joseph, the nephew of Onias, 
given by Josephes (A. J., xii, 4), had shown that a Jew might be 
employed by the Ptolemies in collecting the taxes of Northern 
Egypt. But the ostraka of Karnac carry us one step further. 
They prove that, not only in Alexandria and its neighborhood, 
but even the distant ‘metropolis’ of Thebes, inthe heart of na- 
tive Egypt, the office of tax-gatherer might be held by a Jewin 
the second century B.c. They further prove that the Jew who 
accepted the office was already on the road to disowning both 
his faith and his nationality. Simon, the son of Eleazar, it is 
true, could not write Greek; but he did not shrink from collect- 
ing the ‘sacred tax’ due to the great heathen sanctuary of 
Upper Egypt, and in associating himself with pagan colleagues. 
it is not surprising, therefore, to find that in the next genera- 
tion the family were removed yet one step farther from Judaism, 
and that his son and successor no longer bore even a Jewish 
name. The facts thiow a strong light onthe Hellenizing ten- 
dencies which in the age of Simon threatened at one time to 
absorb the peopie of Israel.” 


----The Palestine Exploration Fund is issuing photo- 
graphs of the Moabite Stone, the Siloam Inscription and 
the Tablet from Herod’s Temple, with accompanying 
translations, and a fac-simile of the Vase found in a crev- 
ice at the foundation of the southeast corner of the 
Haram-area, eighty feet below the present surface—all 
post free to subscribers direct from the Office at 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W. C., at 7d. each—14 cents. 


..-- Two bays in the gallery of minor Egyptian and As 
syrian antiquities, in the upper story of the British Mu- 
seum, have recently been re-arranged and thrown open to 
the public. Among the Babylonian antiquities are en- 
graved stones, ornements, boundary demarkations, title 
deeds, grants of land, records of purchases, some as old as 
B Cc. 4000. 








Science. 


Dr. G. M. Dawson, of the Canada Geological Survey, 
presents a summary of his views respecting the glaciation 
of the Dominion of Canada, especially of the western por- 
tioa, in the September Geologist. As long known, the facts 
in the east have pointed to the existence of a single ice- 
cap with its center of dispersion near Hudson’s Bay. 
This he calls the Laurentide glacier. The more western, 
whose central snowfield must have been comprised be- 
tween the 55th and 59th parallels, is named the Cordil- 
leram glacier. Its length was about 1,200 miles, with a 
flow ncrthward of 380 miles, and southward of 600 miles. 
These two ice-caps were separated by the great plains,where 
were phenomena independent of those on either side. The 
general history of the Cordilleran glacier is stated in terms 
closely resembling the latest views respecting that of the 
eastern ice-mass, viz., an elevation, giving rise to the first 
ice-age, followed by the interglacial period of depression, 
and in its turn by the second ice-age also a time 
of elevation. In the scheme of correlation between 
the regions of the great plains and of the Cor- 
dilleras, Dawson finds evidence of alternating phenomena. 
During the first ice-age the Cordilleras were much ele- 
vated, and displayed the most severe glaciation known 
there; but over the piains there was a correlative subsi- 
dence with deposition of the lower boulderclay. Very pos- 
sibly this was contemporaneous with increased elevation in 
the Laurentide area, Following the first cold eracame the 
subsidence of the Cordilleras, the decay of the glacier, and 
the deposition of boulder clays and silts, but an elevation of 
the plains, accompanied by the production of extensive 
lakes. The second ice-age was marked by re-elevation of 
the Cordilleras and correlative subsidence of the plains, 
which was more extensive than before, extending to the 
base of the Rocky Mount&ins near the international boun- 
dary. The second ice-age appears to have been succeeded 
by a subsidence of part of the Cordilleras to a level 2,500 
feet lower than at present, during which important fine- 
grained deposits, called “white silts,’ were Jaid down. 
This material was evidently afforded by streams flowing 
from several large glaciers, and may in some measure cor- 
respond to the loess of the Mississippi Valley. There was 
a correlative elevation of the plains at this time, and the 
undulations ceased, so that their relative levels became 
very much what they are at present. The Missouri coteau 
formed during this period of rest along a shore line. Last 
of all came a renewed elevation of the Cordilleras, with one 
marked pause, during which the shore stood about 200 feet 
lower than at present. The glaciers diminished greatly 
and the climate ameliorated. In the plains all connection 
between the inland and marine waters was broken up. 
Lake Agassiz formed and was drained northerly. This 
movement was upward, so that the changes in both regions 
had now become alike. These general conclusions will prove 








Others of the younxer Canadian geologists, as R. Bell, Tyr- 
rell and Lawson, have also recently advocated doctrines 
equally removed from the Lyellian hypothesis so persist 
ently set forth by Sir William Dawson, who seems to have 
no followers left in Canada. 


....In the great question of the influence of forests on 
climate, it must be true that the forest must come before 
the climate can be influenced. A tree which will only exist 
in a moist climate must find a moist climate before it com- 
mences its existence. Out of this has grown the axiom 
that forests are a result and not the cause of climate. 
Still the facts that forests do influence climate to a great 
extent continue to accumulate, and some very interesting 
ones have recently been developed in regard to the redwood 
forests of the Pacific coast. These trees, Sequoia sémper- 
virens, are closely related to the Mammoth S. gigantea 
bat while the latter is confined to a few groves in the 
mountain districts, the redwoods form huge forests extend- 
ing in narrow belts of occasionally twenty-five miles wide 
with occasional interruptions from the Bay of Monterey 
into Oregon. Wherever it grows there is frequent fog, and 
possibly the fog had to do with the selection, so to speak, 
by the tree of a place of growth; but it is now shown by 
the pools of muddy water, and continuous precipitation 
of the moisture, like rain, while all around the forests is 
dusty and dry, that the trees have a strong fog-condensing 
power. It may not have much influence on feeding the 
springs as the roots of the trees would most likely absorb 
most of the moisture the foliage had condensed four them, 
but the moisture retained by the forest would have wan- 
dered away to some other locality had it not been here 
arrested, and some other locality must therefore be the 
drier for the redwood forests existing just where they are. 
There is so much going under.the name of science in re- 
gard to the mutual relations of forest and climate that will 
not bear close scrutiny, that it is refreshing to have some 
facts placed before us that come under the head of actual 
demonstration. 


School and College. 


RECENT statistics published by the Prussian Government 
show that, contrary to current ideas, the number of lady 
teachers in the public schools of that country is rapidly in- 
creasing, especially in the Western provinces, which have 
always been the leaders in this innovation, Thus, as early 
as 1886, the province of. Westphalia had 1,206, the Rhenish 
province 2.855 lady teachers; while East Prussia had only 
164, West Prussia 156, Pommerania 119, and Posen 36. The 
total number of lady teachers in the whole Kingdom was 
1,752 in 1861, 2,016 in 1864, 2,381 in 1875, namely 2,689 Catho- 
lic, 1,867 Protestant, and 12 Jewish. In 1879 the total was 
already 5,050, of whom 3,155 were Catholic, 1,867 Protest- 
ant, and 19 Jewish. The latest statistics show up 6,848, 
and of these 4,233 are Catholic, 2,551 Protestant, 11 other 
Christians, 53 Jewisb. The most noteworthy feature about 
the matter is, that altho in Prussia the Protestants con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the population, the Catholics 
have almost twice the representation among the lady 
school teachers. This is all the more remarkable because 
in Prussia, as is the case in America, the Catholic Church 
is bitterly antagonizing the public schools in their present 
condition. But there, as here, they seem to be perfectly 
willing to secure positions and infiuence for their people 
in these ** godless ’’ schools. Of these 6,848 lady teachers, 
4,097 are employed in city schools, 850 in Berlin alone, and 
2,751 in country schools. In addition, fully 5,000 ladies are 
engaged in private, middle and advanced grade of schools, 
as alsoin private families, all of these teachers having 
State certificates. Thus, about 12,000 ladies are engaged 
in this work in Prussia, while the total number of male 
teachers in corresponding grades is 73,832. It is of peda- 
gogic interest that the country which is acknowledged to 
be at the head in matters of education, higher and lower, 
and where the percentage of illiteracy, all things con- 
sidered, is the smallest on the globe, is steadily opening to 
lady teachers a greater number of positions in the element- 
ary and lower grades of her public schools. 








....The fall term of Maryville College has opened with a 
larger attendance than ever before present at the begin- 
ning ofthe year. The senior class is the largest known at 
Maryville. Memorial Hall received important improve- 
ments during the summer vacaiion. Some valuable addi- 
tions were made to the library. A large and substantial 
house, a residence for the president, is in process of erec- 
tion on the college grounds. It occupies a very sightly and 
commanding situation, and is the gift of the late Mrs. Jane 
F. Willard, of Auburn; N. Y. It is erected as a memorial 
of her husband, Dr. Sylvester Willard, who with Hop. Wil- 
liam E Dodge, Mr. William Shaw, of Pittsburg, Peun., 
and Mr. Preserved Smith, of Dayton, Ohio, contributed 
$100,000 to the endowment of the college in 1883. The Rev. 
James Bassett, whose able work on Persia received a 
whole page of notice by Mr. Benjamin, in arecent number 
of THE INDEPENDENT, has been engaged forthe year Miss 
Margaret Henry, who was for atime a missionary in Japan, 
has been secured as governess. Further endowment is 
greatly needed to meet the urgent demand of increasing 
numbers. A gymnasium would be of great service. The 
increase of the library, aud the improvement of the 
grounds, as well as enlarged courses of instruction call for 
further immediate endowment. About three-fourths of the 
students are members of Evangelical churches from Mas- 
sachusetts to Oregon. A goodly number have the ministry 
in view. 


...-The Northwestern University, Henry Wade Rogers, 
LL.D., President, has entered upon its new year with 
generous increase of students over its large attend- 
ance of last year. A freshman class of 162; with a total of 
358 in the college of liberal arts; academic department, 465; 
medicine, 340; theology, 220; law, 173; pharmacy, 233; den- 











tistry, 39; music, 197; oratory, 53; fine art, 31; total, 2, 
an increase of 312 over last year. Dr. Rogers accepts the 
presidency, and will assume its duties fully the first of No 
vember. Ata cost of $150,000 the university is recting 
new buildings for such of its professional schools as are in 
Chicago, and is putting $20,000 into the improvement of its 
marketable Evanston property, while several thousands 
have been expended the past summer in beautifying the 
campus; and the architect is engaged upon plans for a 
handsome and extensive new building for the academic de 
partmevt. The college of theology, known as Garrett In. 
stitute, held its formal annual opening September 30th 
with addresses by Bishop Thoburn and Dr. McIntyre. ; 


....The New England Conservatory of Music, which last 
year registered 2,212 pupils, opens this year more promis. 
ingly than ever with Carl Faelton as Acting Director, 
The name of this institution is misleading; painting, 
sculpture, elocution, rhetoric, literature, languages and 
sciences are also taught. 


....-The Rev. Isaac C. Ketter, Ph.D., President of the 
Grove City College, in Michigan, has been eiected presj- 
dent of Macalester College, in Minnesota. 


..--Cornell University opened last week with about the 
same number of students as last year. Over seven hundred 
were registered. 








Personalities. 


Mr. H. DE C. HAMILTON, who, on November 16th, 
1888, took to England from Mr. Edison’s laboratory the ex. 
perimental and first ‘* perfected phonograph” that left Mr. 
Edison’s hands, has returned to America, bringing with 
him over forty phonograph records, among which 
are some of those made at Stanley’s wedding at 
Westminster Abbey, records of the Abbey clock, of 
the striking of ‘‘ Big Ben,’’ in the tower of the Parliament 
buildings, and a bugle-call made by the very bugle that 
sounded the fatal charge of the Light Brigade, blown by 
one of the Six Hundred. Mr. Hamilton also possesses dif- 
ferent eminent voice records, including one of Mr. Glad- 
stone and one of Gounod singing at the French Academy 
of Science while the phonograph was being exhibited there 
for the first time; and more than fifty autograph phono- 
graphs of the most distinguished personages of Great Brit- 
aio, with autograph letters. 





....The young Czarewitch of Russia, who, if he does not 
die too soon, will in due season figure before the world as 
Nicolas If, is about to undertake a voyage around the 
world, for observation and general enlightenment. He 
proposes to take a look at the: United States. It is to be 
hoped that the effect will be to liberalize his minJ, and 
that the people of Russia will reap the benefits thereof in a 
less tyrannical conduct of the affairs of Russian Czarism. 


....Gen. E. Burd Grubb bas finally decided to ac- 
cept the Spanish mission, to which post he was re- 
cently appointed by the President. He is busily engaged 
in arranging his private affairs, in order to be ready to sail 
at an early date. The General will go unaccompanied by 
members of his family, but will be joined later on by his 
mother, Mrs. Euphemia Grubb, and daughter, Miss Effie 
Grubb, who will spend the winter with him in Madrid. 


....-Commander Dennis W. Mullan, of the United States 
Navy, who commanded the warship “‘ Nipsic,”’ while that 
vessel was at Samoa, was presented with a gold chronome- 
ter watch, chain and charm at Annapolis last Thursday. 
The gift was voted him by the Maryland Legislature at its 
last session in recognition of his gallant services during the 
hurricane at Apia last year. The presentation was made by 
Governor Jackson. 


....-The New Hampshire Historical Society is interested 
in what is supposed to be the grave of a Norseman of the 
tenth century, at Hampton. Three-fourths of a mile north 
of the beach is an uncovered boulder, three feet long by 
two thick, which has scratches in the form of a cross at the 
bottom and top, and certain marks claimed to be of Norse 
origin. The “‘ grave”’ is near by, but has not been opened. 


....The Czar’s personal bodyguard of private police con- 
sists of fifteen specially picked Corsicans, mature and tried 
men, chosen and trained by M. Celertin Pietri, nephew of 
Napoleon ILI’s Minister of Polive. These men have to keep 
_watch io the kitchens and private apartments, while some 
of them act as assistant cooks. It isintended gradually to 
increase the corps as suitable men can be found. 


....A letter has been received from Dr. Oscar Baumann, 
the African explorer, telling of his trip over the Pare 
Mountains. The letter was written at Upegua, and says 
that the journey, which was made in fourteen days, was 
through territory which had never before been traversed 
by a civilized man. Dr. Baumann is now in Northern 
Upesequa, in a district that has not hitherto been explored 
by a European. 


....Stepniak, the famous novelist, Nihilist and leader of 
the revolutionary party, iscoming to Americain Decem- 
ber. He will deliver a few lecturesin this country. His 
subjects will be ‘‘Nihilism: Its Past History and Pros- 
pects,”’ “Siberian Exile” and “Count Tolstoi, as Novelist 
and Social Reformer.’’ 


.-.-Gad’s Hill Place, Rochester, famous as the home of 
Charles Dickens, has just been purchased by the Hon. 
Francis Law Latham, Advocate-General at Bombay. 


...»Henry Savage Landor, a son of Walter Suvage Lan- 
dor, is an artist, and is traveling in Japan. He has al- 
ready ‘‘ done” this country. 


....Medford people say H. J. Moon, aged sixty-one, is the 
original of the village blacksmith in Longfellow’s faiaous 





poem. 
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THE annual prospectuses of the most important orches- 
tral and vocal societies of the city are now in circulation. 
In each case the subscription lists are reported as large as 
usual, or larger; and in the instance of most of them de- 
sirable seats will be uniformly at a premium. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York announces the 
customary six concerts on the following Saturday evenings: 
Nov. 15th, Dec. 6th, Jan. 10th, Feb. 7th, March 7th and 
April 1ith, the public rehearsals taking place on the Fri- 
day afternoons next preceding each of those dates. The 
list of larger works to be performed contains standard and 
tried favorites of the past rather than noveltiesto a some- 
what unusual extent. It has not been a prolific summer 
among composers. There was a small output of scores, 
The new Goldmark Overture, “Prometheus,” is particular- 
jzed, a new concerto for violin by Joachim and a Suite by 
Mozkowski. The symphonies include Beethoven’s Second, 
Third and Seventh, and Spohr’s “Consecration of Tones” 
—which factitious, elaborate, prosy work could well have 
been allowed to rest undisturbed. (Who has disquieted 
Spohr to bring him up in this way?) Franz Rummel! will 
be the seloist at the first concert, in Beethoven’s E Flat 
Concerto; and Miss Clementine de Vere and Mrs. Camilla 
Urso also are artists secured for appearance in course of 
the winter. The concerts take place, as hitherto, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Theodore Thomas, in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, conducts—which may he long 
continue to do. 

The Symphony Society, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
announces these six as its concert dates: Nov. 22d, Dec. 
13th, Jan. 8d, Jan. 31st, Feb. 2ist, March 2ist, On the Fri- 
days in each week come the afternoon rehearsals. At the 
opening rehearsal and concert of the winter (Nov. 2ist- 
22d) the symphony will be Beethoven’s Third (** Eroica’’) 
the new overture *‘ Prometheus’’ by Carl Goldmark will 
be given, as well as Liszt’s ‘“‘Festklinge” symphonic-poem, 
and Mr. Theodore Reichmann will be the soloist. The 
Symphony Society has leased the Metropolitan for one 
year longer for its concerts—till its magnificent new home 
is completed. 

Those who may feel some surprise not to say disappoint- 
ment in the fact that so flourishing an organization as the 

Oratorio Society, also under Mr. Vamrosch, will this year 
give only two concerts, instead of three, and in those two 
take up only the well-worn ‘‘Creation”’ of Haydn and (as 
is de rigueur for the Holidays concert) Handel’s 
“Messiah,” may feel less dissatisfied when the rea- 
son and the compensation are given. By a formal 
announcement it is stated that a Music Festival, sim- 
ilar to those in the city a few years ago will be 
given in April, for the purpose of becomingly dedicat- 
ing and opening the new Music Hall, which each week 
bas been assuming more and more imposing and beautiful 
sbape on the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh 
Avenue. That the great hall will be entirely done even in 
the spring, is notlikely. Its size and the details of its plan 
forbid. It will be in ample readiness, however, for such 
a purpose. The Oratorio Society having to undertake a 
prominent part in the choral music to be studied will 
shorten and simplify its regular winter’s work. The di- 
rectors of the Society state that it has been decided to in- 
crease the chorus to six hundred voices, and that persons 
competent te join will be welcomed. Applications for 
such admittance to the augmented chorus must be made 
(in person) on any Thursday evening between 8 and 10, at 
Association Hall, on Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, where the regular rehearsals of the Society are 
held, and new members who join before October 24th will 
have the privilege of taking part at the regular concerts 
during the season, as well as at the festival performances. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Arthur Ni- 
kisch, will be heard for a fifth series of concerts here this 
winter—whereof will everybody be glad. Chickering Hall 
will be their place (Steinway Hall having ceased to exist), 
and if the more limited space of Chickering Hall suggests 
some crowding at these admirable concerts, there is a gain 
in accessibility and sociability that will please most people; 
and we do not believe that the tone of the orchestra will 
prove too big for the building. The concert dates are the 
Tuesday evenings, Nov. 11th, Dec. 9th, Jan. 13th, and Feb. 
%4ch, Something has been rumored of a fifth concert; but 
it has not yet come to us ex officio. 

Also in Caickering Hall will be given the Philharmonic 
Club’s chamber-music concerts, on Nov. 18th, Jan. 6th, 
and March 3d; the Viademir de Pacimann piano-forte re- 
citals, in midwinter; and such other concerts as those by 
the Beethoven String Quartet Club (Nov. 20th, Jan. 15tn, 
and March 12th); the Mendelssohn Glee Club (Dec. 2d, Feb. 
10th, April 21st); the Musurgia (Nov. 25th, Jan. 27th, April 
7th); the Rubinstein Club (Nov. 25th, Jan. 27th, April 7th); 
and others, to the number of a couple of dozen. 

Brooklyn, this year, seems to grow more independent 
than ever before of New York’s orchestral and choral at- 
tractions. In addition to the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, under Mr. Thomas, there will be given this year 
an extended series of orchestral concerts by Anton Seidl 
and tne Metropolitan Orchestra, under the Seidl Society’s 
auspices; a new sev of ** popular’’ concerts, with set even- 
ings devoted to music by writers of particular nationali- 
ties—German, French, Italian, American and so on, under 
Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske, so long Mr. Thomas’s right-hand 
man and chorus lieutenant. The dates for Mr. Wiske’s 
Series are Nov, 17th, Dec. 22d, Jan. 26th, Feb. 23d, March 
23d, April13th, The orchestra will be identical with Mr. 
Thomas’s own band. The Brooklyn Choral Society will 
begin its Tuesday night rehearsals at once, and applicants 
Will be received at the Polytechnic Institute’s Chapel on 
Livingston Street, the regular practice hall. 

This week in its interests is something light. It is the 
third one of the fiae Seidl concerts at the Madison Square 
Garden, which have proved as popular as they ought to be; 

{t introduces us on Saturday night to the most significant 





Company; it brings back Miss Agnes Huntingdon to 
American audiences in Planquette’s **Paul Jones” so 
long a London success; and numbers the days of Mr. Solo- 
mon’s clean, pretty, tastefully scored and very unoriginal 
“ Red Hussar,” wherein Miss Marie Tempest has each week 
demonstrated her right to be considered one of the most 
charmingly endowed light sopranos ever heard in New 
York. As previously announced the Metropolitan’s official 
season of grand opera in German does not begin till the 
middle of November, with Franchetti’s “ Azrael.’’ 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 19th. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUE SERVICE.—LUKE xxu, 24-87. 


NoTEs.—** Which of them is accounted to be greatest.” — 
Notice King James’s Version, ‘should be accounted.” 
This controversy was in the early part of the repast. Luke 
was ignorant of the precise moment. It was undoubtedly 
not so much a question as to who should wash the feet as 
to whom should be accorded the honor of sitting in the 
place of honor next to Jesus. It was a question of priority 
at the time—the first place at the table was held by the 
disciples to be typical of the first place in the next kingdom. 
Peter and Jobn had the best of reasons to claim the right 
of sitting in the seat of honor. Jesus cut short the debate 
by deciding in favor of the gentler John. ** But Tam 
in the midst of you as he that serveth.”—We must imag- 
ine our Lord washing his disciples’ feet as he speaks. 
« In my temptations.’’—Christ acknowledges here in this 
word that his spirit was riven by the insults and persecu- 
tions and reproaches that had been heaped upon him in his 
career of mercy. The faithfulness of his few disciples was 
the sweetest joy that sustained him in the trials that he 
knew were drawing near.——‘“ The cock shall not crow 
this day.”’—The 14th Nisan, which began at sunset, before 
they sat down to table. 

Instruction.—The contention for greatness has at last 
invaded our American life. It is a disease that undermines 
the whole of our society. It appears in every village. It 
shows its grossest forms in every large city. Self-seeking 
is a contagion that only a few escape. If there is any place 
that should be free from secular vices, it is in the conse- 
crated atmosphere of the church. But, as in our Lord’s 
day, the mania to be first breaks out in dark spots. Who 
has the best-fitting coat, the handsomest bonnet, who 
passes the contribution plate, who sings the solo of the day, 
who has the most to sayin managing the Lord’s affairs, 
these become to thousands matters of more moment than 
the mending of a broken life. To go to church, lead a 
blameless life, give large contributions—this is not Chris- 
tianity. It is part of it, as paint is part of a vessel. Itis 
the spiritual ornament. The Christian is the spendthrift 
of himself for others. This is the hull. 

Christ opposes, in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses 
of the lesson, the two ideals as widely different as death is 
from life. Lordship is the common goal of humanity. It 
is the uneducated aim. Authority is the brute ideal. 
Christ claims to be the founder of a new, a higher society, 
in which the only title to distinction shall be the abundance 
of gentle service performed for any one else except one’s 
self. 

It was noslight matter in the estimation of their grateful 
Master that his followers had been so loyal tohim. It 
meant a great deal. It meant stoical indifference under 
abuse and insults. It meant persistent faith in the high 
personality of the Nazarene. It meant a fine quality 
of manliness to be associated for two years or more in 
Christ’s temptation and abasement. But to be lifted on 
high one must first be lowly. To be associated in final tri- 
umphs one must be a partner in apparent defeats. 

Napoleon’s most popular characteristic was that he never 
forgot his friends. He was never tired of rewarding them, 
of lifting them up, of honoring them. Napoleon’s favor 
was blasted at Waterloo. Christ’s favor to his loyal adher- 
ents begins in this life, and passes into a fruitful elernity 
in the next. 

Christ was a student of those he loved. He isnow. Pe- 
ter’s temptations were an open scroll to him. This gentle 
warning was to prevent his rash disciples from despairing 
when the hour of his desertion came. In this example he 
warns each of us not to despair as Judas did, even if we 
betray him bitterly. There is still the loving friend wait- 
ing to take us back to a splendid service. 

It is easy enough to bea Christian in the church, as it 
was comparatively easy to be a faithful disciple while pro- 
tected and favored daily by their Lord. The hour of deci- 
sion comes when one goes forth alone to conquer, without 
ecclesiastical backing, with nothing but indomitable faith. 
Every one lives bath lives. The life of the home, of the 
street, of the business, is generally unsupported. Christian 
success depends on independent equipment. Peter en- 
countered a thousand new dangers after Christ died. When 
we leave the church Sunday night, the world of carnal 
pursuits rises against the world of the Spirit. Here is no 
easy seat upon red cushions; it is a fight for the Master’s 
cause. Life is nothing but a continual stand for the right. 


ip 
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MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON attended the Old Catho- 
lic International Congress at Cologne, with her husband, 
having been specially invited by the president, and received 
much attention from the delegates of different countries. 
From the beginning of the Old Catholic movement, this 
lady has been afriend to Bishops Reinkens and Herzog, 
who have always appreciated her intelligent aid and devo- 
tion in the work. It was remarked that the Dutch bishops 
at the Congress, who have hitherto been reluctant to in- 











dorse a married clergy, seemed greatly pleased with | 
Madame Loyson and her fine son; and their priests, of whom 
twenty-one were prusent, ane who are not tted 
marry, drank to her health with empr 
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DOMESTIC. 


A SPECIAL dispatch trom Chicago to the New York 
Tribune says that a public sensation has been created by 
the discovery of the great secret fight against the Illinois 
Compulsory School Law. After the conventions of the 
two political parties in Illinois, in which the Democrats 
acceded to the demand of the sectarians for a repeal of the 
law and the Republicans agreed enly to a reasonable mod- 
ification, it was given out by the Lutherans and Catholics 
that the churches would take no part in the coming cam- 
paign, but would repose their faith in the declarations of 
the two political parties. It is now learned that within 
the last week every Republican and Democratic candidate 
for the lllinois Legislature has been served with notice. by 
the German Lutheran societies and German Evangelical 
committees of his district that he can bave their support 
only by signing the following inclosed pledge: 

“The undersigned, if elected to the Thirty-seventh Legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois, do hereby pledge myself to make 
all lawful efforts toward repealing or revising the Compulsory 
School law, approved May 24th, 1889, and now in effect, so that 
said law will not interfere directly or indirectly with parental 
authority over the child in determining the means and extent 
of its education, will not prescribe a certaln school or class of 
schools where it shall be educated, will not restrict religious 
liberty in any form, nor leave parochial or private schools sub- 
ject to State supervision or control.” 

This is regarded as an open declaration of war against the 
present law requiring that all children shall receive their 
preliminary education in the English language; and it is 
now expected by politicians that the present month will 
see the religio-political contest in Wisconsin spread to IIli- 
nois. An attempt will be made at once tu have a special 
meeting of the Republican State Central Committee held 
for the purpose of issuing an appeal to Republican candi- 
dates not to be coerced into signing a pledge which is in 
such direct antagonism to the platform recently adopted 
by the State Convention. 


...-The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company has issued the following circular: 

“The recent strike, the acts of lawlessness committed in con- 
nection therewith, the published correspondence between the 
leaders of the organization that ordered it, and the fact that 
many men now seeking re-employment state that they quit work 
from fear of personal violence, and did not dare to resume work 
for the same reason, compel the management of this company 
to announce that it objects to its employés being members of te 
organization known as the *‘ Knights of Labor.’ The manage- 
ment is satisfied that membership in this particular organiza- 
tion is inconsistent with faithful and efficient service to the com- 
pany, and is likely at any time to prevent it from properly dis- 
charging its duties to the public. You willat once take such 
action as will bring this circalar tothe attention of the employés 
in your respective departments. 

“ H. WALTER WEBB, Third Vice-President.’ 


...- The Old Democracy of South Carolina refuses to ac- 
cept Tillman as candidate for Governor, and a Conven- 
tion of Straight-Outs meets to-day which will probably 
nominate Judge Haskell. The Republican State Commit- 
tee will meet at the same time and will probably indorse 
the Straight-Out ticket. The promise is made that the 
Negroes’ vote shall be counted. 


-...The Conference Report on the Tariff bill was finally 
passed by the Senate on Wednesday of last weck by a strict 
party vote, except that three Republicans voted with the 
Democrats in the negative. The completed bill then went 
to the President, who was inan adjoining room, and the 
President signed it, giving the pen with which he signed it 
to representative Adams. 


FOREIGN. 


..A conference of the Irish Nationalists, called by Mr. 
Parnell, was held in Dublin, on Monday. Part of the 
business of the conference was the selection of a deputa- 
tion to visit America for the purpose of laying before the 
people of that country a plain statement of the situation 
of affairs in Ireland. Messrs. John Dillon, William 
O’Brien, Thomas Power O’Connor, Timethy Sullivan and 
Abraham Gill were appointed to form the deputation. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy moved the adoption of four resolutions, 


P all of which had previously been submitted to Mr. Parnell. 


The first of these pledges the fullest support of the Nation- 
al League to the tenants who are threatened with ruin 
in consequence of the course adopted by the Government 
and landlord syndicates. The second resolution demands 
that certain distressed districts in the southern and west- 
ern parts of Ireland be given especial consideration by the 
Government, and that measures be taken at once for the 
relief of the inhabitants. The Government is called upon 
to begin a series of public improvements for the purpose 
of giving employment to the people and enabling them to 
support themselves without charitable assistance. Tne 
third resolution condemns in emphatic terms the conduct 
of the Government in causing the arrest of Messrs. 
O’Brien, Dillon, and the other Nationalist leaders arraigned 
at Tipperary. The fourth resolution says that the Nation- 
alist party is compelled by circumstances to make an ap- 
peal toits friends everywhere in behalf o the Irish tenants, 
and it looks especially to its friends in America to sub- 
scribe generously for the defense of a distressed people. 
This appeal, the resolution says, is made most unwillingly; 
but the desperate strait in which the Irish tenants are now 
placed makes it absolutely necessary that assistance should 
be asked from friends and sympathizers throughout the 
world, 


....Thirty arrests have been madéin Russia in connec- 
tion with a workmen’s political movement. The prisoners 
haye been secretly examined by the Police Department. 
In the interior others have been arrested charged with the 
manufacture of bombs, 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE AT MINNEAPOLIS? 


IT now appears to be tolerably certain that changes 
in the system and policy of the American Board will be 
proposed and pressed at Minneapolis this week. This, 
at least, is the general expectation. Those who are not 
pleased with the Board as it is, will doubtless make 
themselves heard in behalf of certain demands, and the 
Board will have to determine what answer shall be given. 
In our opinion this answer will scarcely be second in 
importance to that which was given at Springfield in 
1887; and we are equally convinced that it ought not to 
be different in character from that decisive utterance. 

Whatever propositions are brought before the Board 
must, of course, be considered; and in considering them 
and the proper digposition to be made of them, the 
Board, it seems to us, should keep constantly in view 
the bearing these propositions may have upon the de- 
cisions given at Des Moines and Springfield. If those 
decisions were sound and wise, the Board should stand 
by them. If the administration of the Prudential Com- 
mittee has been strictly in accordance with those de- 
cisions, the Board should stand by the Prudential Com- 
mittee. It isas plain to us as the light of day that the 
purpose animating those who are clamoring for changes 
in the system and policy of the Board is to secure prac- 
tically an annulment of the Des Moines and Springfield 
resolutions. In considering the question whether some- 
thing should bé done to conciliate the opposition to the 
present policy of the Board, it is important to know ex- 
actly what will satisfy that opposition. It 1s apparent 
that these opponents are far from satisfied with the ac- 
tion taken last year, which it was hoped would result 
in permanent peace. They will appear at Minneapolis 
with stronger demands than they presented at New 
York. If some of their demands at Minneapolis are 
conceded, is it not equally certain that they will appear 
at the meeting a year hence with other demands? In 
other words, is it not reasonably sure that they will be 
satisfied with nothing short of a complete surrender of 
the American Board? If the friends of the Board are 
prepared to make that surrender, it isas well, perhaps, 
to make itat Minneapolis as anywhere else; but if those 
who fought and won the battle at Springfield are still of 
the same mind as they were then, let the answer this 
week be such that there shall be no encouragement to 
continue # harassing policy. 








Some of the propositions made respecting methods of 
administration do not seem to us to be dangerous or un- 
wise in themselves, We would not strenuously contend 
that the meetings of the Prudential Committee ought 
not to be open tocorporate members, nor that examina- 
tion of candidates as to their theological belief should not 
be conducted before the Prudential Committee; nor even 
that the election of member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee for a term of years, with the right of re-election, 
might not be an improvement on the present system. If 
such changes as these would bring relief to any bur- 
dened mind and would put an end to controversy, we 
should be heartily in favor of them. But we have no 
idea that they would satisfy anybody. They would sim- 
ply whet the appetite of those who want a. re-organiza- 
tion of the Board for further and more radical changes. 
We are glad to see The Congregationalist set itself so 
strongly against the proposals to re-organize the Board, 
to refer the theological fitness of candidates to councils, 
and to oust the home secretary. But these changes are 
still demanded, nevertheless, The Tribune quotes Dr. 
Lyman Abbott as saying that he wants such changes in 
the American Board as will make *‘ its platform suffi- 
ciently catholic to include in its fellowship and co- 
operation all those who are recognized by ordaining and 
installing councils as in good fellowship with the Con- 
gregational churches at home.” Dr, A. H. Bradford not 
only asks for a change in the plan of choosing corporate 
members, but he would have the theological fitness of 
candidates determined by councils. With these opin- 
ions Dr. E, C. Smyth, of Andover, heartily agrees, and 
he says that these ‘‘ mghts will persistently make them- 
selves heard until the Board comes into line with the 
churches which support it, and with all the other mis- 
sionary societies of these churches.” 

This makes it plain that if at Minneapolis this week 
any concessions whatever are made in the way of change 
in the methods of admunistration, those who are asking 
for greater changes will simply be encouraged to de- 
mand them with increasing emphasis at the nextannual 
meeting. Every inch of ground surrendered, makes it 
so much the more difficult to continue to hold that 
which is demanded. There is but one end sought in 
these changes so far as we have been able to discover, 
and that end is the free acceptance of candidates for 
missionary appointment without reference to their 
viewsrespecting a future probation. Weduv not believe 
that this class of young men is on the increase; on the 
contrary we think that this particular theological 
vagary has lost its novelty and in process of time will 
disappear. But we cannot shut our eyes to the danger- 
ous character of this belief; nor to the importance of 
continuing to guard the American Board against any 
committal to it. We entirely agree with The Advance 
that ** having fuily agreed that this theology must be 
kept out” the American Board would “present an 
astonishing spectacle to the world” if it were “‘straight- 
way to make change; in the management of the Board 
which would quietly let it in.” 

Here is the whole case in a nutshell. We do not say 
that all the changes proposed are in themselves unwise. 
We only say that it is not expedient now to make them. 


» 





THE AGE OF BESSEMER. 


Ir will startle most of our readers to hear the testi- 
mony given by ex-Mayor Abram Hewitt in his address, 
last week, before the British and American Iron and Steel 
Institute in this city, to the influence of the discovery of 
Sir Henry Bessemer. The occasion was the presentation 
to Mr, Hewitt of the Bessemer Gold Medal, declined by 
hiw on the ground that he had been rather an organizer 
of industries and a student of the social and legal ques- 
tions allied with manufacture, than an inventor of proc- 
esses of manufacture. We will not stop to vindicate 
against himself Mr. Hewitt’s right to the medal, but we 
‘are impressed by the ability of his address. 

We learn from that address that it is not yet twenty- 
five years since Mr. Bessemer announced his new process 
of making steel, and now Mr. Hewitt declares that it 
has already proved itself to be one of the very greatest 
discoveries in the history of the world. The only other 
discoveries which have so broadly influenced the world 
are, says Mr. Hewitt, the invention of printing, the con- 
struction of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
America, and the introduction of the steam engine. We 
wonder if the omission of the invention of the telegraph 
is an oversight. Great as this Bessemer process is, we 
presume few of our readers even know what it is. It 
is a process for almost instantly and cheaply changing 
molten iron to molten steel, It substitutes steel for 
iron in the industry of the world. Steel can now: be 
produced as cheap as iron, and will soon quite replace 
iron, except for minor purposes. Steel had but insig- 
nificant use before Bessemer’s invention. Now its 
production is more than a third of the total con- 
sumption of iron in the world. 

. The tirst effect of this discovery is to reduce immensely 
the cost of railroads and of their repair. They can there- 
fore be extended into territory previously inaccessible 
to population, and the cost of transportation has been 
so reduced as to bring into the markets of the world 
crude products which before would not bear removal, 
All this cheapens production, increases products, mul- 

















tiplies the resources of the people, and elevates society. 
Bessemer’s stecl brings wheat from America and India 
to Europe, diminishes the value of land for raising 
food products in England, reduces rents, and breaks 
down a landed aristocracy. Says Mr. Hewitt: 

“The aristocracy of Great Britain is a survival of pre- 
vious conditions, depending for its existence upon the 
ownership of the land and the revenue derived from it. 
Hence a serious, if not fatal, blow at the domiuation of 
what may be termed the privileged class of Great Britain 
was struck, unintentionally doubtless, by the invention of 
Bessemer.” 

In this country the extension of railroads has 
greatly increased our export of food products, and ac- 
cordingly our imports of the products of foreign indus. 
try. From these imports the income has been derived 
that has made it possible for us during these twenty-five 
years of Bessemer steel to reduce our national debt from 
$4,000,000,000 to less than $900,000,000, besides paying a 
pension roll of $80,000 a year. During this time the 
cost of railroad transportation has been reduced two- 
thirds, and the difference in a single year has been reck.- 
oned as $1,000,000,000, a large portion of which is due to 
steel rails giving greater durability, and the capacity to 
have increased loads. 

Mr. Hewitt well says that the man who has made such 
additions to the world’s wealth, comfort and political 
privileges,deserves to be rewarded not only with resolu- 
tions and medais and titles and biographies, but, during 
his life-time, by the substantial profits of his inventions. 
We do not know what his wealth may be, but no one 
need begrudge it to him. Were he to receive that pro- 
portion which the protected inventor gets he would be 
by far the richest man in thé world. Mr. Hewitt well 
8aj8: 

“A great capital is a great blessing if it is employed in 
adding to the resources and advancing the civilization of 
the world. It is a curse only when it is used for demoraliz- 
ing expenditures and vicious indulgence.”’ 





THE ABOLISHMENT OF DEATH. 


PAUL, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, told him that: 
Jesus Christ, by his ‘“‘ appearing” in our world as a Savy- 
iour, ‘‘hath abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immorality to light through the Gospel.” (II Tim. 
i, 10.) Itissaid,in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
‘* forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he [Christ] also himself likewise touk part of 
the same, that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the Devil, and deliver 
them who, through fear of death, were all their life- 
time subject to bondage.” (Heb. ii, 14, 15.) 

These passages contain good news for humanity. 
Death has been styled ‘‘the King of Terrors.” No 
merely physical event in our earthly history is so terri- 
ble as that of death. No other is so much dreaded, and 
no other is sounwelcome. All the instincts of our na- 
ture recoil from this event, and bid us to shun it as long 
as wecan. We would be glad, if possible, to be excused 
from dying. The fear is alike a natural, universal and 
all-pervading passion of the human sou]. It holds men 
in the state of bondage. 

In what sense then, and to what extent, is it true that 
Christ, by his ‘‘ appearing,” and “through death,” has 
‘abolished death,” and also delivered ‘‘them who, 
through fear of death, were all their life-time subject to 
bondage?” He certainly has not repealed the great law 
of mortality, or made men immortal in this world. 
Whether with or without his Gospel, and whether they 
accept or reject it, they must still die, and, as tu their 
bodies, go back to the dust of the earth. Paul did not 
mean to deny this fact in what he said to Timothy. He 
expected himself to die, and in the same Epistle spoke 
of his own death as anevent then near “ at hand.” 
(Il Tim. iv, 6.) And yet his words in respect to the 
abolishment of death are neither meaningless nor false. 
There are several most weighty senses in which Christ 
‘hath abolished death, and hath brought life and im- 
mortality to light,” and has delivered those *‘ who, 
through fear of death, were all their life-time subject to 
bondage.” 

Christ himself, in dying as a man, in rising from the 
dead, and in ascending in his humanity into Heaven, 
is a living illustration and practical demonstration of 
the fact that death is not the absolute extinction of hu- 
manity. He survived this event, as to his entire hu- 
manity, including body and soul, and lived afterward, 
and is still living. The fact of immortality, notwith- 
standing his own death, is stamped upon the human 
elements of his history. Itis true that he bowed his 
head in death on the cross, but it was only to live again 
as the risen and ascended Jesus, and asthe triumphant 
conqueror over death and the grave. The bands of 
death did not and could not hold him, and did not and 
cculd net extinguish him. 

The Gospel of Christ to which Paul refers, as the me- 
dium through which life and immortality are brought 
to light, declares that what was true of him, in his sur- 
vival of death, is and will be true of all his people. He 
conquered death for himself and for them; and as he 
lives, so will they also live in virtue of the union be- 
tween himand them, This applies alike to their bodies 
and their souls, Christ, risen from the dead, as the Apos- 
tle tells us, has ‘become the first fruite of them that 
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slept,” as the model and guaranty of their resurrection; 
and ‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” (I Cor. xv, 20, 22.) The resurrection, of 
which Christ is alike the pledge and the power, will 
sweep away the last vestiges of death and the grave from 
his people. Thus thought the Apostle when he said: 
“So when this corruptible [body] shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal [body] shall have put onim- 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” So he 
thought when he triumphantly shouted: “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
Thus he thought when he gratefully added: ‘‘But thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (ICor, xv, 54-57.) ; 

The Apostle tells us that ‘‘ihe last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death,” and this enemy Christ, at his 
Second Coming, will effectually destroy by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Then that which was “‘ sown in cor- 
ruption” will be ‘‘raised in incorruption”; that which 
was ‘‘ sown in dishonor” will be ‘‘ raised in glory”; that 
which was ‘*‘sown in weakness” will be “raised in 
power”; and that which was ‘‘sown a natural body” 
will be ‘‘raised a spiritual body.”” (I Cor. xv, 42-44.) 
Then Christians, having ‘“‘borne the image of the 
earthy” in their likeness to Adam, ‘‘shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly” in their likeness to Christ. 
(I Cor. xv, 49). Then Christ will ‘* descend from Heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” Then Christians living, and remaining at the 
coming of Christ, will ‘be caught up together” with 
the risen dead ‘in the clouds,” and both classes will 
‘‘ meet the Lord in the air,” and both will ‘ ever be 
with the Lord.” (I Thess. iv, 16,17.) Then ‘‘ our vile 
body” of flesh and blood, of corruption and decay, will 
be changed by the power of Christ, and ‘‘ fashioned 
like unto his glorious body” in Heaven. ( Philip. iii, 21.) 

An assured resurrection of the body and an assured 
immortality of complete and perfect blessedness in 
Heaven, and hence the entire removal of all just grounds 
of apprehension in respect to evil consequences con- 
nected with death, constitute the deliverance from the 
fear of death which Christ has achieved in behalf of his 
own people, Paul tells us that ‘the sting of death is 
sin.” That sting Christ extracts from the soul by a gra- 
cious forgiveness through his atoning blood. He died 
on the cross to ‘save those ‘* from the wrath to come” 
who accept him. He is able ‘‘ to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” (Heb. vii, 25.) All 
such persons are ‘‘ in Carist Jesus”; and the express dec- 
laration of the Apostle is that there is for them ‘‘ now 
no condemnation.” (Rom. viii, 1.) Speaking of the 
Thessalonians as being Christians, including himself 
with them, Paul says: ‘* For God hath not appointed us 
to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us, that whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with him.” (1 Thess. v, 9, 10) 

Yes, it is true that Christ ‘‘ hath abolished death and 
hath brought life and immortality to light through his 
Gospel.” Yes, it is true that he has provided for the de- 
liverance of those ‘* who through fear of death were all 
their life-time subject to bondage.” Christ is himself 
the great Philosopher in respect to death and the future 
life. He is ‘the Resurrection and the Life.” He is 
‘*the Way, the Truth and the Life.” He did not over- 
state himself when he said to the Jews: ‘‘ I am the Light 
of the world, he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” (John viii, 
12.) We commend this Christ to all our readers, as the 
conqueror of death and ‘ the Prince of life.” The alli- 
ance of faith with him will sufficiently settle all ques- 
tions that pertain to the great future. 
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THE EPISCOPAL AUTHORIZATION OF CATHO- 
LIC JOURNALS. 








WE gave last week an illustration of the imprimaturs 
by which the Catholic journals are recommended to their 
readers. We do not understand at all that these imprima- 
turs have any such civil authority as they had in the 
days when popes and bishops could forbid the publica- 
tion of a work; or when, as in the time of Milton, the lib- 
erty of the press was once more restrained by ecclesiasti- 
cal power. An imprimatur now has nothing more than 
a moral authority. Any one can resist it who pleases, 
just as any one can snap his finger at an excommunica- 
tion, The imprimatur, or the excommunication, has Just 
the value which a person puts upon it, nothing more. 
It is but a ghost of what it used to be. When an arch- 
bishop now says “‘ Imprimatur,” it is not a permission, 
for he could not help himself if the man wanted to 
print. The Latin word which is translated ‘‘ Let it be 
printed,” means much less than this. It means nothing 
more than ‘I approve the printing.” Its exact meap- 
ing in the case of The American Ecclesiastical Review, 
which we took as illustration last week, is indicated in 
the following letter received by us from the editor of 
that journal: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

From to-day’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT, I see that you 
take exception to the imprimatur of the American Ecele-~ 
stastical Review, To remove a stumbling-block out of the 


way of those among your readers who may be led to con- 
sider the imprimatur as a bond upon the liberty of a free 
press, permit me to state the true meaning of it. The im- 
primatur, when attached to a theological publication, sim- 
ply attests that the latter is a correct exponent of-Catholic 
doctrine and morals. It does not vouch for or limit the 
view of the writer or writers beyond this, but is intended 
as a guide for those who would know what is within the 
proper limits of right Catholic teaching. In this respect, 
therefore, the Review differs from other publications 
which, while giving the views of Catholics, do not neces- 
sarily give Catholic views. The character of the imvrima- 
tur-page, if looked at in this light, will of itself suggest 
that the Review could not be the organ, so called, of any 
person or party, but of the Church simply. 

One word upon your citation from Milton. I believethat 
even the well-Enown prejudice of tbe illustrious poet 
‘against the Catholic Church would.not have induced him 
ito say of the imprimatur, as Catholic theologians use it, 
‘what he said in the passage you cite through contempt for 
those who were sumply aping the act after they had re- 
nounced the Roman Church, and vaunted their freedom of 
private opinion in the matter of accepting and interpreting 
revealed truth. 

Pardou the length of this; but I trust you will not think 
it a needless explanation. Perhaps I should have said be- 
fore that the Ecclesiastical Review is a monthly, princi- 
pally addressed to the Catholic clergy; hence, its theologi- 
cal character, and hence also the propriety of an imprima- 
tur. 

The ‘** Acts and Decrees ” of the Third Baltimore Plen- 
ary Council contains a chapter ‘‘ Dz Libris et Epheme- 
ridibus,” devoted to the relation of the Church to books 
and journals. The approval given by a bishop to a jour- 
nal is therein carefully defined and qualified. We 
translate: 

The approval of the bishop which is customarily given 
to Catholic journals has no further value than to indicate 
that the bishop judges that nothing contrary to faith and 
morals is being put forth by its writers, and that he hopes 
that nothing will be in future; and that the editors are 
men whose writings can be useful for edification; but the 
bishop cannot be held responsible for the contents gener- 
ally, but only for those things which he has published over 
his own name by virtue of his office, for instruction, ad- 
monition, direction or prohibition. 

It will be seen that the-Council itself has carefully 
limited the value of an approval which no longer carries 
with it its old civil authority, but only the moral author- 
ity of good reason. 

Yet this does not cover the whole real power of the 
bishop. If a journal edited by a Roman Catholic, or 
claiming to represent that Church, should be guilty of 
criticism of the bishop or of any of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, the bishop has and exercises the ecclesiastical 
right of rebuke, condemnation, and even excommunica- 
tion. A most remarkable case of that sort occurred 
in the case of The Catholic Telegraph, the or- 
gan of the Church in the archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati. The publisher had admitted some communi- 
cations criticising the way in which priests are ap- 
pointed to irremovable rectorates. Thereupon Archbish- 
op Elder required instant retraction and apology in the 
humblest terms, on penalty of proclaiming the journal 
hostile to the faith, and forbidding its circulation among 
the people. The publisher pleaded that he was sick, and 
offered to disclaim all responsibility for the article pub- 
lished; but this would not satisfy the Archbishop. He 
required a humiliating instant retraction, and dictated 
the words in which it should be couched. The pub- 
lisher was: compelled immediately to submit, and the 
correspondence was printedin full in his journal. It 
was an extraordinary illustration of the enslavement of 
the Catholic press. A similar case 1s just now reported 
in Cleveland, O. Bishop Gilmour has excommunicated 
the editor of The Catholic Knight, as a paper which is 
‘*uncatholic in tone and teaching, a fomenter of dis- 
cord, an inciter to disobedience and rebellion, a falsifier 
of law and fact, and a cesspool of scandal.” He forbids 
its circulation in the diocese .of Cleveland, and with- 
draws from every priest in the diocese the power of ab- 
solution for all who support the paper as correspondents, 
canvassers, agents, distributors and subscribers. Every 
Catholic is forbidden to take the paper. The Bishop 
rests his authority upon the Third Council of Baltimore. 
That authority we translate. After having spoken of 
the scandal which comes from reckless criticism by 
Catholic papers of ecclesiastics, it says: 

231. Wherefore, if in future any, whether clergyman 
or laymen, either by themselves or by their associates or 
others excited by them, shall, in any public newspapers or 
published books, attack ecclesiastics, and especially those 
invested with dignity, with injurious words, curses or 
abuse, and much more if they shall presume to rail at and 
eondemn the method by which the bishop governs and ad- 
ministers affairs of his diocese, through newspapers or 
books of this sort, we declare that not only the writers 
themselves, but also those who are partakers and favorers 
of such most pernicious abuse, are disturbers of good order, 
despisers and enemies of ecclesiastical authority, and guilty 
of the gravest scandal, and when their guilt has been proved 
should be punished by canonical censures. 

So far as we can see, this, which is the ecclesiastical 
law of Roman Catholics in the United States, justifies 
the bishop in pronouncing ecclesiastical censure, even 
to excommunication, upon any newspaper editor, Or 
publisher, or correspondent, who shall either write or 
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of ecclesiastical affairs in any diocese. We do not dis- 
cover in it any right to visit with ecclesiastical censure 
the subscribers to such a journal, as subscribers are not 
necessarily ‘‘partakers and favorers” (participes et 
fautores), Infact, they may dislike many things which 
they find in their paper. We cannot but doubt 
whether in a court of law Archbishop Gilmour 
might not be mulcted in damages, if he should 
excommunicate without more definite author- 
ity that is given by the Third Council of Baltimore, 
those whose only fault is that they subscribe to The 
Catholic Knight. Nevertheless it is every way probable 
that the mere denunciation of the journal will be suffi- 
cient to suppress it. We doubt if there is any such dis- 
affection in the diocese of Cleveland as would warrant 
the support of a journal inhibited by the bishop, We 
are aware that there is considerable disaffection there, 
and that the diocesan paper, The Catholic Universe, 
bas at last been compelled to make a public attack 
ugon three rebellious priests, one of whom was long 
in the chair of moral theology, and who are bitterly 
attacked in that journal, one of them as having “a 
dark mystery shrouding his name,” anotter as guilty 
of ‘‘an outrageous outbreak,” and the third as ‘‘ com- 
ing to this diocese bedraggled.” In reference to these 
cases we do not now express any opinion, and our 
natural impulse is in favor of the constituted authori- 
ties; but we also know that if the public press of any 
body of Christians were to be put under the absolute 
control of its offiviary, freedom of speech could scarcely 
be said to exist, and that it does not exist in the Cath- 
olic Church in any such sense as it does among Prot- 
estants. We believe that if the Catholic Church in 
America trusted its peop'e more it would have more 
self-respect and receive more respect from others. It 
needs less ‘* Imprimatur.” 


" 





- COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE CENSUS. 


AN editorial in The Examiner, entitled, ‘‘ The Lesson 
of the Census Failure,” seems to us both hasty and de- 
cidedly wholesale in its abuse. It says that while 
the head of the Census Bureau, Mr. Porter, is a man of 
ability, he had no ‘ special training for this work,” but 
was ‘‘ appointed to pay a political debt”; that from the 
‘** beginning he opposed the true Civil Service principle,” 
and *‘ made every appointment possible on the purest 
‘ spoils’ principles”; that in this he was ‘ carefully imi- 
tated by his subordinates”; and that ‘“‘ the enumerators 
were, therefore, not men chosen because of their qualifi- 
cations for the work, but men who had a‘ pull’.” 

Upon this foundation of its own laying, it proceeds to 
build these ratber startling conclusions: 





“To say that the Census is worthless is to put the case 
mildly. It is so grossly inaccurate that it will be positive- 
ly harmful. As the basis for representation in Congress it 
will work wide-spread and general injustice, giving some 
localities more than their due political weight and depriv- 
ing others of weight justly theirs. As the basis of calcu- 
lation of any sort it will bea perpetual source of error. 
No comparison with 1890 with past decades, no estimates 
or predictions for future use van be made with any confi- 
dence.” 

It proceeds yet astep farther and declares that the 
** whole business is wnat, if it were anything but a Gov- 
ernment affair, wculd be called a swindle. The money 
appropriated for a certain work and intrusted to the ex- 
ecutive trustees has been squandered and there nothing 
to show for it.” 

These statements so confidently made, have absolutely 
no warrant in any facts that have been laid before the 
public. In the first place, the Census is by nomeans com- 
pleted. It is true that the count has been made for a num- 
ber of cities, towns and counties, and for a few of the 
smaller States; but the bulk of the returns sent in by the 
‘enumerators have not yet been counted and classified. 
Orly the returns for 18,000,000 out of 64,000,000 popu- 
lation or more have been footed. It would seem to 
be only fair to wait until the count is completed before 
declaring the Census a “ failure” and a “‘ swindle.” 

In thesecond place, while it is true that the Census re- 
turns for certain cities have been disputed, this is not the 
first Census in which such disputes have arisen. They 
have been raised in every Census. Indeed, such con- 
tests are very common. New York is not satisfied with 
the returns given it in 1890. That isnot strange. it ex- 
pected larger figures. So it did in 1880; soit did in 1870. 
In 1870 1t was so greatly dissatisfied that a recount was 
had, showing that the Census was substantially correct. 
Is the Census of 1890 wrong? The Examiner has no 
proof that itis. A count is now being made by the po- 
lice, but it isnot yet complete. Would it not be fair to 
wait until it is finished before entering judgment against 
the Census Bureau? 

Thirdly, the fact that recounts have resulted in re- 
ductions in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in an increase in 
Portland, Ore., and Helena, Montana, does not prove 
‘that the Census is a “failure.” It does not show that 
its results are absolutely worthless. It does not show 
.that the people’s money has been squandered. Nothing 
‘of the sort. It only shows, what every sane man must 
admit, that it isimpossible that any Census should be 
absolutely correct, Moreover, there is another fact to 





help in issuing any severe criticisms upon the conduct 
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Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo., and other cities, verify the 
Census returns, This fact 2 he Examiner igt ores, 

Fourth, the Census system may be imperfect in some 
points; doubtless it is. But the system of the present 
Census is the same as thet of the last Census, This sys- 
tem is fixed by act of Congress, and not by the Super- 
intendent. This act prescribes how the supervisors 
and the enumerators shall be appointed, and how much 
they shall be paid, In this city over one thousand 
enumerators were appointed. They had to be appointed 
at short notice, and they had to be appointed out of 
such applications as were made. The pay is small, the 
term is brief, and few first-class men are willing to un- 
dertake so arduous and unpleasant a service. It would 
not be strange, therefore, if some incompetent persons 
were appointed, and that some of them should do their 
work in a careless, slovenly manner, The Superintend- 
ent of the Census must obviously depend upon the 
supervisor to make wise selections, This shows how 
important it is that the supervisor himself should be a 
perfectly competent man. But Mr, Porter did not ap- 
point the supervisors. Applications were presented to 
him, and were by him referred to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who, with the Superintendent’s assistance, 
made a selection in each case and forwarded it, with 
his approval, to the President. By the President the 
nominations were made to the Senate, and by the Sen- 
ate confirmed. It would be by no means strange if, 
under this system, and in the hurry in which census 
arrangements are necessarily made, some incompetent 
and unworthy supervisurs were selected; but it is not 
fair that the responsibility should rest solely on the 
Superintendent. It belongs to the system prescribed by 
law; in fact, to the American system of making ap- 
pointments. 

The charge that Mr. Porter had no special fitness for 
this work is not true. He had a very important position 
in the Tenth Census under Superintendent Walker. He 
has made statistics a study for many years, and his ap- 
pointment was recommended by General Walker him- 
self as one of the fittest that could be made. Nor is it 
true that he has run the office on the “ spoils” system. 
On the contrary, in such appointments as he himself has 
made directly, he has made fitness and competency the 
paramount consideration. Some of his most efficient 
assistants, as we happen to know, are Democrats. 

It is really a most unfair attack which The Examiner 
has made upon Mr. Porter and upon the Eleventh Cen- 
sus. But weremember that this is not the first time 
that paper has been an offender against justice and 
truth. I's groundless charges against Mr. Wanamaker, 
which it never corrected nor apologized for, are fresh in 
the memory of many of our readers. 


oe 
a 


A REVIVAL OF FETISHISM IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 








A FETISH is a material object in which spiritual power 
is supposed to inhere, and by means of the presence of 
which mysterious influences are obtained. It is not the 
people of Dahomey only who believe in fetishes, but a 
great many Christian people do the same. If a man be- 
lieves that he is benefited by a horseshoe nailed over 
hijs door, he is a fetishist, and to that extent a pagan. 

The other day a mar shot himself in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. It was a case of voluntary suicide. Ac- 
cording to an old notion which used to prevail, and 
which we find still lingers to some extent, a church 
gains special spiritual power by having been conse- 
crated, and the consecration is vitiated by suicide. Now 
it seems incredible that so absurd a notion could ever 
have obtained currency; but in its early period the 
Christian Church was surrounded by paganism, which 
was in large part fetishism, and pagan notions in great 
numbers were adopted by the members of the Christian 
Church. Oneof those pagan notions was that a bell, or 
a church by having certain forms of consecration said 
over it gained special spiritual power or influence or 
sanctity, and, further, that such power or sanctity was 
lost by what was called profanation, of which suicide 
was an example. 

Now to a Christian heart thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the teachings of the Bible, according to which 
** the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” a church 
is a place hallowed to the service of God and may be 
properly hallowed by a service of consecration; but that 
consecration gives it no more sanctity than was in the 
intentions of the persons who wished to use it fora 
sacred purpose. It is sacred when sacredly used. 
Sanctity is not an appendage which can be put on like a 
mural tablet of a eoat of paint, and which might wear 
off or be removed by violence, Sanctity is not in the 
building. but in the people who worship init, They are 
pure or holy or penitent, or in sympathy with the Spirit 
of God. God does not love temples or cathedrals or 
altars or ordinances, but the people who worship in the 
temple and engage in the ordinances in his love and 
fear. A temple does not need’ hallowing or consecrat- 
ing for its own sake to make it different from what it 
was before. The people may resolve and express their 
resolves, as did Solomon, to devote the temple tothe use 
of God’s worship and service, but the temple is not 
affected thereby. 


_ discussion in the Church of England. But that is only one 


‘characterization, denunciation and warning, draws a ter- 





The Church of England is now filled with the discus- 
sion of the question, What shall be done with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral? How shall the profanation be expiated? 
It seems to be a general opinion that the church has 
become polluted and lost its spiritual privileges and 
needs to be reconsecrated. They seem to be discussing 
the question whether that consecration must be done in 
public, or whether it will do to go through the ceremony 
in private early in the morning when very few are 
present. But somehow in the opinion of a very large 
number it seems to be the essential thing that something 
which has been lost by the suicide must be restored 
by a form of consecration. Now this is nothing less than 
paganism. It is paganism in its lowest form—the 
paganism of fetishism, and ought to be resisted with 
indignation by all who believe in the simple Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. We understand perfectly well that it has 
history behind it—the history of an imperfect and 
ignorant Church. But before it there is the history of 
a regenerated, intelligent Christian Church; and Chris- 
tianity ought to resent and attack with all vigor any prop- 
osition. which looks toward elevating form and cere- 
mony into an essential of Christian worship, as if the 
form and the ceremony made that sacred which was not 
sacred before, so that it became again the vehicle of 
spiritual influence which was lost by the sin or the in- 
sanity of the suicide. 

We have taken our illustration from a comically inane 


illustration of the survival of fetishism in many forms 
among our common people. Parents should take more 
pains to fight fetishism than they do. It crops out con- 
stantly in the superstitious notions which pervade so- 
ciety. To imagine that the moon seen over the right 
shoulder has a better influence than when seen over the 
left shoulder, is fetishistic; equally so is the fear of the 
number thirteen at table. The whole series of signs and 
warnings, breaking of looking-glasses, the flight of a 
bird into the window, the ticking of the death watch, 
etc.. are pagan in themselves, and belong to the very 
lowest order of primitive paganism. They are a survival 
of the Dahomey stage of the rudest savage life and re- 
ligion. It is perfectly astonishing that they continue 
among intelligent Christian people. They are harmless 
when they bave evaporated into simple amusement 
without any remvant of faith in them—like the pulling 
of the florets of the daisy to discover if he loves you; 
but there are thousands of our people who actually are 
frightened by these physical signs, and ascribe power to 
them which belongs only to the natural forces and to 
the providence of God. These superstitions are not to 
be condoned, but to be attacked and condemned as 
something hostile to the essence of Christian faith, or to 
be laughed out of court. And especially unchristian 
is the notion that a suicide deconsecrates a church. 





Editorial Votes. 


JOAQUIN MILLER this week leads the poets with a lesson 
of Christian character, and is followed by Lillie Barr Mor- 
gan and Ida W. Benham. We alsoreprint from The Cen- 
tury, the poem ‘‘ To My Lost Luray,’’ by our late editorial 
associate, John Eliot Bowen. Emory J. Haynes, D.D., de- 
scribes an interview with General Fremont, during his last 
visit to Boston: Frederick Schwatka gives a timely de- 
scription of the natives of the Fur Seal Islands of Alaska; 
Dr. S. W. Dike explains the plans to secure uniform legis- 
lation between the States on marriage, divorce, insolvency, 
etc., without waiting for amendments of the United States 
Constitution; Dr. Spear gives a summary of the teachings 
of Christ when on earth; the contents of the Census Bulle- 
tins thus far issued are epitomized by William MacDon- 
ald; Mra, Ruth Huntington Sessions gives another of her 
very interesting Letters of a Puzzled Society Girl, who is 
beginning to ask what she can do for the working girls; 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne, in his defense of Cardinal New- 
man’s philosophy, does not know whether he is taking the 
part of Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde; W. A. Spencer, D.D., ap- 
peals to the various Christian denominations to unite 
forces to build churches in the South; Prot. C. 8, Smith 
describes an Icelandic Caucus, which recalls such old terms 
of saga and law as thing and althing, which William Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘ House of the Wolfings” is now recalling to the pop- 
ular memory; Miss Ward supplies Fine Arts Notes; a 
teacher of natural history desciibes the ways of snails; and 
such competent writers as D. D. T. Moore and E. P. Powell 
write on topics of interest to those who till the soil. The 
pressure of the reports of the meeting of the American 
Board, held this week in Minneapolis, and the claims of 
our department of book reviews compel us once more this 
week to add to the usual number of pages. 





THE Apostle James, in the following words of description, 


rible picture of those whom he styles ‘‘ rich men ”; 


“ Go to now, ye rich men, weep and how] for your miseries that 
shall come upoa you. Your riches are corrupted and your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten, Your gold and silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat 


the last days. Behold, the hire of the Jaborers, who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth; 
and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure on 
the earth, and been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts, as 
in a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned and killed the just: 
and he doth not resist you.” (James v, !-6,) 

This strong and intense language must, in the mind of the 
writer, have referred to a specific class of persons, of whom 
he had some knowledge, and of whom he speaks under the 
general designation of ‘“‘rich men.’? Whether they were 
rich Jews, or nominal Christians who had become worldly- 
minded, or consisted of both classes, is a point on which 
commentators have differedin opinion. Be this as it may, 
such persons existed in the days of the Apostle, and in re- 
gard to them he writes. He specifies their sins under three 
general categories, as follows: first, they were guilty of 
gross injustice toward those who were in their employment 
and worked for them, keeping back from them their just 
wages; secondly, they lived luxurious and gluttonous lives 
in marked contrast with the toilsome life of those who 


- reaped down their fields; and thirdly, they were guilty of 


persecuting the just. By these offenses they had rendered 
themselves subject to the judgment and justice of God, 
and had ‘heaped together treasure for the last days.” 
Sach is the picture drawn by the Apostle in respect to the 
“rich men” towhom he refers, and whom he directs to 
‘“*weep and howl” for the “ miseries” that would come 
upon them “in the last days.”” Not all rich men come with- 
in the terms of this description, and yet it is undoubtedly 
true of some of them; and, moreover, so far as true of any 
rich man, the picture applies to him with all] its terrible 
pungency and force. Simply to be rich is not necessarily to 
be a bad man, since wealth, even great wealth, may be 
lawfully acquired, and used for the glory of God and the 
good of others; and yet the history of this world records a 
stupendous amount of iniquity and wrong in connection 
with the acquisition, possession and use of wealth. Rich 
men are often selfish monsters, having no regard for God 
or the rights of their fellow-men. Gold is the only god 
they worship, and to be rich is the climax of their ambi- 
tion. Supreme selfishness, developed as “the love of 
money,’’ which the Apostle declares to be ‘‘the root of all 
evil,’ is the one regnant and all-absorbing principle of 
their conduct. They know no other principle and 
regard no other. They “fall into temptation and 
@ snare, apd into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.” (I Tim. 
vi, 9.) The rhetoric of James just fits the real char- 
acter of such men. There is not aword in it too severe 
for the facts, and not a warning in it that would be out of 
place in application to them. Tothem it may be justly 
said: ‘*Go to now, ye rich men, weep and how! for the mis. 
eries that shall come upon you.’”’ The day of final reckon- 
ing will at last come, and then these men will find out to 
their consternation that they “‘have heaped treasure to- 
gether for the last days.’”’ Their wealth is their curse, alike 
in the method of gaining it and the mode of using it; and, 
in respect to both, God will bring them into judgment. 
Death will put an end to all their pomp and parade, and 
consign them to the perdition of the ungodly. 





THE death of Dr. George B. Cheever removes a man who 
madea great mark in his day. He wasa college class- 
mate of Longfellow, Hawthorne and J. S. C. Abbott. In 
such society he early developed an unusual literary taste, 
but combined with it a fearless~ moral purpose and intel- 
lectual honesty. He first became known to the world from 
the fact that he was sent to prison for thirty days for libel- 
ing a deacon in the Congregational church of Salem, 
Mass., of which he was the pastor, the libel consisting in 
a sermon on “ Deacon Giles’s Distillery,” in which, with 
flaming rhetoric, he exposed the evil caused by his parish- 
ioner’s business. Some years after that he became prom- 
inent in the anti-slavery discussion of the day; and after 
having declined the pastorate of the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, afterward accepted by Dr. Storrs, he 
accepted the charge of the new Church of the Puritans, in 
this city, in the organization of which two of the five 
founders of THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. Henry C. Bowen and 
Mr. Theodore McNamee, took a deep interest. In this 
church he found a pulpit from which he could speak what 
he pleased, and in the years just before the War the flam- 
ing denunciations of slavery based on the most terrible 
passages from the old prophets, made his church famous, 
the admiration of the young Abolitionists and the horror 
of the old and conservative clergy. He was, of course, one 
of the early and most frequent correspondents of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and his articles added much to its early fame. 
He was the only clergyman from New York at the Albany 
Convention, which organized the Congregational Union, 
who openly favored the plan of raising $50,000 for church 
building; and Mr. Bowen, who made the proposition, has 
often said that without his timely aid that movement, 
which has now given character to the Congregational 
Union, would hardly have succeeded. He remained in the 
pastorate of his church a few years after the War; but his 
work had been done. Like Mr. Garrison, he found his 
great, missiou ended. There was a serious difficulty in the 
church, which has left its mark on Congregationalism in 
this neighborhood; and, selling the property of which he had 
control, he put it intoa Presbyterian church in the out- 
skirts of the city. For over twenty years he has lived in 
comparative retirement in Englewood, N. J., but always 
interested in the old conflicts against slavery and intem- 
perance, altho recognizing that the sword and bayonet 
must now be carried by younger hands. He fought a good 
fight, he loved the fighting, and he saw the victory. 





TuHis is what Dr. A. H. Plumb, an honored member of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board, said 
in The Congregationalist last week, in response to its 
proposition concerning re-organization of the Prudential 
Committee: 
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in office that there would be no member who had been more 
than five years on the Committee, which would practically put 
all power into the hands of the secretaries, as one recently 
brought into the Committee would rarely verture to differ from 
a secretary’s recommendations. Andthen in these duties the 
Board ought to nave the benefit, if it can secure it, of the wis- 
dom which comes only by experience. A knowledge of histori- 
cal precedent does not commit one to old wavs. It may be as 
likely to lead to avoiding as to following the precedent. How 
welcome to day tothe committee on the Morning Star, for in- 
stance, would be the large knowledge and right wisdom of Al- 
pheus Hardy, who superintended the building of the four Morn- 
ing Stars!” 

Apropos of the suggestion that men of seventy and up- 
ward should be debarred from service on the Prudential 
Committee, Dr. Plumb says that Alpheus Hardy once said 
to him it was a kind Providence which laid Dr. Thomp 
son aside from the active duties of the pastorate, and thus 
enabled him to devote his time forso many years to the in- 
terests of the Board. We agree with Dr. Plumb that it would 
be “ flying in the tace of Providence now to remove frum 
the service of the Board the man who for for'y one years 
has served it with a devotion beyond all praise, laboriously 
giving to it for many years all his time and strength, in 
unpaid service—the man wbo is known and honored in both 
hemispheres as an author and lecturer on missions, and 
from his large missionary library, from his extensive mis- 
sionary acquaintance and correspon’ence, from his re- 
peated missionary tours of the world, and from his wide 
reading of current missionary literature, is perbaps, of 
all men living best entitled to rank as a missionary expert. 
familiar with all the latest phases of missonary thought.” 


THE event of the week in the Southern States has been 
the open letter of Judge A. CU. Haskell. of Columbia, in 
which he declares that under no circumstances will he 
vote for Mr. Tillman, and protests that no Democrat 
should vote for him. He asserts that Mr. Tillmau’s mani- 
festo was false and hostile tothe Democratic Party, and 
that his speeches during the canvass slandered and mis- 
represented the State. He declares that the last Dem eratic 
convention, controlled by Tillman’s followers, and which 
nominated him, was irregular and its action void. A tick- 
et, he adds, ought to be run against him. It is better. 
he says, to be defeated than to indorse the blackest charges 
ever made against the State. He will not seek, he says, 
or accept a nomination by the Republican Party any more 
than by the Tillman Party. He does not believe in the ex- 
ercises of the right of suffrage by the colored race. He be- 
lieves the colored race ‘s the weaker and must be protected 
by the white race. Nevertheless the victory of the Democrats 
in 1876 over General Chamberlain was carried by the aid 
of from twelve to eighteen thousand colored votes, and he 
is willing to welcome any votes against the Tillman party 
whose conventions in August and September were so auto- 
cratically conducted that Speaker Reed’s rulings are * but 
child’s play ’ compared tothe actionthen taken. He would 
have an opposition Democratic ticket in the field, which 
‘should ask the support and maintain the rights of col- 
ored voters.”’ He says: 

“Whenthe white race divides, it is a question with the colored 

race which party will best govern the State. On this their vote 
must depend.” 
There bas been a plenty of precedent for years, he says, in 
South Carolina. The colored vote has been called to the 
frout again and again, at municipal elections. Democrats 
did not hesitate to callin the colored vote when bonded 
debts were proposed to sonstruct railroads. He has thrown 
down the gauntlet, and we may expect thata very large Re- 
publican vote wiil join the opposition to Tillm wm, aad wilt 
have their votes counted. 


THE Civil Service Reform League, which held its annual 
meeting in Boston last weék, found some good things to 
say with respect to the Civil Service of the Administration 
the past year. It notes in its platform, witn great satis- 
faction, the failure of the attempt to nullify the reform 
law during the present session of Congress; that thirty- 
two thousand places in the public service are now filled on 
free and fair competition by merit alone; that ninety-two 
per cent. of the clerks appointed under this system by the 
last Administration are retained under the present Admin- 
istration; that the Attorney-General of the United States 
caused the indictment of persons charged with soliciting 
political contributions from Government employés; that 
pension examiners have been appointed under the Civil 
Service system, and we have an admirable Civil Service 
Commission. Weare glad, we say, that the League sees 
80 many encouraging signs. We believe that Civil Service 
Reform is stronger to-day than before the plan of campaign 
against it was adopted previous to the meeting of the 
present Congress, Congress has beeu made to feel the 
pressure of public opinion, and instead of starving out the 
Commission, as it was proposed to do, it has given an in- 
creased appropriation which will allow an additional cler- 
ical force to be empluyed. We belheve that during the 
year a substantial advance has been made in behalf of the 
principles contended for by the League. Nevertheless, 
there is much land yet tv be possessed; and we are glad to 
have the League call attention to the particulars in which 
it conceives the Administraticn to have failed to fulfill the 
promises made for it in the campaign of 1888. We have 
said many times that the system of appointing fourth class 
postmasters is unbusive:s like and wrong and should be 
reformed; and we hope that it will be reformed before an- 
other Administration is elected. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS, being interviewed in regard to the 
Federal Election bill, which failed of adoption in the Sen- 
ate at the recent session of Congress, and goes over to the 
next session for action in the Senate, is reported as saying: 

“*Will we pass the Federal Election bill next session?’ re- 
peated the Vermont Senator. ‘Yes. It should bave been and could 
have been passed this session. More than that. it would have 
been, had there not been an agreement (to which I was not a 
party) between some of my Republican brethren and the Demo- 


cratic Senators. It may be that the rules of the Senate will 
need to be amended before the bill can pass: but I am of opinion 
that we have rules enough. The parliamentary practice, long 
approved, provides that when there is an evident intention on 
the part of a minority to willfully obstruct lezislation, it is per- 
fectly legitimate and only right that the majority assert its 
power and come to a conclusion. 

“That is my belief. There are those of my own party who 

disagree with me, and it may be that a new rule wil! be brought 
forth to meet and defeat captious minority opposition. I am 
willing that such a rule be adopted if it is absolutely necessary. 
Rule or no rule, the Federal Election bill will become law be- 
fore the adjournment of the Fifty-first Congress.” 
We trust that, when Congress convenes next December, the 
Senate will at once take up this bill, and make it as much 
better for the end sought as it can, and then pass it, and if 
nece sary so amend the rules of the Senate that a factious 
and filibustering minority cannot prevent its action on the 
subject. What the bill proposes is to secure honest elections 
of members of the House of Representatives in all parts of 
the United States, at the North as well as the South. There 
is not the slightest doubt as to the constitutional power of 
Congress to pass such a bill; and facts in abundanéee, espe- 
cially in the Southern States, show that such a law is 
needed in the ivterests of ‘‘a republican form of govern- 
ment.” If the Democrats choose to call it ‘*the Force bi'l,” 
so beit. It is a force bill to prevent political rascalities by 
a legal remedy, and in such force bills we thoroughly be- 
lieve. ~ 








Ir is a noteworthy circumstance that the highest court 
in four States has, within a short time, passed upon pre- 
cisely the same question of law. In twoof these States— 
namely, in Maine and Wisconsin—the decision was that, 
altho a busband could bring a suit for damages against a 
man for alienating from him the affections of his wife, a 
wife could not bring a similar suit against a woman for 
alienating from her the affections of her husband. The 
general ground taken in these cases was that the husband 
and the wife are not parallelin their circumstances, and 
hence tnat the former could do what the latter could not. 
This smacks pretty strongly of the old English common 
law doctrine, which made the wife substantially the serv- 
antofthe husband. In the other two States—namely New 
York acd Vermont—just the reverse was held by the Court. 
The Court of Appeals in this State, in the Second Division, 
said: 





“The actual injury to the wife from the loss of consortium, 

which is the basis of the action, is the same as the actual injury 
to the husband from thatcause. His right to the conjugal so- 
ciety ot bis wife is no greater than her right to the conjugal so- 
ciety of her husband. Marriage gives to each the same rights 
in thatregard. Each is entitled tothe comforts, companionship 
and affection of the other. The rights of the one and the obli- 
gations of tbe other spring from the marriage contract, and are 
mutual in eharacter. Any interference with these rights, 
whether of the husband or the wife, is a violation, not only of a 
nataral right, but also of a legal right, arising out of the mar- 
riage relation.” 
If thisis not legal, orthodoxy and good sense, then we confess 
ourselves to be poor judges. I[t putsthe wife on the same 
fuoting ax that of the husband, and this is clearly right. 
Wisc >nsin and Maine, the onein the West, and the other 
in the East—are certainly behind the times on this subject. 
The old common-law doctrine in regard to wives and their 
rights is out of date. 


....Miss Alice E. Briggs, superintendent of the press de- 
partment of the N. W. C. T. Union, writes, asking us to 
correct the statement made by us that the W.C. T. U. 
Bulletin, which she edits, “‘originated’”’ the report that 
** Professor Hitchcock, one of the authorites of the day,” 
derives the name tobacco from the god Baccbus; and to 
di<prove our statement, she sends us a paper published a 
year ago iu St. John, N. B., written by R. A. H. Morrow, 
who gives the quotation by * Professor Hitchcock,” and 
the quotation from his writing. We must substitute for 
“originated” the word propagated; for the Bulletin, it 
seems, simply took its statement, without verifying it, 
from Mr. Morrow, who probably received it through a se- 
ries of other people. In other words, the absurd report as- 
cribes that derivation to “ Professor Hitchcock,” and was 
pubiished by those who did not even know his correct title, 
and who were not aware that they were publishing as a se- 
rious opinion of President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 
what was a part of a humorous “ skit”? which had quite a 
run half a century ago. Moral: Verify your facts. 


....A Catholic priest writes us asking why we find fault 
with the authorities of Iowa for allowing the Roman 
Catuolic Catechism to be taught in certain public schools 
in that State while we do not similarly object to the read- 
iog of King James’s Version of the Scriptures and other 
Protestant instruction in public schools. We thought we 
had done itagain and again. We believe in absolutely 
secular and undenominational public schools. We believe 
in trusting the Church and not the State to teach religion. 
We think it safe to trust the Church, and we do not think 
it safe to trust the State. Our public schools used general- 
ly to have Protestant exercises, That custom has grealy de- 
creased, and the schools are no less the nurseries of good 
morals, We kuow that there are places where religious 
exercises are still conducted after the Protestant fashion; 
buat we do not approve of it, and have for many years ex- 
pressed ourselves clearly on the subject. 


.... That august and imperial body known as the ‘“‘ Board 
of Walking Delegates”’ in this city, that some weeks ago 
issued a boycotting order against the brick manufacturers 
at Verplanek’s Point, because the latter would not compel 
their employés to become Knights of Labor on pain of dis- 
missal, has, in its sovereign discretion, seen fit to suspend 
the order, and thus remove the boycott. This suspension 
seems to be due to the fact that the brick manufacturers 
combined together,and established another boycott against 
the whole brick market in this city, and in the fight with 
the Walking Delegates have won the victory. We are 








glad, in the interests of the general public, that both boy- 


cotts are ended, and that, as between these two boycotts, 
the brick manufacturers are the winners. The next time 
the brick manufacturers have occasion to deal with such a 
question, we hope that they will keep their own action 
within the limits of the law, and let courts of justice deal 
with offenders. 


....We do not need to defend ourselves for having in- 
timated that the Catholic Church in this country is not 
fully alive to the importaace of the temperance question. 
A Philadelphia Catholic paper politely writes us down ‘‘a 
fool’’ for having made the remark; but The Index, of 
Scranton, Penn., a paper devoted to the interests of the so- 
cieties of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, 
defends us, and declares that what is needed is not so 
much eloquence in church and cathedral as example; and 
that the eloquence will fall unheeded, “ until we can num- 
ber less Catholic saloon-keepers and more priests and 
bishops who are actively engaged in the work of total ab- 
stinence than the few we have.’’ We solemnly believe that 
the most important work now before the Roman Catholic 
Church is not so much to establish parochial schools as it 
is to crush the saloon. 


.... The Postmaster General has let no time go to waste 
belore issuing the directions to postmasters in reference 
to the exclusion from the mails of all matter which con- 
tains advertisments of lotteries. These directions are 
very explicit and full, and we believe will be carried out. 
They ought to cripple, if net destroy, the pestilent Louisi- 
ana lottery; but they can do more. The first application 
of that law has been in the case of a church lottery, and 
among other thingsincluded under the term “ lottery”’ are 
‘fall kinds of schemes, general or local, forthe distribu- 
tion of prizes by lot or chance, such as gift exhibitions, 
enterprises, concerts, raffles, or the drawing of prizes in 
money or property at fairs’? Weare gladto have at last 
the law of the United States putting the ban of disgrace 
upon lotteries and raffles at church fairs. 


.... President Fairchild, of Oberlin, has been repeating 
in other words the old lesson, ‘‘ By their fruits shall you 
know them.”’ President Long, of Antioch College, wrote 
to him, among others, asking the queston *‘ What consti- 
tutes Coristian character?’’- The answer of the President 
of Obeilin was: 

“In my view, all righteous character is Christian character. 
Abraham, aud Job, and Moses possessed the essential Christian 
character. This is Peter’s view (Acts x, 35). Cornelius was a 
Christian in essential character before he heard Peter. The 
change was in knowledge, not in character. It is the oaly 
proper requisite for church-membership and fellowship. So 
1 believe.” 


....A correspondent: who thinks Protection wrong in 
morals and unchristian in principle, writes us: 

You seem to think thereis nothing wrong in a system that 

starves a city in Europe, and, at the same time, raises the cost 
of living in our own land. 
It is not Protection in America that starves Labor in Eu- 
rope. Protection in America protects American Labor, 
and prevents it from reaching the low level to which 
European Labor sinks If European policy is unwise, 
should American policy be unwise also? Is it wrong in 
mora's and unchristian in principle to adopt a policy that 
protects our own Labor, houses it, gives it comforts and 
luxuries, educates and ennobles it ? 


....The Rev. R. H. Pullman, a Universalist clergyman 
in Baltimore, is a Republican nominee for Congress. 
Ministers are not usually candidates for civil office, and 
cannot, as a general rule, perform at the same time the 
du'ies of clergymen and those of civil officers; and this is 
a sufficient reason why the combination should not be at- 
tempted. And yet the fact that one is a clergyman should 
not make him ineligible to civil office, or exempt him from 
taxation to the amount ofa doliar. It should bave noth- 
ing to do with his civil or political rights or responsibili- 
ties. 


... Speaking of contested election cases in Congress, The 
Christian Union thinks much would be gained ‘‘if the 
leaders of both of the political parties could agree in 
recommending to Congress’’ a reform in this matter, “so 
that hereafter every contested election case would come 
before a judicial tribunal.’’ The difficulty this suggestion 
raises is a radical one. The Constitution, Art. [, Sec. 5, 
says: ‘‘ Each House shall be judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members.’’ The decision, 
therefore, in all contested cases, must rest with Congress 


....One of our religious exchanges lately printed the 
following: 

‘Our subscribers bave had their impulses quickened spirit- 

ually by reading the good things we have provided for them; but 
their impulses to pay their subscriptions continue to be very 
dormant.” 
We have nosuch trouble. If the quickened spiritual im- 
pulses of our subscribers do not impel them to pay for THE 
INDEPENDENT in advance, we simply drop their names 
from our subscription books. 


....The Advance has hit upon a happy idea in asking 
the pastors of all Congregational charches that reported 
an unusual ingathering last year to describe the methods 
of evangelization employed. Not half of those who reply 
report any other means than those that are in the hands 
of every pastor and church. Many cailed evangelists, but 
more did not. The season of special religious activity is 
approaching, and a study of those replies will be found 
suggestive and useful by many pastors. 


-..e-The protective effect of a Tariff duty imposed for 
protection, is to prevent articles of home production from 
being undersold in our own markets by like articles of for- 
eign production, and thus to encourage the home produc. 
tion of such articles. [ts tendency is to keep our work- 
shops in this country, rather than to have them in foreign 





countries, and thus add to the strength, power and produc- 
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tiveness of our own industrial system. This we hold to be 
good policy. 

....Mr. Woodruff, the President of the Latter Day 
Saints, in his recent announcement, says: ‘‘We are not 
teaching polygamy or plural marriage, nor permitting any 
person to enter into its practice.” This statement, if true, 
shows the good effects of both enacting and executing the 
Edmunds law against polygamy. Facts, as they may be 
developed in the future, will put to a practical test the 
truth of this statement which is denied by the Utah Com- 
mission. 


.... British manufacturers and British newspapers, being 
in favor of Free Trade in the United States, are not at all 
pleased with what they designate as “the McKinley bill.” 
This fact is a good sign, and withal furnishes a very 
weighty reason why the American people, whose industrial 
interests the bill proposes to protect, should be pleased 
with it. If the bill secures this end, it is a matter of po 
consequence whether foreigners like it or not. 


....There can be no doubt that a wise and hearty combi- 
nation of all the elements in this city opposed to Tammany 
rule, would break the Tammany power and emancipate the 
city therefrom. The present is a good time to effect such a 
combination, aud our earnest hope is that there will among 
those opposed to Tammany Hall be sufficient wisdom to at- 
tain the result. Acting together they are strong, but with- 
out this they can accomplish nothing. 


....Mr. Wanamaker has written a letter to the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Post-offices, in which he once 
more very clearly presents the argument in favor of put- 
ting the telegraph service into the hands of the Govern- 
ment as a part of its postal system. The plan would give 
general satisfaction, and has only one telegraph company 
to oppose it. One would think that would not amount to 
ouch of an opposition, but it does. 


....In the death of Frederick Billings, not Vermont 
alone but the country has lost one of its representative men 
of business, and in all benevolent interests. Such a man, 
who was turned aside from his early intention of entering 
the ministry, and with his large wealth, acquired in busi- 
ness, never lost his interest in all religious activities, may 
exert an influence and set an example as useful as that of 
any mivister of the Gospel. 


...-Speaker Reed has well said that the Republicans of 
Congress, at its recent session, have treated the Republican 
platform adopted at the last Presidential election ‘as 
a deed of trust,’’ and endeavored to carry into effect the 
principles then affirmed by the party, and afterward in- 
dorsed by the people. The record thus made is a good one, 
and will, as we believe, contribute to keep the Republican 
Party in power. 


...-The Mississippi Constitutional Convention is now 
discussing what to do about schools. The State now re- 
ceives $100,000 by direct taxation for public schools, and 
adds to that $200,000 more obtained from liquor licenses and 
fines. Tne poorer counties wavt the amount increased by 
$100,000 which the richer counties resist. The total amount 
paid for public schools in the State is $1,117,111. 


....One of the hopeful indications in respect to the new 
Tariff law consists in the fact that the law has been framed 
and carriea through both Houses of Congress by the friends 
of Protection as an economical system, and not by the 
enemies of that system. It revises and improves previous 
law and does not seek to break down the system of Protec- 
tion, as was the fact with the Mills bill. 

..-. Idaho held its first State election last week, and 
elected by a large majority the Republican candidates on 
the State and Congressional ticket. The Legislature is 
overwhelmingly Republican. This election will add a Re- 
publican to the House of Representatives at Washington, 
and two Republicans to the Senate, and withal another 
State to the Republican column. 


.... The House of Representatives duriug the recent ses- 
sion of Congress decided thirteen contested election cases, 
in eight of which it unseated Democrats who were not 
legally elected, and in five of which it decided in favor of 
Democrats holding their seats. These facts indicate that 
partisan considerations did not govern the action of the 
House. 


....The Canada jury, in the Birchall case which has ex- 
cited considerable interest in this country, last week found 
him guilty of murder in the first degree; and he was speed- 
ily sentenced to be banged on the 14th of next November. 
The testimony left no reasonable doubt of his guilt, while 
it showed him to be a monster richly deserving his fate. 


...-Three Republican Senators and three Republican 
Representatives voted with the Democrats in the final ac- 
tion on the Tariff bill. They probably would not have 
done so, if the passage of the bill had depended on their 
affirmative votes. Their action seems to have been prompt- 
ed by local reasons, rather than those of general policy. 

.... We are glad to give Governor Hill all due credit for 
the appointment of Gen. Roger A. Pryorto be Judgeof 
the Court of Common Pleas in this city, in place of Chief 
Judge Larremore, who resigned the position on account of 
illhealth. General Pryoris well known as a first-class 
lawyer, and will make an excellent judge. 


...-It seems that the will of Benjamin Franklin, estab- 
lishing in Philadelphia what has long been known as the 
‘“‘ Franklin Fund,’ amounting to $100,000, is to be contested 
by heirs-at-law, after being in operation and held as valid 
for about acentury. The strong presumption is that the 
contest will prove a total failure. 


. .-It is greatly to be regretted that the vote last Sunday 
in the Canton of Ticino, the scene of the late Swiss dis- 
orders, should have been so close. In a total of 23,762, the 
majority in favor of the amendment to the Constitution 
was only 94. While the Liberals gained the victory, acqui 
escence is not yet sure, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


....The two men who deserve the special thanks of the 
country for their efforts in respect to the new Tariff law 
are Major McKinley, of the House of Representatives, and 
Senator Aldrich, of the Senate. The latter led the long 
fight in the Senate, and the former in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


...»While the cost of sugar under the new Tariff law 
will to consumers be materially reduced, there is good rea- 
son to believe that the domestic producers of sugar will 
on the whole receive more aid from the bounty provided. 
for than they had received from import duties on foreign. 
sugar. } 


..--Dr. Talmage recently characterized the Turkish Gov- 
ernment as an “insult to God and woman,’’ and expressed. 
the hope “that a merciful Providence would blot it from’ 
the face of the earth.’’ Natural causes will almost cer-: 
tainly at no very remote period in the future realize this: 
hope. 


....Mr. David M. Stone is one of the busiest editors in’ 
New York City. He edits the Journal of Commerce witk- 
ont an editorial assistant, and has written every line of 
brevier that has appeared in that old and steady journal 
for more than a year. 


....Our whole country cordially welcomes the Comte de 
Paris to this country, not asthe head of the royal Bourbon 
family of France, but as the soldier who fought in the 
War of our Rebellion, and as the historian who has so ably. 
described that war, 


...-[¢is understood that Secretary Blaine proposes to 
take a hand in the pending campaign in Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois and Michigav. He is an effective speaker, and will 
make his influence felt wherever he speaks. 


....The venerable George B. Bancroft celebrated, last 
Friday, his ninetieth birthday. The old age of sucha 
man is a benediction to the world. 








No one lives who does not need the salvation of Christ, 
and no one who rejects this salvation will be saved. So says 
the Bible. 


...“*l am the good shepherd,’ said the Saviour in the 
days of his flesh, ‘‘and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine.” (John x, 14.) The knowledge here affirmed is mu- 
tual, and the social relation between the shepherd and the 
sheep is mutual. They know and recognize each other. 


....Faith in Christ, considered as a spiritual and appropri- 
ating exercise, involving the will and the affections of the 
heart, is a loving trust in him for salvation, by which the 
soul is committed to and allied with him for time and eter- 
nity. No better words than loving trust can be used for 
the expression of the idea. } 


...-The Bible speaks of “‘an evil heart of unbelief,” 
meaning thereby a heart that lacks confidence in God. 
One great difficulty with men is that they are not willing 
to trust God. If they had confidence in God, as they 
should have, they would dbey him, and be happy in his 
existence and attributes, making him to their hearts the 
** God of all comfort.” 


...-Angels never sang a nobler song than when they 
shouted for the hearing of the world: ‘‘Gloryto Godin the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
(Luke ii, 14.) 


....Matthew Henry speaks of some ministers as “ pull- 
ing down in their practice what they build up in their 
preaching, when in the pulpit preaching so well that it is 
a pity that they should ever come out, but when out of the 
pulpit, so living that it is a pity that they should ever 
come in.” The living example of the preacher out of the 
pulpit has much to do with his success or failure in the 
pulpit. 


...--The Bible warns us against ‘“‘the deceitfulness of 
sin,’”’ and there is good reason for the warning. Sin always 
promises more than it performs, and always allures its vic- 
tim into that which is sure to be an evil tohim. The sim- 
ple truth is that sin is notoriously and habitually a liar; 
and this fact every one at last finds out who makes sin the 
chosen companion of his life. It will surely lead him to 
his own ruin. 


...-It is a great mistake to suppose that we believe 
what we do not actively and consciously disbelieve. The 
condition of many is to do neither the one nor the other. 
They do not think of God’s word astrue or false. They 
simply think nothing about it and care pothing about it. 
This purely negative condition of mind leads to a course 
of life that has all the evil properties of conscious and 
active disbelief. It isa state of indifference that treats 
religion as if it had no claims on the heart. 


---- It has been well said that “it is a religious duty to 
perform al) real civil duties,” and that ‘‘it is not a civil 
duty to perform religious duties.”’ Civil society is an ap- 
pointment of God, and he requires obedience to its laws, 
subject to the qualification that these laws are not incon- 
sistent with his laws. He does not, however, authorize 
civil society to prescribe and enforce the duties which men 
owe tohim. The moment it attempts to do this it exceeds 
its sphere, and becomes an oppressor. 


...-The public ministry of Jesus was Judaistic in the 
sense that it was specially pertinent to the people among 
whom it was exclusively conducted, and was strongly 
marked by the features characterizing the Jews at that 
time. This ministry was equally cosmopolitan in the 
sense that its great principles, purposes and adaptations 
are fitted to the wants of allmen. Jesus primarily spoke 
to the Jews; but in so doing he also spoke to the world. 
What he said was for the race, and what he did was for 
the race, when the Jewish nationality would become entire- 
ly ob.olete. 


[October 9, 1890. 


Ucligions Intelligence. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH OF CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., 
Eprror or “ THE MerHopist MAGAZINE.” 


TuIs body closed its deliberations at midnight on Octo- 
ber ist, after being in session twenty-two days. Much of 
its work was the revision of discipline and arranging prac- 
tical details of church organization and church govern- 
ment. But much of it also was of broader interest, touch- 
ing great questions of interdenominational and internation- 
al polity. One of these was the reply of the Conference to 
the communication from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, on the Evils 
of War and onthe Importance of Adopting Arbitration 
in the Settlement of International Disputes. The follow- 
ing paragraph gives the substance of the reply: 

“ With you we deplore not merely the destruction caused by 
the dreadful arbitrament of war, but also the terrible pressure 
on humanity of the national debts caused by war and its usual 
concomitants, standing armies and navies. We also deplore the 
evil effects of the present warlike attitude of Christian nations 
upon the non-Christian portions of the earth. Europe appears 
to-day as a great military camp. What can non-Christian peo- 
plessay? What can infidels think? Thissad state of affairs, we 
protest, is utterly out of harmony with the spirit of Christianity 
and calculated to misrepresent the spirit and tendency of the 
Gospel of peace. We rejoice to readin your overture the peace- 
ful spirit of the great Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
and take pleasure in assuring you that this body will gladly co- 
operate with sister churches everywhere in hastening the day 
when wars shall cease forever.” 

Another significant episode was the reception of frater- 
pal delegates from the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
They were the Rev. Dr. MacVicar, principal of the Presby- 
terian Theological College, Montreal; Professor Scrimger, 
of the same college, and Mr. James Croil, editor of the 
P-esbyterian Record. ‘If there are any Churches that 
have a warm sympathy with one another,” said Dr. Car- 
map, 1n introducing the delegation, “it is the Methodist 
Church and that noble Protestant body, the Presbyterian 
Church.” Dr. MacVicar conveyed, he said, the most cor- 
dia) fraternal greetings of a Church numbering 1,920 con- 
gregations. He often enjoyed the privilege of occupying 
Methodist pulpits. He preached solid Presbyterian ser- 
mons there, and was told by members of the congregations 
that they could not see much difference between them and 
the best Methodist sermons. The truth was that the 
points of agreement were far more numerous than the 
points of difference. They rejoiced in the success of the 
Methodist Church and hoped that the time was coming 
when in everything they would see eye to eye with one an- 
other. 

Professor Scrimger said thatif they had any cause of 
complaint against the Methodist Church, it was that it was 
taking from the Presbyterians those points which bad becn 
historic points of difference. They were beginning to won- 
der where they would be able to stand soon if this went on. 
The night before he had heard a member of the Methodist 
Conference preach as good Calvinism as he had ever lis- 
tened to. He believed the only way the Presbyterian 
Church could avenge itself was by adopting, as they had 
already done, some of the strongest points of Methodist 
polity. It was gratifying to know that year by year the 
two Churches were drawing nearer and nearer together. 
They hoped that the time was not far distant when they 
would understand each other still better, and sympathize 
still more fully with each other. They united cordially to 
co-operate with the Methodist Church in mission work and 
in maintaining civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. James Croilsaid he would go further than the pre- 
vious speakers in his wishes for unity. He hoped the day 
was not distant when they would not only see eye to eye, 
but would unite hands, perpetually inscribing on their 
banners, ‘‘ Canada for Christ.’’ The sooner they united the 
better. There wasnothing gained by delay. What an im- 
mense saving of resources there would be by a union of 
the Churches. In the mean time he hoped there would be 
no rivalry between the Churches but rivalry in doing 
good. 

It should be added that already provision has been made 
| whereby on missionary ground the two Churches may ar- 
range their work so as not to overlap or trench either on 
ground occupied by the other. 

Another pleasant occasion was the reception of the Rev. 
Dr. Sledd, fraternal delegate from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. He depicted the condition of that 
Church during the War and the great work it had 
achieved since its close. While there were diversities of 
opinion and polity among Methodists, thank God there 
was none in doctrine. A chief part of the mission of Meth- 
odism was to care for the young people, and nearly half of 
the Sunday-school scholars of the continent belonged to 
Methodism. Asa Church they regarded the manufacture 
and sale of liquors as immoralities, and were solidifying 
an Prohibition. They had among them six million per- 
sons, all of whom or their fathers had been slaves, For 
these they had 16,000 schools and normal colleges, and the 
outlook was bright with hope. 

Through personal illness, the fraternal delegate from the 
Methodist Church, was unable to be present; but the Rev. 
Dr. Berry, editor of the Epworth Herald, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Willis Cooper, conveyed the greeting of the Epworth 
League of the United States to the Canadian Methodist 
Church, and invited it to swing into line with the great 
Epworth League movement of the United States. Less 
than a year ago tne League was introduced into Canada as 
an independent but affiliated organization, and already 
over 150 branch Leagues have been formed. A strong ef- 
fort is being made to affiliate the Canadian Leagues with 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, as well as with the 
American Leagues, and with good hope of success. 




















The report of the committee on Civil and Religious Lib- 
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erty was a stron gly worded document which was adopted 

with very little debate. It protested against ‘the constant 

aggressions of the Roman Catholic Church and its en- 
croachbments ou the civil and religicus liberties of the 
Protestants of the Domiffion; especially by theincorporation 

of the Jesuits in 1887; the passing of the Jesuits Estate Act 

in 1889, in the preamble of which act there are statements 
which accord to the Pope of Rome, a recognition of rights 

and privileges which is an invasion of her Majesty’s su- 
premacy; in the recent payment out of the Provincia! 

Treasury of Quebee the sum of $400,000 to the representa- 
tive of the Pope to be divided according to his wishes; and 

in the intolerance shown the Oka Indiavs by discriminat- 

ing against those of them who have embraced Prot- 

estantism. 

A good deal of personal interest centered about the elec 
tion of the General Conference officers, editors, book stew 
ards, educational and missionary secretaries, etc. Al! 
these officers were re-elected, most of them by acclama- 
tion, and the others by very large majorities. A little 
breeze was caused by the report of the Committee on In 
dian Affairs, one clause of which adopted by a majurity of 
one, appparently censured the, administration of Indiav 
missions, The Rev. Dr. Sutherland, the very able and 
popular Secretary of Missions, who had just been re-elected 
by acclamation, thereupon felt it his duty to resign his 
office. This resignation the Conference declined to accept, 
and rescinded the objectionable clause, for which many 
had voted under a misapprehension. 

Provision was made for celebrating the centennial of two 
important events in the history of the Church—namely. 
the introduction of Methodism into the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the death of the founder of th« 
original Methodist societies. A memorial volume is to he 
issued, and a fund raised to relieve certain trust funds em 
barrassed by the union of 1883, which renlered a number 
of church properties unnecessary. Strong deputations 
were also appointed to the (cumenical Conference to be 
held in the United States in 1892. 

Provision was also made for the formation, where desired 
ot an order of deaconesses, a Methodist sisterhood of con- 
secrated workers in city evangelism, the visitation of the 
poor, and other forms of Christian benevolence. 

The statistics of the Church Report marked progress in 
every department. ‘The assets of its educational institutes 
amount to overa million dollars, the annual income to 
$199,000, staff, 156, students ix 1890, 2,522, graduates, 3,157. 
The number of ministers is 1,748, an increase iv the quad 
renpium of 138; number of members, 233,868, an increas: 
in the quadrennium of 36,399. Value of church property 
$11,507,491; increase in the quadrennium, $1,702,448. 


» 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE eighth session of the General Conference of the 
Free Methodist Church, opened in Chicago, October 8th. 


...e Che Fifth Annual Convention of Christian Worker. 


in the United States and Canada, is to be held in the South 
Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., November 6th-12tb. 








.-. Secretary Mabie, ot the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, is to visit the foreign missions of that society, 


Mr. George A. Pillsberry, gf Minneapolis, paying all the 
expenses of the journey. : 


....The receipts of the American Board in September 
were $22,519, of which $17,087 was in donations. For the 


same month last year the receipts were $25 717, of which 
$16,310 was by donations. 


....A beautiful new church, costing $250,900, was last 
week consecrated in this city by Bishop Potter. The 
building is the gift of the rector, Dr. Charles F. Hoffman, 
to the Protestant Episcopal church of All Angelis. It is 
a memorial gift in honorof his parents. 


.... We referred some time ago to the action of the Con 
vention of the Christian Church, South, favorable to union 


with the Northern branch of that body. On the part of 
the Southern Church, commissioners have heen appointed 
to attend the American Christian Convention, to be held 
in Marion, Ind., this month, to confer with alike number 
of commissioners to be appointed by that commission. The 
joint commission to fix the terms of union and to report 
them for final action. 


....The Department of State in Washington is authority 


for the statement that Russia does not contemplate a gen- 
eral expulsion of Jews. The Department has reports from 
our representatives in Russia going to show that the ten- 
dency in high official quarters is now toward a less severe 
application of existing laws. This tendency is due chief- 
ly to economic reasons. There is great need in commer- 
cial circles of the Jews in various channels of trade, espe- 
cially in the grain trade, which is chiefly in their hands. 


-...The new Episcopal theological school, Hoffman Hall, 
has been opened in Nashville, Tenn., for educating candi- 


dates for the priesthood among the colored people of the 
South. The building is of brick, and is located in the rear 
of Livingston Hall and Jubilee Hall of the Fi-k University, 
and contains a chapel, lecture rooms. dormitory and dining 
room. The addresses and services were by Bishop Quin 
tard, of Tennessee, Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, Arch- 
Deacon Perry, of Nashville, and President Cravath, of Fisk 
University. The purpose is to have the students take ad- 
vautage of the instruction in Fisk University while receiv- 
ing their theological teaching in Hoffman Hall. The 
speakers referre'l kiadly to the co-operation and fellowship 
Seven the two institutions, Congregational and Episc)- 
pal. 


....The trustees of the United Society of Christian En- 


deavor offer prizes amounting to $525 for the best essays on 
the following three subjects: 


“1. How can Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor in 
each local church best promote and stimulate the systematic 
panavengaee of young people for the missions of their own denom- 

ation?” 

“2. How can Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
best promote the introduction of religious journals and other 
wholesome reading into the tamilies of the coaogregations with 
which they are connected?” 

“8. The Christian Endeavor Society. Its adaptation to all de- 
nominations in promoting {a) the fellowship of young Christians, 
? their allegiance to their own church, (c) their activity.in all 

ranches of Christian effort.” 

For the best essay on each of these topics u prize of one 
hundred dollars isto be paid. Forthe second best, fifty 
dollars, and for the third, twenty-five dollars, 


Hissin, 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THE following reports areto be made to the American 
Board at Minneapolis this week. We are enabled to give 
then by the courtesy of Dr. E. FE. Strong, editor ef The 
Missionary Herald, who kindly furnished us with ad- 
vanced copies according to the custom heretofore pursued. 


REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE Report of the Prudential Committee states that 
fourteen Corporate Members have died during the past 
year. The number of missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries added to the roll was fifty-four—two more than were 
appointed in the previous year. Of the fifty-four, seven- 
teen were men and thirty-seven women. Of the seventeen 
men, fifteen went out as ordained missionaries. These 
were graduates of the following theological seminaries. 
One from the Pacific, at Oakland; one from the Kansas 
Free Methodist Conference; two from Hartford; three from 
Obenlin: four from Chicago; four from Yale. 


“It is also worthy of record that our oldest university, Har- 
vard, the motto of whose seal is‘ Christo et Ecelesiew,’ and which 
gave tothe American Board one of the members of the first mis- 
sionary company ordained in 1812, but during the seventy-seven 
years which followed added only three to this number, only one 
of whom is now in active service, has again come to the front, 
and given us during the past year another three, one for Turkey, 
one for China and one for Japan, one-fifth of our additional 
ordained force for the year. May this be significant of what 
shall continue during years to come! 

“There have returned to their field of labor, or are now on 
the way after temporary rest in this country, twenty-four mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries. 


“THE COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


“ During the past year it has been the pleasure of the Pruden- 
tial Committee to welcome to its rooms ‘a Committee of Nine, 
appointed ’ at the last Annual Meeting ‘to inquire into the meth- 
o¢s of administration pursued at the Missionary Rooms in Bos- 
ton, and to recommend any changes which shall appear to them 
useful or important; the Committee to report at a subsequent 
meeting.’ In anticipation of the visit of this Committee, action 
was taken by the Prudential Committee as follows: 

** November 1, 1889.—-The following minute, presented by the 
Chairman. in accordance with instructions given at the last 
meeting. was unanimously adopted: 

“** A letter addressed to the Prudential Committee and Secre- 
taries from the Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., Chairman of 
the Committee of Investigation. appointed at the late meeting 
of the Board, requesting that copies of certain printed documents 
be sent to each member of said Committee, and announcing that 
the Committee contemplates a visit to these Rooms of the Board 
early in De: ember next, having n read, it was unanimously 

** Voted. That all the documents contempiated in the request 
be promptly forwarded as desired, and that with no less readi- 
ness than under similar circumstances in former years, the Pru- 
dentia! Committee and Executive Officers welcome the proposed 
visit. and will gladly offer every facility for examining all de- 
partments of administration to the fullest extent. 

** December 31, 1889,—A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. G. 
L. Walker, Chairman of the Committee of Nine, requesting the 
assignment of a time, suggesting the eighteenth of December, at 
which the Committee could meet tae three Secretaries of the 


Board. 

** On motion of Dr. Storrs it was agreed that the room of the 
Committee be placed at the disposal of the Committee of Nine, 
aud that the Secretaries and alsothe Treasurer and the Chair- 
man of the Committee will be ready to meet them at the time 
named; and that the whole Prudential Committee will be not 
only happy but desirous to meet the Committee of Nine. either 
“ that time or at such other time as the Committee may pre- 

er. 


** In accordance with the spirit of these votes, it has been the 
endeavor of the Prudential Committee and Executive Officers 
to furnish every facility possible for the most thorough investi- 
gation on the part of the Committee of Nine. 


“RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


“In the Annual Report of two years ago it was stated that 
during the year then under review—1887-'88—t here had been re- 
ceived ‘from donations the largest sum—if the donations during 
the period of the inflated currency of 1868-69 are reduced toa 
gold basis—ever received from this source during any one year 
in the history of the Board.’ In the last Annual Report it was 
stated that during the year then under review—1888-’89—the 
donations were in advance of those of the preceding year to the 
amount of $476.5’, which was ‘a gain over the annual average of 
the preceding five years of a bout $12,500." We are now permitted 
to announce that during the last year—1889-,90—the donations 
have made another and a more marked advance, having reach- 
ed the total of $417,921.74. a gain over the preceding year of 
$22,876 84, and over the annual average of the preceding five 
years of $82,355. Of this amount $169,206.37 came from the three 
Wowman’s Boards, an advance over the preceding year of $16,- 
450.86. [From W. B. M., $110,739.60; from W. B. M. I., $54,238.27; 
from W. B. M. P., $4,228.50.] It was also stated in the Annual 
Report of two years ago that the receipts from legacies had 
been ‘larger than were ever received from the same source 
during any one year, except the years when the two extraordi- 
nary Otis and Swett bequests came into thetreasury.’ Inthe 
last Annual Report it was stated that there bad been an ad- 
vance from legacies of $7,300.88, which was a gain over the an- 
nual average of the preceding five years of over $28,000. Once 
more we are permitted to report a further advance, the legacies 
for the past year—1889-"90—having reached the sum of $199,80.11, 
a gain over the preceding year of $46,148.39, and over the annual 
average of the preceding five years of $74,384. The total re- 
ceipts, therefore, for the year now under review from donations 
and legacies were $617,723.85, an advance over the preceding 
year of $69,025.25, and over the annual average for the preceding 
five years of $106,739.16. Adding the income of the general per- 
manent fund, $10,671.73, we report the total receipts from these 
sources for the past year as $628,395.58. 

* From the Swett bequest, which was received six years ago, 
and was then by vote at the Annual Meeting ‘set apart by the 
Board to meet special calls for a brief period of years in the 
evangelistic and educational departments of our missionary 
work abroad, emphasis being placed upon the present emergency 
in Japan, and upon the great opportunity in China,’ there was 
appropriated during the past year, for the purposes for which 
this bequest was set apart by the Board. the sum of $72,707.80— 
nearly $21,000 ($20,876.71) less than the annual average appro- 
priated from this bequest during the five preceding yoars since 

it has been available—inciuding for Japan $23,195.70, and for 
China $26,260.24. 

“From that part of the Otis bequest which was set apart by 
the Board eleven years ago for new missions there was appro- 








sions—six in number, namely, West Central Africa, East Cen- 
tral Africa, Shansi, Hong Kong, Northern Japan and Northern 
Mexico—the sum of $61,482.16, about $24.000 ($24,064.30) more than 
the annual average appropriated from this portion of the be- 
quest during the previous ten years since it became available. 
These amounts from the two special bequests, added to what has 
already been reported as received from ordinary sources, with 
the balance in the treasury at the beginning of the year, $848.44, 
has placed at the dispusal of the Committee $763.434.07. The ex- 
penditures of the year have amounted to $762,946.98, leaving the 
small balance on the Treasurer’s books at the end of the year 
of $487 09. Altho we may repeat with emphasis the statement 
in the report of last year that ‘ these are the Jargest figures pre- 
senting annual receipts and expenditures which have ever been 
reported in the history of the Board,’ we may also add more 
emphatically that the demands of our broad work, in order that 
it may be properly developed even upon its present limited 
scale, call imperatively for the annual expenditure of not less 
than $250,000 beyond the largest figures thus far reported; an 
addition which would bring us up to the long-desired and much- 
needed income of $1,000,000 a year. 


“ FIVE YEARS’ REVIEW. 


“Daring the past five years since our Seventy-fifth Ani- 
versary in 1808, there have been sent out as new laborers 51 mis- 
sionaries and 163 assistant missionaries, a total of 214. Tbisis 
an advance over the record of the preceding five years, 1880—'85, 
of 70; 10 missionaries and 60 assistant missionaries; the annual 
average for the first half of the decade being 8 missionaries and 
21 assistant missionaries, 29 in all; and for the latter balf, IC 
missionaries and 32 assistant missionaries, 42 in all—a gain 
upon the annual average of 13. This increase has been most 
marked during the past two years, there having been sent out 
during these years 27 missionaries and 79 assistant mission- 
aries, 33 of them men and 73 women, 106 in all; an annual aver- 
age of 53, 25 more than the annual average during the first sev- 
enty-five years of the history of the Board. And there aremany 
indications that this average will increase rather than lessen 
during years tocome. The hearts of the consecrated Christian 
young men and women of the land are evidently turning 
toward the great missionary field, the world. 

“During this same period of five years, 1885-"90, the receipts 
from regular donations and legacies have also increased as 
compared with the preceding five years. During the first half 
of the decade, 1880-’85, there was received from donations $1,- 
870,990, and from legacies $556,054, an annual average frum do- 
nations of $374,.99, and from legacies of $111.21], making the 
annual average from both donations and legacies, $485,410. 
During the last half of the decade, 1885-90. the donations have 
increased by nearly $88,000 ($87,751).an annual average of $17,- 
550, making a tetal of $1,958,741: and the legacies have increased 
by nearly $150,000 ($149,369), an annual average of nearly $30.000 
($29,872), making the total gain trom donations and legacies 
during the past five years over $237,000 ($237,130), an annual av- 
erage of over $47,000 ($47,422). That this increase will continue 
from legacies during years to come we can hardly expect; but 
that it will not only continue, but largely increase, from dona- 
tions from churches and individuals, we may certainly unite in 
making our earnest purpose and endeavor. 


“THE OTIS BEQUEST. 


* There now remain from that third of the Otis bequest which 
was set apart by the Board in 1879 for the *‘ support of new mis- 
sions, giving especia] prominence to the demands and the oppor- 
tunity presented in Africa,’ stocks and bonds having the face- 
vaiue of $124,873, appraised as now worth $157,593. 50. In addi- 
tion to the two new missions in Africa, appropriations have been 
made for several years to new missions in Shansi, North Japan, 
Hong Kong, and North Mexico. The amount taken from this be- 
quest for this purpose has increased as the years have advanced, 
and the work has enlarge? so that while the annual average for 
the eleven years since the first appropriation was made, has been 
less than $40,000 ($39.605.52), the sum appropriated during the 
year now closed, 1889—’90, has been over $61,000 ($61,482.16). Should 
asimilar amount be called for for each of the coming two years, 
which is not improbable, this bequest will be nearly all distrib- 
uted at the end of the two years, and the entire support of these 
new missions, as well as of the older missions, will be thereafter 
looked for from the current annual receipts. This will be in ac- 
cordance with the plan adopted by the Board for the distribution 
of this extraordinary bequest, it having been stated in the re- 
port of 1482 that this bequest might be expected to be entirely 
distributed in about ten years fromthat time. The Board must 
consider this important fact, therefore, in laying its far-reaching 
plans for the future, and in making wise provision for a gener- 
ous enlargement of contributions from the regular sources of 
supply during the immediate years before us. 

‘““THE SWETT BEQUEST. 

“The same appeal is emphasized by the fact that the amount 
which can be drawn from the Swett bequest is now reduced to 
the sum of $45,416.19, which, with whatever income may accrue, 
will without doubt be called for to meet the necessary appropria- 
tions for the coming year, thus completing the ‘brief period of 
years,’ seven in number, during which this bequest will have 
been available as set apart by the Board in 1884 * to meet special 
calls in the evangelistic and educational departments of our 
missionary work abroad,emphasis being placed upon the present 
emergency in Japan and the great opportunity in China.’ 
Since, therefore, this residue of the Swett bequest, including 
whatever income may accrue from it, will be less than $50,000, 
and since the ‘special calls,’ not only for Japan and China, but 
also for India and Turkey and other fields, must imperatively 
require during the coming year more than twice this sum, in 
addition to what may be reasonably expected from regular 
donations and legacies, the conclusion is irresistible that by 
some method the receipts during the coming year must be 
largely increased. 

“A SUGGESTION. 

“It may be wellin this connection to recall the action recom. 
mended by the Committee at the Annual Meeting in 1882 when 
a similar, and in some respects more serious, emergency con- 
fronted the Board. It was then stated that during the three 
preceding years there had been appropriated and expended 
from the Otis bequest for educational and evangelistic enlarge- 
ment, in addition to the regular appropriations, the sum of over 
half a million of dollars ($552,061.71), an annual average for those 
three years of over $184,000 ($184,020.57), and that only about 
$34,000 remained for a similar appropriation during the year 
which was then to follow, 1882-83. Therecommendation of the 
Committee, at that time, was that ‘ measures be adopted, not only 
to increase the reguiar annual receipts, but also to provide for a 
special additional annual contribution for our enlarged educa- 

| tional and evangelistic work of not less than $150,000... During 
that meeting, held at Portland, spontaneous pledges, led by Hon. 
William E. Dodge, were made, most of them during one of the 
devotional hours, amounting, with sums added during a few sub- 
sequent weeks, to $45,000, while the impulse imparted by the 
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yeare which followed. At the Annual Meeting in 1888, at De- 
troit, the same subject was more fully presented by the Pruden- 
tial Committee in a special paper, entitled ‘Our Annual Finan- 
cial Problem,’ to which the Committee on the paper gave, 
through its chairman, Dr. C. L. Goodell, their cordial approba- 
tion in these words: ‘As our home work makes several! collec- 
tions a year to meet its various necessities, it is recommended 
that a second contribution a year betaken in behalf of some 
special department of the foreign work.’ This recommendation 
the Prudential Committee has emphasized during several suc- 
cessive years. 





“A RENEWED APPEAL. 


“ For these and other cogent reasons your Committee, there- 
fore, giving thanks to God for the past, renews its annual ap- 
peal for a generous increase of offerings from all those to whom 
God has intrusted his silver and gold, be it little or much, so 
that, if possible, the regular donations which have at length for 
the first time in the history of the Board not only passed the 
geal of $400,000, but have exceedea this goal by nearly $18.000 
should now move forward promptly during the coming year 
certainly to not less than the next appropriate goal toward 
which we should aim, $500,000. Would that cheerful pledges 
also, supplementary to regular contributions, coming spon- 
taneously from a multitude of grateful hearts laying upon tke 
Lord’s altar with thanksgivirg and prayer a specially conse- 
crated $100,000, might make the present Annual Meeting, and 
the city where we gather, memorable not only in our own his- 
tory, but in the great forward missionary movement of our 
times for the turning of this fallen but redeemed world to its 
rightful Lord |” 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Langdon 8S. Ward, 
shows a total of expenditures of $763,434, of which $707,046 is 
set down as the cost of missions, $19,780 as the cost of agen- 
cies, $11,019 as the cost of publications, and $25,101 as the 
cost of administration. The receipts were $763,434, of which 
$417,922 came from donations, $199,802 from legacies, and 
the balance from the Otis and Swett legacies and from in- 
terest on the General Permanent Fund. The balance on 
hand is $487 against $848. 


ANNUAL SURVEY. 


ASIATIC TURKEY, THE CHINESE EMPIRE, AFRICA, 
AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


(SECRETARY SMITH’S DEPARTMENT. ] 


A REvView is here presented of twelve missions of the Board, 
three of them in Asiatic Turkey, four in the Chinese Empire, 
three in the Continent of Africa, and two in the Pacific Islands. 
Attached to these missions is a present force of 388 foreign 
laborers, thirty-four of whom bave been sent out for the first 
time within the year. Six have been removed by death within 
the year: Mrs. Lyons and Mrs. Hitchcock, who went to their 
work in the Hawaiian Islands, the former fifty-four years, the 
latter fifty-nine years since; Mr. Doane, the veteran of the 
Micronesian Mission, after thirty-six years of heroic, self-deny- 
ing, joyous service; Mr. Forbes, of the same mission, within a 
month of his arrival at Ponape: Mr. Marden, of the Central 
Turkey Mission, cut down by fever at Athens when on his way 
home for rest, twenty-one years in the field; and Dr. McBride, 
a promising physician of the North China Mission, in the first 
year of his service. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 


For threescore years and more the Board has labored in the 
Turkish Empire, to recall] the nominally Christian peoples 
there to a scriptural faith and vital godliness, and to bring the 
blessings of the Gospel to the vastly more numerous Moslem 
population. Nowhere has missionary work under the care of 
the Board been more thoroughly organized, more carefully 
planned, more ably manned, or more energetically pursued. 
More than one-fourth of all the missionaries of the Board are 
found in the three strong missions within the bounds of Asiatic 
Turkey, and more than one-fourth of the moneys expended by 
the Board on the foreign field goes to these missions. And it is 
a noble record of wise and successful labor which the history 
of these fields presents, worthily continued and carried forward 
by the events of the present year. The barriers which thus far 
have prevented the access of the Gospel to the great mass of the 
people in the Empire still remain, and all the strongest consid- 
erations whic’ led to the establishment of these missions still 
urge to their vigorous maintenance and further enlargement. 
These peoples all belong to Jesus Christ, and in due time the 
Heavenly King will come to his own. 

The revival which was in progress at Aintab when the report 
of last year was given proved to be the most widespread and 
effective which has ever visited the churches of these missicns. 
From Aintab it spread to Marash, thence to Hadjin, and later 
to Adana and Tarsus, with most precious fruits in ail these cen- 
ters. In Aintab alone there were 538 additions to the churches; 
and it is quite within bounds to say that there were a thousand 
hopeful conversions within the limits of this one mission. But 
the gracious visitation reached beyond this mission. and brought 
spiritual refreshing to Marsovan and Ordoo, to Erzrim and 
Erzingan and Harpft, and as we write iscoming to many a 
city and village in the Cesarea field. That the three centers of 
collegiate and theological education in these mi have been 
thus specially visited and refreshed is cause fer devout thanks- 
giving and for rising hope. And it is of special interest to note 
that the schools of the missions, almost without an exception, 
continue to be the scenes of special spiritual awakening, the 
source of the largest accessions to the churches. The institu- 
tion at Scutari, hitherto known as the Home, is henceforth to 
bear the name of the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, and hopes to raise its standards of work and require- 
ments to comport with the larger name, without losing in the 
least the deep religious tone and special domestic features 
which thus far have so happily marked its life. 

More inconvenience has been felt from governmental inter- 
ference during the past year than for many years before; and 
political complications have broken in violently upon the peace 
of communities and the progress of missionary work in several 
parts of the Eastern Mission,especially at Erzrim. The Arme- 
nian population shows an unusual restiveness under the unusual 
oppressions of the Government, and the future 1s full of uncer- 
tainty. Happily thus far none of the missionaries have suf- 
fered, and in only a few places has their work been seriously 
checked. 

The serious and long-continued illness of Dr. Constantine 
has interfered not a little with the plans and success of the 
Greek Evangelical Alliance. Those native brethren upon whom 
special burdens have thus devolved have acquitted themselves 
well, and, despite the adverse conditions, real progress is re- 
ported in the Smyrna field, and at other points. 
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Woman's work in these fields in both educational and evan- 
gelistic lines is in the hands of capable and devoted laborers, 
and is growing in dimensions and in relative importance from 
year to year. Nothing in Christianity is in more striking con- 
trast with the sentiments and customs that prevail where Islam 
is the dominant faithtban the dignity accorded to woman and 
the place she holds in domestic and social life. And perhaps 
in no respect is the Gospel making a deeper impressi thoa 
silent one, upon the non-Christian population of the empire 
than by the social transformations which it exhibits before 
their eyes. 

The deep poverty of the people, resulting in no small part 
from bad government and oppressive taxation, prevents any 
rapid progress toward self-support in the evangelical communi- 
ties. When all things are fairly considered there is occasion 
for wonder that so much is done in this direction rather than 
tbat the progress is not greater. 

One fact of serious import is remarked, especially in the 
Eastern and Central missions: the small number of college 
graduates who enter the theological seminaries,and the in 
creasing tendency of promising young men to come to America 
to complete their studies and to better their fortunes. Some of 
these return to their owr people to render devoted end invalu- 
able service; but the great majority of them seem to be lost to 
the churches and people at home. The Turkish Missions ef the 
Board probably were never in a more prosperous condition, 
never bad their varied and important work so well in hand, 
never deserved better or needed more the sympathy, the 
prayers, and the enthusiastic support of the churches at home. 





THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


The dimensions and significance of the missionary problem 
in China grow upon the thought of the Christian world from 
year to year. All things considered, this is the field of supreme 
difficulty, and, at the same time, it is the field of supreme inter- 
est. The Chinese are manifestly the governing race of Eastern 
and Central Asia; their national qualities and their geograph- 
ical position make them so; they evidently hold the key to the 
future of almost one-half the unevangelized peoples of the 
globe; so long as they remain without the Gospel the great bulk 
of Asia will be pagan; when they are evangelized, the continent 
will be Christian and the world will be wen. 

Special attention has been called to these considerations, and 
added weight has be2n attacned to them bythe Missionary 
Conference at Shanghai, last May. There were in attendance 
at this conference 430 representatives of all the missionary so- 
cieties established in China, and for more than two weeks the 
present state and future prospecte of this work were under dis- 
cussion. Probably never has a more notable gathering been 
held on missionary ground, and it affords plain proof both of 
the importance of the work in hand and of the ability of the 
men who have it in charge. This Conference, besides doing 
much else thatis of great value, united in calling ror an addi- 
tion to the present force of 1,000 new laborers within the next 
five years, and sent the appeal broadcast throughout Christen- 
dom. May the cry be heard and the laborers raily even beyond 
the measure of this brave appeal! 

The four missions of the Board in China occupy each a large 
and interesting tield, and face opportunities that vastly out- 
reach their power to improve them. The North Chipa Mission 
calls for thirty-nine new missionaries the coming year, the 
Shansi Mission for twelve, the Foochow Mission for fifteen, 
and the Hong Kong Mission for four; and each mission points 
out a definite place and work for every one whom it calls. Two 
men and five women have been sent to these missions this year. 
not half enough even to keep the number good. Evidently the 
calls from these missions and the nervous and forceful appeal 
from Shanghai are well justified and most timely. 

The Hong Kong Mission reports a successful year in the usual 
lines of work, and a rather steady enlargement of openings 
both for preaching and for schools, With the coming of the 
long-sought re-inforcements a new impulse will be given toall 
the work, and plans for future operations wil! be enlarged and 
modified. 

The Shansi Mission has enjoyed a year of quiet growth. and 
rejoices in the deepening hold which the workmen and the 
work alike are gaining upon the confidence and attention of the 
people. The number of inquirers increases; audiences ate more 
numerous and more respectful, and the general attitude of the 
people is more favorable. The schcol at Tai-ku, now in its sec- 
ond year, has made good progress, and many more have applied 
for admission than could be accommodated. 

The Foochow Mission is systematizing and extending its 
evangelistic work, both at Foochow and in the interior. and 
reports a year of more than usual prosperity. The additions to 
thé mission churches this year amount to thirty-two per cent. 
of the whole number reported, and exceed those of any year in 
the history of the mission. The common schools of this field 
have recently been carefully graded and placed under moie 
constant supervision, with the best results; and the higher 
schools fully maintain their previous excellent record in point 
of numbers and thorough work. It is difficult to think of a 
place in the foreign field where half a dozen young men, full of 
faith and Christian zeal, could find a wider or more promising 
field for evangelistic work. 

The North China Mission has maintained its great and grow- 
ing work with steadiness and good success in spite of dimin- 
ished nambers in the field and an unusual prevalence of sick- 
ness among its members. At nearly every station special relig- 
ious interest is reported, Sabbath congregations are larger, and 
the tone of piety among the native Christians is improving, and 
at Pao-ting-fu the interest has been deeper and wider than was 
ever known before. The divinely appointed result of long 
years of faithful labor and prayer seems to be at hand, and the 
hearts of laborers, foreign and native alike, are filled with new 
and larger hope. A class of eleven promising young men grad- 
uated from the Gordon Theological Seminary, at Tung-cho, last 
May, and, like those who were graduated three years before. 
will be a grand re-inforcement in all the field. 

The High School at Tung-cho has devoloped, in response to 
the needs of the field, to such a degree that it has been decided 
to provide a more extended course and a larger corps of 
teachers, and to change its name to Tung-cho College, without 
in the least altering its Christian character or missionary aim. 
The Bridgman School for Girls, at Peking, maintains its ex- 
cellent work, and is gathering a more select body of pupils to 
ita classes. 

Slowly but surely Christ is entering the hearts and lives of 
the Chinese people, and they are happy who prepare the way of 
bis coming and who march with him toward the final victory. 

AFRICA. 

The emergence of Stanley from darkest Africa to the light of 
“blessed civilization,” with new stores of information about 
peoples and Jands, mountains and streams never seen before by 
the eye of civilized man. has sufficed to carry the universal in- 
terest in Africa and its evangelization toa still higher pitch, It 
is true that those wonderful exploits seem to bear more directly 





upon political interests, and that they seem to have contributed 
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chiefly to the enlargement of our geographical and scientific 
knowledge of the new regions and their inhabitants. But one 
does not need to observe very closely to find that the Christian 
interest in this great Relief Expedition and its results rises dis. 
tinctly above all the feeling and thought which it has awak.- 
ened in such striking degree in other quarters, Emin Pasha and 
his dependents, the immediate aim of the enterprise, have a]. 
ready sunk out of general interest and thought, while the fertile 
empire traversed and its millions of inhabitants, and the king. 
dom of Christ which one day shall rise and flourish there, ab- 
sorb the thought and thrill the heart of the civilized world. 
Before the great powers can ordain settled government in tine 
Sidan, before commerce can win its rich returns frem the vir. 
gin soil, the pioneer missionary will penetrate forest and plain, 
and touch the savage heart with the Gospel, and inaugurate 
that spiritual revolution which alone has power to give stabil). 
ty and worth to the creations of statecraft and trade. The 
peaceful settlement of burning questions between England and 
Germany, and England and Portugal. by which the two fore- 
most powers of Europe, both Christian. have acquired vast and 
preponderant influence in this great continent, and bave virtu 
ally pledged themselves to guarantee a humane and Christian 
development to the lands and peoples under their protection, is 
another event of these later days full of significance for the fu- 
ture of Africa. : 

The missions of the Board in this continent are in position to 
avail themselves in good decree of all the advantages resulting 
from these movements in discovery and political control. And 
the work they have in hand is developing bappily with reference 
to the wider opportunities that may be close at hond. The East- 
ern Mission, tho it has suffered the loss of more than halt its 
working force, yet gives a good account of itself in reporting 
the firm maintenance of its position, and unbroken friendliness 
of the tribes among which it works, and good results from the 
Jabors of the year. Hereafter the work of the mission will be 
confined to the Batswas, a people far more numerous and widely 
dispersed, and opening a more ready way to the interior than 
the Tongas. 

The Western Mission has thriven in peace, and seen its hold 
strengthen and its opportunities constantly multiply. The 
members of the church at Bailundu have erected a house of wor- 
ship with their own laborsand at theirown cost, and are now 
prepared to enter upon a more open and energetic service in the 
name of their Lord. A second church is doubtless already or- 
ganized at Kamondongo, under circumstances of as great prom- 
ise as attended the first organization two years ago at Bailundu. 
The literary work of the mission, while by no means neglected, 
has been hindered by inability to ulilize the press and for other 
reasons. The translation of the Gospel of Mark has been com- 
pleted, and is now ready for the press. Schools are maintained 
with good success at all the stations, and at the two older sta- 
tions there are separate schools for boys and girls. The pupils 
show much aptness in learning, and advance more rapidly than 
text-books can be provided for them. ’ 

The Zulu Mission rejoices in the coming of new laborers and 
in the anticipation of still larger re-inforcements. In spite of 
inadequate numbers, a year of excellent and successful work is 
reported in all the ten stations. Altho norevival influence has 
visited the churches, it is felt that they have made real gains in 
the quality of their piety and in their moral influence. The 
great need of these churches stil] is a deeper knowledge ef the 
Gospel and a more thorough experience of its spiritua! power. 
The missionaries are faithful in preaching and labor, never more 
so than during the year just closed; but time and the Spirit of 
God alone can bring the needed changes. The sehools cf the 

mission, especially the two seminaries for girls, are well main- 
tained and improve from year to year. No part of the work in 
the mission is more important than this, and no part of itis, on 
the whole,in a more hopeful state. A revisionof the grammar 
and lexicon of the Janguage is proposed and is most timely with 
reference to the larger future that seems so inviting and so 
near. Probably at no time during its history bas this mission 
faced wider Or more attractive opportunities within its own 
field and far beyond its own field, The language of the mission 
opens the way for its native laborers to go out as heralds of the 
Gospel to millions upon millions of the tribes that stretch away 
northward from the Transvaal to the Congo and the Central 
Lakes. 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


No special features mark the year’s record in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The Missiormary Institute, under the able direction of 
Dr.Hyde,which is in reality the Hawaiian Theological Seminary. 
rejoices in new and commodious buildings just completed. If 
now there is a corresponding gain in the number of students 
and in the quality of the work done, it will be the happy fulfill- 
ment of the hopes and purposes alike of donors and director and 
friends. Mr. Westervelt reports a year of quiet and happy work 
at Wailaku on the island of Maui, and good progress in gaining 
a mastery of the language and the confidence of the native pas- 
tors and churches. Dr. Hyde spent the summer in this coun- 
try looking for teachers and for additional missionaries to take 
up work on the other islands similar to that which Mr. Wester- 
velt has begun on Maui. The time is propitious, the service 
most important and attractive, and the need imperative. Where 
are the young pastors ready thus to take up the work of the 
missionarv fathers and carry it on to permanent success’ . 


PAPALLANDS, EUROPEAN TURKEY, INDIA, AND JAPAN. 
[SECRETARY CLARK'S DEPARTMENT. |] 


The portion of the general survey here presented includes ten 
missions—four in Papal lands, one in European Turkey and 
Bulgaria, three in India, and two in Japan. 

No marked changes in methods or in results accomplished are 
to be reported, but a general advance, on established lines of 
effort, limited only by the means at the disposal of the mission- 
aries. 

PAPAL LANDS. 


The year past hasbeen one of blessing on the work in Papal 
lands; new churches have been organized with larger acces- 
sions to their membership than heretofore, and a wider recog- 
nition of the real character of our efforts. 

In Western Mexico substantial progress has been reported in 
the Christian life and personal sacrifices of believers. Men 
and women, tho called to suffer the loss of all things, would re- 
main unshaken in their loyalty to Christ as their Redeemer 
and Lord. In Northern Mexico the Gospel message finds eager 
listeners in new sections, while the churches already gathered 
are growing in numbers and Christian earnestness. A training 
school has been organized at Juarez City, on the border just 
across the Rio Grande from El Paso, Texas—the New West 
Commission joining the American Board in an enterprise which 
it is hoped will be the means ot raising up an efficient native 
‘ministry to co-operate with missionaries in evangelical work 
among the Mexican population in the Southwest of the United 
States as wellasin Mexico. It is expected that the American 
Home Missionary Society will send students to this institution 
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In Spain, while the evangelical work has been keeping up 
with a fair measure of success, as in former years, the High 
School for girls at San Sebastian has come to be recognized by 
all classes for its valuable services to Christian education. 
Some of its graduates are holding positions of influence in dif- 
ferent parts of Spain; and Spanish ladies, who looked with 
scorn on Mrs. Gulick a dozen years ago, are pleased to crowd 
the school building on occasions of public service to give ex- 
pression to their hearty admiration of her labors. An entrance 
thas thus been won into circles hitherto closed to all social in- 
tercourse or religious effort, and a practical illustration given 
of at least one method of reaching the better classes in Spain. 
Mrs. Gulick, now in this country, desires to follow up the work 
already done by securing the means to establish and endow the 
Isabella College for women, as a fitting tribute from American 
Christians to one whose self-sacrificing spirit led to the discov- 
ery of acontinent. The year 182 is the time fixed for the open- 
ing of this Christian college for women in Spain. 

Mission work in the Austrian Empire is limited almost whol- 
ly to Bohemia. The one missionary of the Board bears himself 
bravely in the care of his parish of 5,000,000 of souls. Besides 
sending men and women to aid in the Bohemian work at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, he reports the addition to the five churches under 
his eare of nearly one hundred members. As one sign of the 
times, a tablet was erected the past year to the memory of John 
Huss, and now stands in a.public place among the memorials 
of the great men of Bohemia. Something of a change this, 
since Huss was burned at the stake as a witness to the purity 
of the Christian faith. The event of the year is the realization 
of the long-cherished hope of a suitable place of worship for 
the evangelical church at Tabor, so rich in historical memori- 
als of loyal work and sacrifices for Christ and his cause two 
centuries and a half ago. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY MISSION. 

In Bulgaria our work is continued much as in former years. 
Weare grateful for every delay interposed by the great powers 
to the absorption of that interesting country by Russia, because 
giving usan opportunity to plant Christian institutions that 
may survive all political changes. The Bulgarian authorities 
are fully alive to the importance of higher education. It is of 
supreme moment to us that this education be Christian, and to 
this end we are striving as earnestly as our limited means will 
allow. 

INDIA. 

But little advance has been possible in the India Missions the 
past year for want of means to maintain the work in hand. One 
hundred villages both in the Marathi and Madura Missions 
are open to Christian schools which would at once become cen- 
tersof Christian congregations, and the work in hand thus in- 
definitely enlarged. From no mission field is the call more ur- 
gent for this form of labor, or richer in promise of results. In 
the Marathi Mission one missionary lady was left in charge of 
two stations for over a year, holding out bravely until the return 
of a missionary from America to take charge, and then broke 
down and is to-day away from the mission in quest of health. 
In the Madura Mission more than one-half of the stations are 
still left without resident missionaries, and double burdens are 
thus put on those at otherstations. In these circumstances it is 
much to have held our own and to report progress at points 
where direct personal influence of missionaries bas been ex- 
erted. In Ceylon we wait in hope of a great awakening among 
the thousands already instructed in the great truths of the Gos- 
pel. It is with great regret that we are obliged to report the 
death of the Rev. E. P. Hastings, D.D., of this mission, on the 
thirty-first of July last, after forty-four years of faithful serv- 
ice; honored alike in general evangelistic work and as the head 
for seventeen years cf Jaffna College. 

In this rapid survey we must not omit the purchase of a val- 
uable property in Bombay for a Girls’ School of high grade, to 
be called the Bowker Hall, as a tribute to the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board, nor the successful labors of the 
Misses Leitch in Great Britain to secure funds to provide Jaffna 
College with increased facilities for the thorough Christian 
education of young men for evangelistic work. These ladies, 
having become deeply interested in efforts to establish a med- 
ical mission in Ceylon, have recently been released, at their own 
request, from their connection with the American Board and 
accepted as honorary missionaries of the “ Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission” of England, in the hope of stil! larger service 
for the cause of Christ in Ceylon. 

JAPAN. 

In Japan our work has met with a great loss by the death of 
Dr. Neesima. This mission of the Board may be said to have 
originated with him—to have gained the confidence of his 
countrymen largely through methods of work adopted at his 
suggestion. He wasa man called of God tothis great work— 
a man of singular faith and of great simplicity and sweetness 
of Christian spirit, and of unselfish, whole-hearted consecration 
to Christ and Japan. In appreciation of his worth, a memv- 
rial hall forthe use of the theological department of the Do- 
shisha is to be erected to his memory at Kioto by his grateful 
countrymen. 

The various enterprises of the mission have been carried on 
as vigorously as limited means would atiow. The mission was 
greatly disappointed that their eloquent appeal presented tothe 
Board at its last Annual Meeting met with no moce adequate 
response, and that they shonld be obliged to report a net loss of 
four members at the close of the mission year. For want of 
men fourimportant centers were left in charge of women, aided 
by the occasional visits of missionaries from adjoining stations. 
It is, therefore, with special satisfaction that we can report 
nine new missionaries as now on the way to Japan, including 
three ordained missionaries, one business agent, two married 
and three unmarried women. 

Despite the peculiar embarrassments and the distraction of 
the popular mind by political and other issues,the year has 
been, on the whole, afruitful one. Twelve new churches have 
been organized, making an aggregate of sixty-one, to which 
were added on confession of faith 1,615 members. A good degree 
of Christian life has been shown by the churches in the erec- 
tion of church edifices, in local evangelistic efforts, and in the 
vigorous support of a Home Missionary Society. But no form 
of work is any worthier of regard than the work for women in 
the high schools, in the Sabbath-schools, in Bible-classes, on 
tours from city to city and village to village. Hardly less wel- 
come are the native women trained in the evangelistic school 
for women at Kobe, till Japanese churches are coming to feel 
that a woman evangelist is necessary to its proper equipment 
for active Christian work. 

As indicative of the esteem in which Japanese Christians are 
held by their countrymen, it is enough to cite the election, in 
July last, of twelve of them to the new parliament. Japan is 
unlike any other mission field in the fact that not simply a few 
hundred or thousand souls in the neighborhood of mission sta- 
tions, but the whole people are accessible through the diffusion 
of education and the issues of the popular press, including now 
between seven and eight hundred different newspapers and 


to that in other countries, it is wholly inadequate to the needs 

ofthe empire. Every year’s delay,every month’s delay is add- 

ing to the difficulties to be met and is putting off the day of its 

redemption. The Japanese Christians ask help of us for a little 

time longer. and then will take the work of evangelizing Japan 

upon themselves and be our helpers in other fields. 

The missionaries in this field are fully alive to the grave re- 

sponsibilities of the hour. If thwarted in some of their cher- 

ished plans and hopes for want of adequate means to carry them 

out, they will do what they can in humble reliance on the great 

Head of the Church. 

To sum up the results of the year’s work so far as statistics 

can give them, the number of missionaries, men and women, 

has increased from 514 to 538; the places opened for the stated 

preaching of the Gospel, trom 1,069 to 1,402; new churches or- 

ganized, 27; members received on confession of faith, 4,554; giv- 

ing an aggregate of 387 churches and 36,256 members. The num- 

ber of native pastors and preachers remains about as last year: 

also, the schools of different grades. The high schools and col- 

leges for both sexes had an attendance of 7,780, of whom a large 

number are preparing to take part inthe evangelization of their 

countrymen. As auxiliary to the more direct evangelistic work 

ascore of men and women have commended the Gospel by their 

ministrations to the physical needs of those among whom they 

labor; industrial training bas helped to some little acquaintance 

with mechanical arts while furnishing the means of support to 
worthy young men who otherwise might have failed of an edu- 
cation, and the press has scattered its leaves by millions for 
the healing of the nations. Such isa brief summary of the work 
committed to the prayers and sympathies of the constituency 
of this Board—presenting larger opportunities, more urgent 
needs, and greater promise than ever before. 

Grateful as we may well be to the Head. of the Church for his 
rich blessing on our efforts the past year, the missionaries would 
not excuse us if we failed to remind you that yet greater results 
might reasonably have been expected had adequate means been 
supplied to reap the whitening harvest in the older missions 
and to enter upon new fields opening on every hand. Success, 
however cheering, brings with it its own peculiar burdens, and 
none weighs more heavily on the heart of the missionary than 
tosee opportunities long prayed for pass unimproved, and souls 
that seem ready and eager to hear the Gospel message left to die 
in their sins without God and without hope. It is the one cry 
that comes up from every mission field. It is the burden of the 
thirty letters from missionaries of this Board, recently published 
in THE INDEPENDENT. Every cry for help is at once a shout of 
victory over conquests achieved and a triumphant call to the 
further advance of the Lord’s hosts. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 1890. 


Missions. 
Ns), 5s. cn cceueebbineae + tab, cckaerene 22 
I, os Renditedeicennciv@acesevetes o¥Get aes 96 
Webber of Omt Biatiowe..........cccce scccscccscccces es ep es 962 
Places for stated preaching. .......0c.cccccs: coscccce seseccece 1,402 
I a wn nccckncias¢ocstheamsonpcngis oes. ave 65,236 


Laborers Employed. 
Number of ordained Missionaries (12 being Pbysi- 


Nahin in rh cetchng treba thhsactedatsicedacedetdake 188 
Number of male Physicians not ordained (besides 
IN Kh cinc ats tedenensteksvesbnccdbbosdecvetinceere 10 
Number of Male Assistants.......................4... 7 
Number of Women (7 of them Physicians) (wives, 
DORs WHIRGTINE, BD ddc voc cciinccccsccgccsce ccceces 333 
Whole number of laborers sent from this 
CE Ai dittdgtd pintesswubetesseeestweeronetss 583 
Number of Native Pastors............c0ccccscecsscccce 174 
Number of Native Preachers and Catechists........ _ 490 
Number of Native School Teachers........... . .. ‘ 1,853 
Number of other Native Laborers........... ........ 382 
Total of Native Laborers............... ........ 2,417 
Total of American and Native Laborers....... 2,950 
The Churches. 
WHEE OF CRMPORB ccc ccccccccccccccces cccvccscess 387 
Number of Church-members...................000008 36,256 


Added during the year.......... 
Whole number from the first, as ‘nearly as can be 


Educational Department. 
Number of Theological Seminaries and Station 


cee isic ccdtenccerscscensccccsncccevcccasbices 14 
SIN Ud Sinws.cheectbneRieeéndde+soe cictecreneysesectnde 247 
Colleges and High Schools................0cseeeee cues 66 
Number of Pupils in the above..... .. .............. 4,600 
Number of Boarding Schools for Girls.............. 56 
Number of Pupils in Boarding Schools for Girls... 3,180 
Number of Common Schools...... ...............05 889 
Number of Pupils in Common Schools.............. 38,114 
Whole Number under instruction ................. 47,329 


Native Contributions, so far as reported..........,. $117,494 


THE PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES. 


Dr. N. G. Clark’s paper is entitled, ‘‘ Higher Christian 
Education as Related to Foreign Mission Work.’ He 
pleads in behalf of higher Christian education “for the 
sake of preserving and turning to account the religious 
sentiment of the peoples among whom we labor; and for 
the sake of a native ministry adequate in character and in 
numbers to meet the intellectual and spiritual wants of 
their countrymen and to share with missionaries in the 
responsibilities of establishing such Christian institutions 
as shall secure the success of the missionary enterprise.’’ 
He holds that the *‘ men must be reared on the ground.”’ 

Dr. G. K. Alden discusses ‘*‘ Missionary Motives,’’ setting 
forth as motive forces: ‘“‘1. Profound convictions as to this 
present sinful and perishing world, the great need. 2. 
Profound convictions as to the superabounding riches of 
divine grace in Jesus Christ, the great provision. 3. Pro- 
found convictions of the personal command, the personal 
trust, and the personal responsibility,’”’ to bear the good 
tidings at once to all men. 

Dr. Judson Smith devotes his paper to the “ Missionary 
Outlook.” He says Christianity is becoming the domi- 
napt religion of the world; communication between all 
parts of the world is becoming easier; the world, with only 
here and there an exception, is accessible to the Gospel; 
and that modern missions are successful. These make 
bright the missionary outlook abroad. At home the signs 
are equally encouraging. Missionary contributions are 
being enlarged; the supply of missionaries is increasing, 
and the Church is committed to mission work as never be- 





magazines. Large as-is the missionary force in Japan relative 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

STEBLEY. W. A,, Newton Theo. tg ., accepts call to Bolton, 
BATEMAN, C.C., Mt. Tabor, Ore., accepts call to Oregon City, 
re. 

GRIFFITH, T.8., Corning, accepts call to Cherry Valley, O 
HALLIWELL, G. W., Blue Point, accepts call to Tottenville, 











HART, J.C., Rochester, called to Bradford, Ill. 
HASS, C. H., Reed City, Mich., accepts call to Delaware, O. 
HERR. BassaMin L., Tarrytown, accepts call to Binghamton, 


OWEN, D. D., Pulaski, N. Y., resigns. 

PIERCE, J. A.. West Randolph, Vt., called to Belvidere, Ill. 

— J. D., River Falls, Wis., accepts call to Redlands 
a 


WHITE, D. T., Nicholville, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDEN, Epwin H., inst. October Ist, Plainfield Vt. 

ALLEN, Epsrarm W., East Taunton, Mass., resigus. 
BAKE, Henry P., Greene, called to Pres. ch., Valatie, N. Y. 
CABLE, GrorGe A., Hudson and Villard, Minn., resigns. 


COLLINS, ELBERT 7 Mt. Hope, Kan., accepts call to Roberis 
and Melvin, iil. 


Daveom, JosePrH B., Harbor, O., accepts call ts Hartland, 
s. 


DOLE, J. Hersert, Pompei, Mich., resigns. 


DOUGLASS, FRAnNcis J., Humboldt, accepts call to Ames and 
Gilbert, la 


EASTMAN. EpwWARp P., South Bridgton, accepts call to Brown 
field and Denmark, Me. 


FLETCHER, Rurvus W., Northfield, Minn., accepts call to 
Seattle, Wash. 


HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., Cortland, accepts call to Silver 
Creek, Neb. 


HAMILTON, CHarcgs §S.. Elliott, Ia., resigns. 


a ~ “eee E. C., Cedar Springs, accepts call to Newaygo, 
ch. 


LEE, George H., Pendleton. Ore., accepts call to Taylor ch., 
Seattle, Wash. 


PATE OOM. Caonse W., Bristol, N. H., called to Hamilton 


RICHARDS, SAMUEL, Vinita, I. T., resigns. 
ROBLEE, Henry S., Jackson, called to Charlotte, Mich. 


SCUDDER, Wi111AM H., San Francisco, Cal,, called to Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


SEIBERT, AxvBert E., Rush Center, Kan., accepts call to Bron- 
son, Mic 


sae + Jerome H., Andrews, accepts call to East Chicago, 


SMILEY, Evmer F., Yale Theo. Sem., called to Cambridge and 
Waterville, Vt. 


STEWART, W. R., Clarion, Ia., resigns. 


THOMAS, CHANDLER N., Port Henry, N. Y., accepts call to 
New Haven, Vt. 


THOMAS, Ric#aarp H., Lockeford, Cal., resigns. 
wae. GrorGz C., Big Spring, accepts call to New Lisbon, 
is. 


WHITON, James M., Trinity ch., New York, N. Y , accepts 
call to Church of the Saviour, Birmingham, Eng. 


WILEY, Eimer E., Eldon, Ia., resigns. 


WILLIAMS. Epwap M., Northfield, Minn., called to May- 
flower cb., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WOODARD, Francis C., Aurora. Mo., accepts call to An- 
drews, Ind. 


ZERCHER, Henxy J., Julesburg, Col., called to Geneva, Neb. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILLIE, Joun K., Massena, N, Y.. called to Dunmore, Penn. 


BRYCE, Ws. E., Burlington, N. J., accepts call to Fourth ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 


CAMPBELL, D. K., inst. Oct ist, Pontiac, Ill. 
CHEEVER, G. B., Englewood, N. J.. died Oct. Ist, aged 83. 
Currie. G. R., Lake Forest Univ., accepts call to Yonkers, 


a. 


HARLAN, R. D., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
McCURDY, T. A., St. Paul, accepts call to Peoria, Il. 
MOLAY RY, E. A., Monticello, N. Y., accepts call to Cedarville, 


McRAE, F. D., Dixon, Cal., accepts call to Odebolt, la. 


MASON, R. RW. Princeton Theological Seminary, accepts call to 
De Soto. 
MILLA. E. R., Redlands, called to San Pedro and Wilmington, 
ol. 


PARK, CHARLES, Circleville, called to Astoria, N. Y. 
PATTON, WIciiAM A... Indianapolis, accepts call to Spencer, 
Ind. 


PATTON, W. D., Osage, Kan., accepts call to Raymond, Neb. 
RANKIN, E, P , Tuscola, Ill., accepts call to Steven’s Point, 
Wis. 


REDS. W. W., Sweet Air, Md., accepts call to Port Deposit 
enn. 


REID, C. B., Walnut, Ia., accepts call to Manchester, S. D. 
ROBERTSON, A. T., Zanesville, called to Iberia, O. 
RUTTER, L. C., North Bergen, N. Y., resigns. 
SARTHET, A. L., Bedford, accepts call to Guthrie, Ia. 
SARGENT, A. K., Washington Court House, Cal., resigns 
SPINNING, George L., inst. Oct. 5th, New York, N. Y. 
WALLACF, W., Mankato, Minn., goes as Missionary to Mexico. 
WAUGH, Jonny, Coehocton, N. Y., resigns. 
WIGHT. A. L., Linden, Mich., resigns. 
WILSON, Joun, Oberlin, Kan., accepts call to Haysville, O. 
UNITARIAN. 

BAGLEY, J. E.. inst. Oct. Ist., Haverhill, Mass. 
ELDRIDGE, OBEL, Northboro, Mass., resigns. 
GREEN, J. B., Glouceater, Mass., resigns. 
HORNER, Taomas J., ord. and inst. Sept. 25th, Westford, Mags. 
LORD, Avuaustus M., inst. Sept. 25th, Providence, R. I. 
MELLEN, W. R. G., Uxbridge, Mass., becomes State Missionary 

to Colorado. He goes to Colorado Springs. 

UNIVERSALIST. 


pages, Wrson M., Sharpsville, Penn., called to Old Town 
e. 


CANFIELD. A. J., inst. Oct. 5th, St. Paul's ch., Chicago, Il. 
EASTWOOD, James, inst. Oct. 6th, Turner Center, Me. 
HAMMETT, ALBERT, inst. Oct. 9th, Brockton, Mass. 
WHITNEY, C. C., Cincinnati, O., called to Milford, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
APPLETON, Joun P., Prot. Epis., Boonton, accepts call to 
Nutley, N. J. 
BRETT, ©. A., Luth., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Frost- 
burg, Md. 


DUSTO N, R. L., Free Baptist, East Rochester, N. H , accepts 
call to Rock kiand. Me. 


ELIPP, N. C., Disciples, Stockville, goes to Mead, Neb. 
— 0. C., Free Baptist, Wellsboro, accepts call to Delmar, 
enn, 
LEIGH, E. Sesrigat, Hempstead, Texas, resigns. 
NICHOLAS, J. L., United Brethren, Gettysburg, Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Fairview, Penn. 





fore. 


PORTER, Joun S., Meth. Epis,, Burlington, N.J., died October 
2d, aged 85, 
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fiteratar. 


[ Che prompt mention tn our list of *“Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publisners for all volumes received, 
The interesta of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





JOURNAL OF ROBERT DRURY.* 





THis volume is a reprint of a once 
widely popular work; it has fac-simile 
reproductions of the quaintly voluminous 
title-page and curious woodcuts charac- 
teristic of the period when the book was 
first published, in 1729. To this are also 
added some excellent photogravure illus- 
trations from recent photographs. This 
edition bas been very carefully edited by 
Captain Oliver, who evidently has his 
doubts as to the genuineness of the work 
asa personal narrative, while believing 
that there was such a man as Drury; but 
he thinks he must have been a pirate who 
picked up enough information about the 
coasts of Madagas:ar to enable him to 
speak intelligently about that island; 
while his assistant or editor cribbed many 
facts from De Fiacourt and other French 
writers on the subject whose works were 
reasonably authentic and had some vogue 
in France but little in England. 

Notwithstanding this somewhat unfa- 
vorable opinicn by Captain Oliver, the 
publishers, by issuing it with their ‘+ Ad- 
venture Series,” evidently incline to the 
contrary views of some of the scholars 
cited in the preface and appendix who 
accept the entire narrative as genuine. 
While Captain Oliver’s conclusions are 
sbrewd and carry conviction with them, 
he does not make as much of his points as 
he might, and in one case seems decidedly 
unfair. He assumes it to be an evidence 
that Drury was engaged in disreputable 
practices that after having made consid- 
erable money “ it is curious to find him, 
nine years after, reduced to the low 
place of a common porter at the India 
House. Where was the interval spent? 
Another piratical adventure may have 
landed him in prison; at all events, he 
was evidently considered unfit for a sta- 
tion of trust.” In the first place the fact 
that Drury was at one time a pirate is a 
pure assumption, altho not impossible, 
and in the next place it is the most com- 
mon thing in the world for men to have 
reverses of fortune through no fault of 
their own beyond perbaps an error of 
judgment, and to be kept down by an 
implacable destiny the remainder of their 
lives. Must we assume that misfortune 
necessarily implies crime? 

That there was such a man as Robert 
Drury there seems to be no question. If 
he did not actually ¢xperience the adven- 
tures and the long slavery in Madagas- 
car narrated in this book, he at any rate 
had been much among the Malagasy peo- 
ple, perbaps in theslave trade; indeed, he 
admits that after his return to liberty he 
engaged in that traffic, which in those 
days was not considered disreputable, It 
was quite possible for him to obtain many 
facts in this way that, when brought to 
the knowledge of a skiilful writer might 
be easily worked into a thrilling narre- 
tive and, in that period of moderate 
geographical knowledge with plevtiful 
lack of sound criticism, might readily 
impose on the public. 

This volume bears internal evidence 
that Robert Drury had very little to do 
with the writing of it beyond serving as 
a suggester to the fertile mind of D foe 
or one of Defoe’s numerous imitstore, In 
his “Roviosen Crusoe” and * Captain 
Singletov,” that masterly writer has 
much to sav of Madagascar. Oa reading 
Robert Drury cne cannot but surmise 
that Defoe’s interest in that distant and 
little known ficl! of adventure toust have 
been greatly stimulated by conversing 
with the rough sailor who bad such a 
yarn to spin about his experiences on the 
Madagascar coast, All over the pages of 


Robert Drury we discover marks of the 


inimitable pen of Defoe. 


‘ 





* MADAGASCAR; OR, ROBERT Daury’s JoUUNAL, 
DUKIMNG FIVTSEN YEARS ON THaT ISLAYD, AND A 
FURTHER DéSCRIPTIOS OF MADAGASCAR BY THE 
Avwk ALexts KocHaN. Edited with an introduction 
and noves by Capt PasryieLp OLTveR. R A., autho. 
of ' Madagsscar,” lUlustrated. London: T Fisher 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan & Jo. MDCOCXC. 
8vo, pp. 398. 








The preface attached to the early edi- 
tions and reprinted in this one is in some 
respects the most entertaining part of the 
book because of the resemblance it bears 
to the style of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”and the 
curiously earnest assertions regarding the 
authenticity of a narrative called a Jour- 
nal, altho in nosense such, because Drury 
could not have kept such a jjurnal situ- 
ated as he was, nor does he ever state 
that he did, Of ‘-Robinson Crusoe,” Defoe 
says in the preface that he ‘‘believes the 
Thing to be a just History of Fact.” Of 
Drury’s narrative, his editor says that, 
‘30 far ‘as every Body concerned in the 
Publication knowe, it is nothing but a 
plain, honest narrative of Matter of Fact.” 
The author of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” speaks 
of it as containing ‘‘as strange and sur- 
prising Incidents, and as great a Variety 
of them,” etc. The title-page to the first 
edition of Robert Drury includes the 
words, *‘A faithful narrative of Matters 
of Fact, interspersed with Variety of Sur- 
prising Incidents.” 

The account of Drury’s early desire to 
go to sea, the opposition of his parents, 
the way that his conscience smites him 
when he meets the first misfortune, and 
other incidents in the opening of the 
book are so like the first pages of ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” that the two passages be- 
come confounded in the memory and it 
is difficult to keepthem distinct. Further- 
more,throughoutDrury’s narrative numer- 
ous moral reflections are scattered which 
are exactly in the vein of Defoe, not only in 
the thought but the style of expression. 
The long reference in the preface to the 
religion of the Malagasy is“8trangely 
marked by that love of detail and realis- 
tic statement peculiar to Defoe, and which 
so powerfully adds to the seeming verity 
of his stories. We are conscious through- 
out Robert Drury that. Drury is endeavor- 
ing to convey a moral through the me- 
dium of an autobiographic tale which is 
one of the peculiar features of Dfoe’s 
‘*Roxana” and “ Moll Fianders.” Par- 
allel incidents also occur in ‘‘Captain Sin- 
gleton” and Robert Drury. 

It is further evident that the editor of 
Drury bad recourse for some of his facts 
to the French writers already alluded to, 
which would clearly bave been unneces- 
sary if all his information had been fur- 
nished by Drury himself, as the narrative 
states that hewas. The cuts in the early 
editions are careful copies of illustrations 
feom Guendeville Madagascar of 1719; 
this may be called another link in the 
chain of cumulative evidence, showing 
the method in which this narrative of 
R>bert Drury was prepared. In view of 
these facts the copious vocabulary of 
the Malagasy language which accom- 
panied the work does not produce the 
effect evidently intended; for we can see 
how it might have been compiled from 
the French writers on Madagascar with 
slight changes of pronunciation, such as 
would make it the compilation of one 
whose native language was English. This 
vocabulary was, however, a very clever 
ruse to add to the apparent authenticity 
of the narrative, 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that 
this most entertaining story was written 
by Defoe, or some one who tad got the 
trick of his style. He obtained the idea 
of preparing it, together with many of 
the local details, from a man named Rob- 
ert Divry, who had been in Madagascar, 
but who, beyond perhaps a few weeks of 
confinement there, had never himself 
been through the adventures he claims, 
while he had sufficient knowl dze of that 
island to give plausible answers to any 
who might choose to converse with him 
onthe subj ct at ** Old Tom’s Tavern,” 
confident that as they knew less than he 
about it they could not very well dispute 
the truth of his statemente. 





RECENT FICTION. 


The Heriots. By Sir Henry Stewart 
Cunningham, K.C.L.E. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) Once ina whileitisa 
downright satisfaction to re+d a story like 
The Heriots. Simple in plot, not in the 
least original or novel in its concepti n or 
executiov,and yet agreeablyinformed with 
life, it is a novel to fill an idle hour most 
comfortably. It is bright, fall of wit, 
charged with a certain sort of humor, and 











bristling with happy sketches of English 
life. How much of it is “realism,’”’ how 
much “romance” one is not tempted to 
consider; for it is all very light, even when 
touching upon subjects of the gravest 
human concern. Upon the whole it is a 
cleverly done piece of commonplace fic- 
tion. 

Two Modern Women. By Kate Gannett 
Wells. (Philadelphia: J.B Lppincott Co. 
$1.25.) Here is another novel that cuts, tho 
very lightly, into the question of ** woman’s 
struggle’’ and its kindred subjects. The 
autbor writes well, her story is interesting, 
and her purpose good. Some ofthe inci- 
dents are strongly projected, and there is 
plenty of forcible contrast in the charac 
ters. One Man’s Struagle, by Rev. 
George W. Gallagher (New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls), is a temperance story in which 
the foolishness of quarrels between the 
friends of reform is presented with much 
simplicity and a good deal of common 
sense. Some readers may imagine that the 
author is too much of a conservative, while 
others will be pretty sure to think him 
unduly aggressive. Between the two we 
hope he may find a large and thoughtful 
audience willing to ponder his suggestions 
in the true spirit of unselfish inquiry. 
The Atheist Shoemaker. By Hogh Price 
Hughes, M. A. (New York, Hunt & Eaton 
40 cents), is a small book containing what 
purports to be the true story of the conver 
sion of an atheist. It is one of those 
records (of a disbelieving life, a stubborn 
death-bed fight and a final ante-mortem 
vision of the truth) which must, we sup- 
pose, be made now and again to the end of 
time. They are instances, but we are not 
sure that they are very forcible as tracts. 

The Finding of the Gnosis, ASolution 
of Life’s Divinest Mystery. (Boston; The 
Occult Publishing Co. 50 cents.) This is 
said to be the ‘‘ authorized version,’”’ but by 
whom authorized is not stated. When a 
lucky individual, in rushing round after 
the Goosis, bappens tocapture it, heshould 
be as proud of bis success as Stanley may 
well be of bis. Just what the Gnosis is we 
are not able to make out trom tbis book of 
curiously straggling and balting verse. 
We will give our readers two or three sam- 
ples of what tbe author, or his publisher, 
calls the ‘*Soul’s own Book,” * A Multum- 
in-Parvo deliverance,’”’ exemplitying a 
‘* New order of Literature”: 


* Revere the child 
That doch father the man 
And secreteth the eviternal sign.” 


* Grim pbilosoph I, 
In me the fending and psthonic powers 
Rise to their diretul climacteric.” 
“ Vision mirific! “ 
It rises before me in phantom superlative, 
Terrene lightitshameth.”’ 
If these are not satisfactory, there is the 
book. 

May Blossoms. By Lilian. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00) We do not 
believe that any child of seven, or of any 
other age, ever did or ever will dictate per- 
fectly intellizible verse by using words 
whose meaning it could not and may not 
understand. We are told in the preface to 
this little volume that its author dictated 
many of the pieces it contains at a time 
when she was “but seven years of age, 
before she could read or write.” ‘The 
strangeness of it consists,’’ continues the 
writer of the preface, ‘‘in the fact tbat ber 
immatu'e mind could not comprehend the 
meaning of the words she uttered.””’ Now 
when we come to read the verses we find 
them very fair commonplace compositions 
not be. ter and not worre than a good deal 
that is printed by uninspired gro wo peop e. 
It is intelligible, conveys very clearly the 
thougbts intended to be conveyed How 
cvuld this be possible to a child that did 
not know the meaniog of the words she 
used? We do not place the least confidence 
in the story. It looks like a case of badly 
pre-arravged dodzing for advertisement. 

Juancho the Bull-Fighter. Translated 
from the French of Théophile Gautier by 
Mrs, Be: j-min Lewis. (New York: Casscil 
& Uo.) this little romance, tho rendered 
1ato Enyglisb so as tu let escape almost every 
trace of Gautier’s brilliant style, is a pleas- 
ing example of the lizhter aud purer torm 
ot novels from gifted Freoch authors. Woy 
is it that pub.ishers employ uoskilliul hands 
to translate fic.ion from foreign languages? 
Isit because the work comes higher from 
competent sources? It is almost a fraud 
upon the public to set one of Gaatier’s 
books forth ia such a debilitated state. in 
its present shape Juancho would be taken 
for tne work of u tyro. 

The Blind Musician. 
rolenko. (Bostov: Little, 
Itisa matter of deliznt to find a sweet, 
pure and altogether pieasinog story t:aus- 
lated into Euglish from tne Russian and 


published by an American publisher. We 
have had so much of Tolstoi’s hideous libels 
on human life, from ‘“* Anna Karénina ”’ to 
the “* Kreutzer Sonata.” that we had begun 
to despise the very thought of a Russian 
novel; but we thank Aline Delano for 
this translation. Not that The Blind Mu- 
sician is a great story; but it is a cleverly 
written and delicately charming study of 
the pure and tender side of life. The trans- 
lation seems to be a faithful one; at all 
events it is done in good, readable style. 
Mr. George Kennan has written an intro- 
duction to tbe story, but has failed to in- 
troduce any person or avything of interest. 
Weare told that Korolenko has been banish- 
ed two orthree times and has written anum- 
ber of works; moreover, the information is 
granted that Mr. Kennan once called upon 
him; but by aclevertwist Mr. Kenuan goes 
to the foreand blurts out one of his Si- 
berian lectures in miniature. To say the 
least, the introduction adds nothbirg to the 
interest or the value of this beautitul little 
romance. The illustrations are pleasing, 
and the volumeis beautifully printed and 
bound. 

Hermit Island. By Katherive Lee Bates. 
(Boston: 1D. Lothrop Co. $125) We do not 
envy the young person who can find no 
pleasure in reading Hermit Island. Itisa 
story as fresh and as gently bracing as the 
atmosphere of the sea in which the island 
lies. The romavce is mild, but well 
im»gived, and the life presented is of a 
sort to fascinate the young mind without 
any danger of giving fa)se impressions. 

The Aztec Treasure House. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. Illustrated. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) Mr. Janvier calls this story a 
‘**Romance of Contemporaneous Antiqui- 
ty’; but we are not prepared to enter into 
a discussion of the Aztec archeology upon 
whico the background of his pictures de- 
pend for so much of their effect. We are 
more then williog to believe that Mr. Jan- 
vier, dariog his travels and soj urns in 
many parts of Mexieo, bus given care- 
fal attention to ‘‘contemporaneous antiq- 
uity.”” We have noted with pleasure bis 
discrimination aud critical ivsizht as dis- 
closed by bis sketches of Mexican litera- 
ture and by bis translations from Spavish- 
American works. The Aztec Treasure- 
House suggests—and we may as well sreak 
of 1t at once—t he romances of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Both the matter and the style 
follow the outlines laid down with such 
fascinating wrace by the author of * Treas- 
ure I-land.” Wecertainly do not mean to 
insiuuate that Mr. Janvier has purposely 
imitated Mr. Stevenson. A revolt isin the 
air, and it is but natural that the young 
and vigorous minds making common cau-e 
of insurrection awaiost the drexry common- 
place of contemporane>us realism -houid 
turn together into the iavitiog field of con- 
temporaneous antiquity and make ro- 
mance whose warp and woof might be with 
out preconcert or conscious imitation, 
very sigviticantly cognate. Both Mr Ste- 
venson and Mr. Janvier have blended in their 
romance the two mo3t picturesque and 
attractive strains of fiction. the picaresque 
and the heroic. The Aztec Tren sure-House 
gives us genuine human life, set forth with 
gratifying clearness, while at the same time 
it stirs us with the surprise of the unusual 
and the romantic. We feel, as we read, 
that we are breathing the very air of the 
Mexican mountains and looking out over 
the valleys where molder the ancient Aztec 
rnivs. It is all very real and ansorbing. 
The influence of it is the best remicder we 
have had in late yesrs of that deep p'easure 
with which in childhoed we rexd * Robino- 
son Crusoe” and ‘“‘Ivanboe.”” Not that 
The A7tec Treasure-House can be compared 
with tho-e so widely differing masterp‘eces 
of romavce; but we bave read it witb a 
sense of that ra‘ural delight which the 
uvcloyed imawit ation fines in a well con- 
ceived and cieverly told fiction in whch 
there is an appeal to nearly everythit gt} at 
is genuine in the bumap bert, Mr Jxn- 
vier bas desicted bis cbaractrrs, pote bly 
the boy Patio, Ravburn sand Y.ung, with 
distic guished skill, aud the flow: f bis stcry 
is even and, if not free from tedicuspess, is 
kept under coptrol so that it rarely lapses 
into mere worciness. Some cf the adven 
tures described are both thrilling avd 
amusing, among there we would cail 
especial attention to the passaxe of tke 
chasm by means of the swivgine chain. 
One feels queer nerve tinxlings and incipi- 
ent d zziness as «ne’s imagination peers 
down into that awfal rent and coutem- 
plates the flying leap, and yer the wrote-q e@ 
predicament of 100z-eared F) Sabio forces & 
By Vladimir Ko- | laugh. Svme ot the battle scenes are, 'ho 
Browa & Cv.) | exceedingly romautic, vivid and lifelike. 
' Inueed, taken as astory of adventure. it i3 
one of the best of recent American fictivDs, 
The Professor wno tells the story makes 
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himself out a species of educated and high- 
ly imaginative Peter Wilkins, whose ad- 
ventures in search of knowledge are made 
possible by two stalwart and fearless 
bearded fairies, the aforementioned Ray- 
burn and Young. The priest Fray Anto- 
nio is an admirable sketch. How far we 
may follow Mr. Janvier seriously we have 
pot taken the trouble to ascertain; but to 
follow him as a romancer is a singularly 
pleasing experience; and weshall be glad to 
join him again when he goes into the 
mountains to study “‘contemporaneous an- 
tiquity.” 

In God’s Way. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, translated by Elizabeth Carmichael, 
has been added to Lovell’s Foreign Liter- 
ature series. It is is a powerful romance 
in the peculiar way of Bjérnson. Belford 
Company have issued, in their ‘‘ American 
Novel Series,’”’ The Robe of Nessus, by Duf 
field Osborne. Written in Red, by 
Charles Montague and C. W. Dyar (New 
York, Cassell Pablishing Company) is No. 
50 of the “Sunshine Series.” It is a sens.- 
tional story of the “‘ detective”’ school. 

Rarahu, by Pierre Loti, translated 
from tbe French, by Clara Bell (New 
York, W. S. Gottsberger & Co.), is a story 
with a charm; but one lays aside the book, 
after reading it, with a sense of shame. 
Doubtless the central substance of the 
sketch, disrobed of its over-rich draping, is 
apresentment of truth, a reflex of a cer- 
tain inevitable phase of life where the sav- 
age and the enlightened chance to meet and 
mingle. Over against such hervism the poor, 
weak, sentimentally brutal performance of 
the imaginary or the real Loti stands black 
and ugly despite the sensuous, not to say 
sensual, gilding it bas here received. The 
romance of poor little Rarahu is presented 
with piciure-que force. The evil of it is 
sheathed; but the sheath is mere rose-mist 
and glamour. It is a faltering, wayward 
story almost lost in descriptions of the 
dreamy, poetical life and scenery of the 
Tahitian country. Loti goes to Tahiti and 
there beside the Ampiré brook he wooes and 

ads a little savage, Rirahu, fifteen years 
old, lives with ber a space in a delightful 
tropic lodge under the palms, and then 
deserts ber forever. She writes bim tender, 
wifely letters, begs him to return to her, 
but at last goes wrong and dies a terrible 
death. Loti sentimeutalizes a little, and 
that is the end of it all. Theart of the 
story is nothing, measured by any rule, but 
its poetry is captivating and its pathos in- 
sinuates itself into one’s heart. Just why 
there should be fascination in such a work 
is hard to tell, but probably it is the old, 
old fascination of forbidden happiness and 
picturesque suffering. The comparison it 
suggests vetween the civilized man and the 
helpless savage is not favorable to the 
former. 

Tae Boys of North Parish. By Helen 
Pearson Barnard. (Boston: Congregational 
8. S. Publisbing Co. $1.50) A lively story 
for boys about boys who have a great deal 
of genuine boy nature in them. It is a 
wholesome, entertaining bork, not too 
heavily loaded with a lesson, but certainly 
conveying a good moral,and leading toward 
the right way of life. North Parish isa 
typical place, and the boys are not over- 
drawn, albeit they are pretty wild at times 
and have some difficulties and trials before 
they find out how to enjoy themselves 
withoat doing mischief. It all eomes out 
well finally. 

Transplinted, by Favny E. Newberry 
(Congteuzationsl S. S. Publishing Society, 
$1.50), would have been more artistic and 
at the same time of better moral effect if 
the young heroioe had not turned out to be 
of excellent extraction. When a writer 
undertakes to show how moral, religious 
and social training can overcome the effect 
of early evil «s-oriations, it does not help 
the picture when the ract is at last reflected 
back upon it that the subject of the experi- 
ment was vell-born, and so, perhaps, nad 
heredity in her tavor. At the bottom the 
reclamation of outcast children isa ques- 
tion of the av-rage, if not of the worst ex- 
treme, and it is hardly werth study and ef- 
fort if those that are to be saved are only 
the childrea of good families whom trouble 
has overtaken. Doubtiess the author of 
Transplanted would feel this truth, and 
did not meao to be understood as contro- 
verting it. Her story is a goo! one for the 
young, and cin be recommende? to parents; 
bat it would bave been stronger and truer 
if the reform had been made to rest on good 
works alone. 

Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker has translated 
and published at Boston, The Rag Picker 
of Paris, by Féi\ix Piat. It 1s a stroug, ter- 





rible, depressiug story of Parisian low life, 
leading the reader througo scenes of the 
most harrowing nature and depictiz« hu- 
man experience in its extremes of bitter- 
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ness, privation, cruelty, debauchery, mad- 
ness and death. Indeed, it is a register of 
the gamut of suffering and disappointment, 
longing, hunger and almost nakedness he- 
ing the lighter shades of the picture. The 
translation is good. 

Reuben. A Princein Disguise. By Car 
lisle B. Holding. (New York: Hunt & 
Faton. $1.00) Boys will find this a fairly 
interesting story, and it will be good for 
them to read it. The adventures of Reuben 
are lifelike, if not altogether commonplace, 
and his success after a pretty hard struggle 
is what most honest and energetic boys 
can accomplish by perseverance. Working 
one’s way through school is made easier by 
reading a book like this. 

Fresvman and Senior, by Elvirton 
Wright (Boston, Congregational Sunday- 
School Publishing Co., $1.50), is an original 
story in some regards, and a good one ia 
every way. Not that there is anything ex- 
traordinary about it, unless we should con- 
sider little Jamie Sternhold extraordinary; 
but the plan of the fiction is not common- 
place, and the work is cleverly done, within 
the limits of a story that has a purpose and 
is written for young people. We must not 
expect too much of those writers who have 
been fasciuated by ‘Little Lord Fontleroy”’; 
but Jamie is a trifle overdrawn. 

The New Continent, by Mrs. Worthey 
(London, Macmillan & Co., $1.50), is a little 
book meant to be bigger than it looks, and 
certainly its pages strut with thought: but 
there has been so much written in the same 
vein that one must be an enthusiast special- 
ly self-devoted to the ‘‘ humanity side” of 
religion before one can find much food in 
it. Aftera good deal of cut-and-dried strug- 
gling the hero and heroine come to their 
happiness thus: 

*** You promised to tell me in what way you 
are changed,’ said de Varenne, ‘and I know 
itis about the kingdom of God. .. .’ 

“He looked into her eyes searchingly an in- 
stant, then his lids fell, while she said: 

**. . . J, too, lost my faith in God and im- 
mortality long ago—its seems alifetime! I was 
an agnostic, living without hope in the world 
till I met with the religion of Humanity—Posi- 
tivism.’ 

“Arthur rose, fell at her feet, and buried his 
head in her lap, kissing wildly the hand he 
caught in his own, and Laura put her othe. 
hand reund the adored head and stroked the 
silky locks. 

“*At last!’ he said, looking up into her 
beaming eyes; ‘Positivism is no barrier in- 
deed !’” 

And positively they were married ! 


wiih 





The Inspiration of The Old Testament 
Inductively Considered. By Alfred Cave, 
Principal of Hackney College. (Congrega- 
tional Uaion of Eogland and Wales, Memo- 
rial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. $3 50.) 
This volume is the seventh Congregational 
Union Lecture, and comes from the author 
of ‘The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” 
stamped with his scholarly breadth and 
thoroughness, as well as with the strength 
and felicity of his perspicuous style. The 
work is conservative in tone and in its con- 
clusions, but without being extreme. Ia 
some important points the author’s conces- 
sions to liberal scholarship are striking. 
For example, summarizing his examina- 
tions of the authorship of Genesis, he con- 
cludes: 


“1, Genesis shows manifest traces of a post- 
Mosaic revision of its contents, a revision, how- 
ever, of a very respectful and conservative na- 
ture. 

“2. Genesis received its substantial form 
from a writer who distinctly prefers the name 
ot Jehovah tor the Supreme Being. 

3. This Jehovistic writer, in composing bis 
work utilized pre-existing materials which 
had been got together by a previous writer, 
who preferred the name Elobim for Deity. 

“4. This Elohistic writer very probably laid 
earlier sources, both oral and written, under 
contribution. 

**5, There is strong reason for believing that 
Moses himself was the Jehovistic writer. 

*6. There 1s no insuperabie ubjection to the 
statement that Moses was also the Hiobist 
writer, with the one proviso that he must have 
penned the Elohistic document a sufficient time 
beiore the events at Sinai to account for the 
change of literary style, as well as of religious 
standpoint.” 


As a further indication of the character of 
the author’. mind and of bis work, we quote 
from the closing passage of the Lecture, 
in woich we have tbe author’s final word 
as to the inspiration of tne Old Testa- 
mebt: 

“If it has been said that the record is sub- 
stantially true, the ground for this statement 
is that this substantia! truth has been borne 
vut in the course of this inductive inquiry. 
That the record 1s absolutely devoid of mis- 
takes we donot know; the record is a human 
record of the Divine; bat that the record is 
substantially true, is veracious, trustworthy 
and historical, our wholeinguiry has rhown. It 








has also shown the need of the greatest caution 
before errors are attributed to the Old Testa- 
ment. A great many pseudo-facts are abroad 
concerning the Old Testament which cal! for 
the most painstaking and patient verification 
or disproof before thev are repeated.” 


The author’s definition of inspiration is 
one which tends tv divert attention from its 
nature and degree in favor of its general 
reality, its divine origip,and thee ffect it can 
be shown to have bad in prompting men to 
write, in superintending the writing and the 
formation of the Canon. As the passages 
last quoted show, these points are applied 
only in a general sense, determined by thé 
facts, and without carrying them to an ex- 
treme. To Principal Cave a revelation is 
of necessity, ex vi termini, au iaspiration. 
But instead of restiug content in the one 
complex and unanalyzed defiaition of in- 
spiration as the inseparable consequence of 
revelation, he defines and distinguishes 
many varieties of inspiration, ending, as we 
have noticed aove, in the inspiration tu 
write, of superintendence, and to form the 
Canon, As a whole the Lecture takes a 
wide scope, passing from “Genesis and 
Etbnic Traditiov,”’ *Genegis and Scicnce,”’ to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and the Divine origin of the Law and of 
Prophecy. The closing chapter on the “O'd 
Testament Doctrine of Inspiration,” is in 
some senses the weaving together into sum- 
mary conclusions on detailed points and, on 
the general question at issue,of all the facts 
elaborated and substantiated in toe previ- 
ous inductions. [hese various discussions 
are conducted wiih the thoroughness 
aod broad, scholarly intelligence which 
would be expected of Principal Cave, but 
always in a cautious, conservative temper 
which mukes no needless concessions. In 
these days, when so much of the world’s 
brilliant scholarsbip goes into speculation 
and negatiun,it is refresning to open a 
volume like this and to fi d bow li tle,after 
al}, has been shaken. The Lecture is in this 
respect one of the most useful recent issues 
of tae theologic:l press. Our readers may 
accept it as one of the strongest, most judi- 
cious, and thorough preseutations of the 
ques'ion of Old Testament inspiration from 
an orthodox and conservative standpoint. 


Characteristics of Voicannes, with Con- 
tributions uf Focts and Principles from the 
Hawaiian [slands By James D. Dana 
(Doid, Meal & Compras: New Yurk. $5 00) 
This magnificent volume rouuds out the al- 
ready ample and brilliant achievements of 
the distinguished author with another 
which for g2neral reaters, and, in its par- 
ticular range, for scieotific readers as well, 
will fall behind uone of its predecessurs. As 
a wuole it is a superb study of the phenom- 
ena of volcanic action, observed in connec- 
tion with the typical volcanors of the Ha- 
wuiiao islands. These volcanoes are not 
only typical, but they have the additional 
and uniqie advantages of being accessible 
and of having been observed with a fair 
amount of regu arity by competent observ- 
ers since 1823, Professor Dana has himself 
explored them twce, ia addition to bis 
otnerextensive and repeated studies of vol- 
canic phenomena at Vesuvius in 1834, Ma- 
deira and one of the Cape Verds in 1838, in 
Tahiti and New South Wales in 1839, in 
Oregon and the Sacramento Vallev, aud by 
a@ second visit to Vesuvius in 1860. The 
present volume is a combination of bis own 
studies and onservitions with thuse made 
by others. We should juige from the sim- 
plicity of style, matter aud method, toat toe 
work wns ivtended for yen ral readers quite 
as much as forthe inper circle cf scier tific 
illuminati Tne volume, waich is solidly 
and handsomely nade, aod erriched with 
maps, ilus’rations ani heliotypes, ovens 
with a few iutrodactorv pases on the 
elementary price'ples of the snhject which 
bring the woole susequenut discussion 
more distinctly and easily within the ranze 
of the ordiwary reader. Tne body of the 
volume, or Part S-coud, is occupied with 
the discussion of contiibations frem tie 
Hawaiian Islands to the science of volca- 
noes, Mo-t important among taese are the 
studies of Kitaneaaud ot Maun: Loa, or 
Mount Loa, as Professor Dana writes it. 
These studies not ovly »fford much that is 
pecvliarly instructive to the student of 
volcauic :cience, but they contain a great 
deal that is pew, especially as to the tneo- 
retic vie ¥ of volcanic me:banism and dyua- 
mics, Even the lavas turnish much toat 
is new to science in tbe chapter on the 
* Petrography of the Hawatiso Islands,” 
by Prof. Eiward 8S, Dana, the author’s 
son. On tne fandam atal question, wnat 
the asceasive furce of the voicano is, P:o- 
fessor Dna speaks witb reserve, contenting 
bimseif wito a noucommi'tal allusion to 
the common opiaicn that it may be the con- 
traction of uhe cvolicg earth's surface. The 
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principal explosive or eruptive agency at 
the Hawaiian Islands he considers to be 
water from the sea or raiowater. The 
tremendous explosion of Krakatoa in 1¢88 
be attributes to an irruption of tle sea. 
On this point we cannot do better than to 
permit the author to use his own words 
(cf. p. 168): 

“The mechanism of the volcano, as regards 
these inside vapors, seems then to be this: (a) a 
molecular absorption, at depths below, of sub- 
terranean waters from regions either siae; (b 
a rise of the iavas, thus supplied witb moistuce, 
along the conduit from some cause, and, per- 
naps, partly in consequence of the vapors pres- 
ent; (c) a ter reaching a level where the pres- 
sure is sufficiently diminished, a vnion of the 
molecules of water into gas-particles. produc ng 
by their expansive force vexiculation; (d) a 
further uniun of particles into bubbies, when 
the vapors are s"fficientiv abundant, in order 
to exert the greater expansive force required to 
escape througn the surtace of the lavas, produc- 
ing projectile results.” 


That the rupturing and ejecting force is 
due to suddenly generated vapor seems to 
be generally believed. Under what condi 
tions this vapor is generated is not so clear. 
Professor Dana believes that it is only un- 
der the rarest circumstances that water is 
forced into the lavacolumn, but that the 
vapors are produced in the ‘hot rock 
fissures or local fire-places adjoining it. 
The place ofou'break may be atany hight 
from the summit down to leveis far below 
the sea. In one case, sbown on page 26, this 
point is 17,250 feet down. The irruptions 
are tlowly prepared for by the ascensive 
volcanic force, and follow out a process 
which may be rougnly descrited es the 
filling of the crater and the gradual rire of 
its level fluor; the discharge, ibe collapse 
and sinking agvin cf the crater floor. While 
Protessor Dava recognizes the contrast of 
volcano type between such examples as 
Miava Loa and Vesuvius, he inclines 
to the opin'on tLat this contrast 1s mainly 
based on the difference of the discharge, as 
to liquidity, Mauna Loa being a liquid flow 
while Vesuvius discharges rocks und cin- 
ders as well. Beyond this Professor Dana 
believes tue contrast between toe two types 
will ve fouad to be smal:, and teat noth go 
througo the same processes of filliug and 
discharge fotieo 4d by collapse. We cau only 
aliude to the remaining putsof the volume 
on * Volcanoes and Deep-Sea Topography ”’ 
and the *‘ Deuudation of Voicauic Islands,’’ 
Aguinst tue well-known opiaion of Darwin 
tnat the deep sea-troughs, such as existin 
the vicinity of Hawai , are due to voicanic 
action, Professor Dina concludes that 
there is no evideoce to indic te their vol- 
canic orizin, Aserosion or avy other superfi- 
cially acting c1ase is out of tae question, 
he is 1ncline t to seek one within tae interi- 
or energies of tue globe itseif amoug the 
agencies which have covtrolied i's struc- 
tureand may have produced these long and 
deep ftiexu:es or fractures which form the 
profound depths of the sea. Asa whole the 
volume is a iuteresting study of phenome- 
pa waicn are as fascinating as they are aw- 
ful. Amidali the bewildering details of 
these Titanic commouions Professor Dana 
conducts ois reaiers wit the utmost sim- 
plicity, acd on a path laminous aud rderly, 
He exnioits the mechanism aud to a great 
extent the dyaoumics of the volcano, and 
warre verbal desciiptiou fails he has at his 
command the eadiess resources of illustra- 
tion. 


France and the Republic. A Record of 
Things Seen and Lewurned in the French 
Provinces During she * Centennial” 
Yeur. 1889. By William Henry Hurib-rt, 
wito a map. (Lougmanos, Green & Co., 
New York. $500.) Tnis raiher portly vol- 
ume coviains two books io one cover, an 
* Lutrodac.ion” waichn explaias in one bun- 
dred aud tLirteen pags the authbor’s con- 
clusions as to the character and probable 
Lermavence of the French Republic, fol 
lowe1 by five hondred aud filtceen pages 
mere of winnowed butstill rather desul ory 
report of the conversatious, op-e: vations 
aid consiterations, general aud special, 
wuich pave led the aurnor to his uufavura- 
ble co clas.ons. Mr. Hurloert writes with 
a sharp pe, and is never at loss fora 
tneory. [ne biue lines on bis map, waich 
matk the routes be traveled, carry bim 
well around and’ over Feance He tells us 
toat he was provided wi b introductions to 
people worth knowing in every place he 
came to. He pickes out his men, inter- 
viewed them all over the country, and 
came back with.a positive conciusion that 
the root of the moaarcay is not dead, and 
trat repu»licanssm never was alive. He 
be ieves tee mouarchy will be restored in 
the | ne ot L uis Poitippe, aod takes a view 
of F¥ance and «+r peopie which gives bim a 
preference tor the Empire, Kirst or Secovd,as 
betcer for the French than their present Ke- 
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public, which he describes as a government 
of incapables, for corrupt ends, by methods 
of parliamentary usurpation. He keeps 
one eye on American politics the while, and 
reads his own countrymen a sharp sermon 
with the French Repapblic as text and illus- 
tration on the disposition some of our politi- 
cians have shown to let in usurpation by 
the same door in the name of popular free- 
dom. There always will be in a free coun- 
try some people who fret under the re- 
straints that are required to preserve lib- 
erty and who clamor for the substitution of 
government directly by the popular will 
instead of government under constitutions 
and laws by a system of balanced and 
limited powers. How far short republican 
France is of this conception of free govern- 
ment Mr. Hurlbert is by no means the first 
American to remark. The defect he points 
out is real and may prove fatal; but when 
Mr. Hurlbert arraignsthe Republic as com- 
pared with the Empire and charges that it 
is Cemoralizing France, he gets beyond the 
evidence. He admits that since what he 
calls the atheistic propaganda began relig- 
ious sentiment has deepened and widened 
in France. We have no doubt of it, and, 
what is more, the same remark might be 
extended toeverything that concerns the 
social and political education of the people. 
There is too much of the attorney in Mr. 
Harlbert’s review of the situation. Itisa 
very bright attorney that he is, with his 
head crammed full of facts. But his in- 
duction is the attorney’s induction and 
not the philosopher’s, nor even the 
judge’s. He goes to his work in- 
spired to prick the bubble of the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial Celebration” of the French Revolu- 
tion. Every man who talks to him and 
every fact he acquires is one more needle to 
puncture theinflation. How far he follows 
inthe steps of that ‘‘ gentleman farmer,” 
Mr. Arthur Young of the last century, 
whe seems to have crossed his mind as bis 
model and whom John Morley has called 
“‘that wise and honest traveler,” we leave 
this readers to decide. When we turn to 
the record of what he saw and heard, 
tho it is not free from traces of the 
prejudiced, or, at least theoretic ob- 
server, it makes a mass of highly instruct- 
ive and entertaining reading. It has 
exceptional value as being a revelation of 
that part of France which those who know 
it best have always declared to be the real 
France, but which they have been obliged 
to confess was an almost indistinguishable 
quantity in Paris and in the dominating 
tircles of the country. The worst thing to 
be said of all this better element in French 
society is, that they have never claimed 
their rights nor asserted themselves, neither 
under the ancien régime, the Empire, nor 
the Restoration. They have allowed them- 
selves to be effaced. What they say or 
think as to French politics, is likely for 
some time to come to have very little im- 
portance. Theis is, however, the testimony 
on which Mr. Hurlbert constructs the con- 
<lusion he reaches, and which he presents 
with so much entertaining point, pith and 
variety in the body of his work. Mr. Hurl- 
bert’s religious statistics are astonishing, 
-and have astrong Ultramontane look. In 
spite of their Roman Catholic assumptions, 
it would be as great a relief as it is surprise 
to know that there is no more infidelity in 
France than he has discovered. 


History of German Theology in the 
Nineteenth Ccntury. By F. Lichtenberger. 
Translated and edited by W. Hastie, B.D. 
(Scribner & Welford, New York. %5.60) 
The author of this remarkable volume was 
born a Frenchman at Strassburg, in 1832, 
and in the trying events which have sepa- 
rated his country from his people has ad- 
hered to France. Intellectually he has the 
French clearness of thought and style, while 
the German elements in his constitution 
insure that he can look deeply enough into 
the cloud to be able to seize and appreciate 
the solid contentsof German thinking. He 
has published large and important works, 
among them the Encyclopedie des Sciences 
religieuses. Paris, 1877-’82, 13 volumes.) In 
1873 he published in three volumes the 
Histoire des idées religieuses en Allemagne 
deputs le milieu du dixhuitieme siccle jusq’ 
a nos jours, The second edition, very much 
revised, followed in 1888, and upon this edi- 
tion the translation before us is based. So 
much entirely new work, correction and 
even reconstruction has entered into this 
translation as to make it really a distinct 
editior. The chapter on the Neo Kantian 
School, which we regret to say, as compared 
with the rest of the work, remains inade- 
quate, is wholly new. The English edition 
is limited to the nineteenth century, and 
some modifying matter has been introduced 
inio the appendix. The effect of the new 
matter furnished by the author is to give 
this edition an accuracy and completeness su- 
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perior to theFrench. The work as it stands 
isdivided into two Periods, From Schleier- 
macher to Strauss, 1799-1835,” and ” From 
Strauss to the Present Time, 1835-1888.”’ 
The subdivisions cover all the phases of the 
remarkable development of German theol- 
ogy during this century. Lichtenberger is 
himself a liberal, profoundly impressed 
with the recent movement of Christian 
thought away from authority and in the 
direction of freedom. He is intolerant of 
verbal dialectics and solutions. His work 
is a series of brilliant critical studies woven 
into a systematic whole and intended to 
carry forward without break the stream of 
theological development to the present 
time. It is appreciative without at all fail- 
ing in critical sharpness. It is possible 
that with his French love of precision the 
author does not always do justice to the 
more remote implications of the system he 
is discussing. At all events, if the Kantian 
philosophy were exactly (and nothing more 
what Lichtenberger finds it to be, weshould 
have no such present school as the Neo- 
Kantian. So, also, he is severe on the 
Vermittlungstheologie and all of its ad- 
herents, particularly Dorner, who is so 
much underrated in the text as to provoke 
the translator to print Schaff’s notice in the 
Appendix, by way of correction. Martensen 
fares even worse—but, per contra, the no- 
tice of Tholuck, while written from exactly 
the same critical attitude toward the 
Vermittlungstheologie, is exquisitely done 
So, too, is the notice of Rothe, Schleier- 
macher, and the great creative theologians. 
The defects we have pointed out are, how- 
ever, really the excess of a virtue, as they 
proceed not from prejudice or inability but 
from the author’s objective habit and 
French love of reality as opposed to all illu- 
sions and mere dialectic solutions. From 
this point of view we can only speak of the 
volume before us with praise. It is bril- 
liant in style, clear in thought, touched 
here and there with unappreciative sever- 
ity, but, all in all, the most wholesome, 
helpful and appreciative survey of the en- 
tire movement of German theology during 
this century which bas yet been made. 


The Golden Bough. A Stuty in Com- 
parative Reigion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co., Lomdon and New York. 
2 vols., 8vo., $450.) It is misleading to call 
these ample and elegant ¥Yolwnmees “ a study 
im comparative religion.” Rich im form 
and packed with eurious learning as they 
are, they are omy fragments of a larger 
work on primitive religion and superstition 
wtich the author has on hand; but for the 
time being Mr. Frazer publishes these two 
volumes as offering ‘‘a fairly probable ex- 
planation of the priesthood of Memi.” Our 
readers may know that human saerifices 
lingered on at Rome far down into the im- 
perial times. They were offered on the 
Alban Mountain later than Aurelian im 
the sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis, that is 
of Lake Nemi. The rites and rules of this 
sanctuary were rude and barbarous, and 
have no parallel in elassical antiquity 
toexplaimthem. They stand as a strange 
anomaly rarely adverted to and not at 
all understood. Mr, Frazer has of late 
come on some facts which have suggested to 
him that this strange and bloody rite, lin- 
gering on so long at Rome afterits meaning 
and origin had been lost, was a survival 
there from the primitive tree-worshipof the 
Aryan times, He undertakes to show 
in the course of a wonderfully minute, ex- 
tended and ingenious examination that a 
barbarous custom like that at Nemi existed 
elsewhere, that the motives that led to its 
institution can be detected, and that sim- 
ilar motives can be traced in primitive 
times, and in the institutions and customs 
which survive into our own times, especially 
among the peasantry of varions European 
countries. The work is as prodigious in 
learning as itiscurious and ingenious—a 
veritable museum of modern survivals of 
primitive superstitions traced back with 
fascinating ingenuity. The ‘Golden Bough”’ 
which Virgil put into the hand of Aineas 
when he entered the infernal world, and 
whose potent charm silenced the petulant 
ferryman of Styx, he connects with the mis- 
tletoe. He gives new meaning to this 
mysterious symbol and suggests many an 
unsuspected connection with ages and 
generations too far away to be known other- 
wise than dimly in the merry-makings or 
even in the solemnities of modern life. 
That Mr. Frazer is too much under the 

fascination of his theory and pushes it too 
far, will often occur to the critical reader; 
we name only two examples—the attempt 
to connect the worship of the oak with fire 
and the sun; and the attempt to find a 
clew to the name of Zeus in tree-worship 
instead of the accepted Sanscrit derivation 





which makes him the divinity of the sky. 
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Die Begrindung des Deutschen Reiches- 
durch Withelm I, by the famous historian 
and editor of the Historical “ Zeitschrift,” 
Professor von Sybel, has with the fifth vol- 
ume reached a sudden and unexpected con- 
clusion. The author has not, as was uni- 
versally expected, brought down his work 
to the year 1870-71, when the German Em- 
pire was actually established, but con- 
cludes with the fall of 1866, when, after the 
“seven weeks’ war’? with Austria the 
North German Confederation was tormed 
and a secret alliance between Prussia and 
the Southern German States was made de- 
fensive against any attack from without. 
Von Sybel declares that with this condition 
of affyirs the Empire had actually been 
founded, what followed being only neces- 
sary results. It is, however, generally felt 
that the reason for this regrettable and 
abrupt termination of what, from the 
standpoint of original investigation into 
sources never before accessible is by all 
odds the most valuable work on modern 
history publi-hed, is owing to an alto 
gether different cause, namely, to the re- 
tirement of Bismarck. It is well known 
that through the influence of the Iron 
Chancellor,von Sybel had access not only to 
the bulk of the archives of Prussia, but 
also to those of Hanover, Hessen and other 
Germen States incorporated into Prussia 
after the war of 1866, so that he was singu- 
larly fortunate in being able to study both 
sides of the vexed questions of German 
politics, which in the last two or three dec- 
ades have contributed their full share to- 
waid the making and forming of modern 
history. Von Sybel’s history is remarkable 
for its objective and impartial character. 
The five volumes have appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, and of the firscfour fully twenty 
thousand copies were sold within six 
monthsafter publication. They have found 
no more devoted reader than the young 
Emperor, who has pronounced their im- 
partiality surpassed by no modern pub- 
lication of its class, except only by that won- 
derful series of five volumes on the Franco- 
Prussian War, prepared officially by the 
Great Military Staff in Berlin, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1874 and the last 
im 1881. How significant this praise of the 
Enrperor is cau be judged from the fact that 
the work of the Prussian Staff, with which 
it is eompared, is so distinguished for its 
absolate impartiality and truthfulness to 
friend and foe, that it bas in translation 
been imtroduced as the kading text-book 
into the French Military Aeademies and 
Institutes, and is acknowledged on all 
hands asthe richest and most trustworthy 
source of informatiom for thet année ter- 
rible, as the French call the war—period 
of 18707 In the fifth volume von Sybel 
again gives a wealth of details from au- 
thentic sources on the inner and mnermost 
developmeast of things in Gernsany that are 
a constant surprise to the reader. In the 
light of recent events im Bismazck’s career, 
the gradual shaping of things im his hands 
toward the status whichis now reality and 
fact is of mere than ordinary interest. In 
short, the whole work is- an itmside view of 
the most important phases of modern his- 
tory. 


In the Exegetisch-Homiletische Hand- 
buch zum Evangelium Matthéus (Nérdlin- 
gen, Beck, Enste Hilfte), by Dr. Rober Kii- 
bel, the successor of Beek in the chair of 
systematic theology in the University of 
Tiibingen, we have the opening volume of 
what promises to be a mede} representative 
of the most premising sehool of theological 
research in Germany. This is the new con- 
servative school, which, with a determined 
adherence to the supernatural) character of 
the Scriptures and of the Person of Christ,. 
unites an acceptance of what can be regarded. 
as fair and honest comelusions of modern 
biblical criticism. It stands between the 
uJtra-confessional and traditional school om 
the one hand and the advanced or radical 
on the other, proceeding from the premise 
that the Scriptures, as to origin, charaeter 
and contents, can endure any test that hon- 
est research can make. The ablest works 
in this line have heretofore been the “The- 
ological Handbook” of Ziéckler aud the 
‘‘Commentary” edited by Strack and Zick- 
ler. The new commentary differs from the 
latter able work in three particulars— 
namely, first, that it is more exhaustive 
and enables the student to do more inde- 

pendent thinking by furnishing fuller data, 
thus meeting the objection urged against 
Zé2kler and Strack’s that its method was 
mechanical, and required blind submission 
on the part of the readers; secondly, by ex- 
aming into the details of the positions ad- 
vanced by neological criticism; and thirdly, 
by utilizing modern criticism and its re- 
sults homiletically, being thus a new and 





much improved Lange in this regard, and 


== 


the only modern work of the kind. The 
last mentioned is a very strong feature of 
the book, particularly as the homiletica] 
statements are in the closest possible con- 
nection with the exegetical exposition, the 
latter forming the basis and source of the 
former to a much greater degree than 
is the case ordinarily. The work is thus a 
valuable aid for bib‘ical preaching. Nat- 
urally, it must be remembered that Kiibel, 
too, like the great body of even the most 
conservative theologians in Germany, no 
longer adheres to the verbal theory of in- 
spiratior, and yields points that Americans 
are unwilling to yield. He, too, does not 
accept the proposition that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, but that they contain 
that word, thus granting the buman ele. 
ment in the formation ef the Scripture 
playground which, at times, seems to un- 
dermine, or at any rate unsettle, the eter- 
nal, divine truths. 


History of Utah. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. 1540-1887. (San Francisco, The His- 
tory Company. %4.50.) Weregard the put- 
lication of this volume in the Bancroft 
series of American histories as ur fortu- 
nate. It gives color to the most serious 
criticisms that have been made on the work 
or apy part of it in the course of its publi- 
cation. It throws a strong light on the au- 
thor’s defects of historical method ,and most 
unfortunaté of all displays its weakness on 
a point as to which the public mind is too 
fully informed and too firmly made up to 
accept this ineffeetual apology for Mormon- 
ism with complacence. We need not won- 
der that Mr. Bancroft felt called on to give 
bis readers two chapters on the pre-Mor- 
mon history of Utah; nor would it be at all 
out of line with the method pursued in his 
other volumes had he indulged in some lit- 
the review of the Mormon history previous 
to Brigham Young’s Exodus to Salt 
Lake. There was, however, nothing in 
either topie or both which required him to 
begin as he does at the beginning and write 
the history of Mormonism. The decision 
to do this involved him from the beginning 
in comptications which have proved fatal to 
the book. With a sound, critical method 
of studying history the worst resultsof this 
expansive interpretation might stil) have 
been avoided. But the whole method em- 
ployed in this volume forevolving truth out 
of evidence is faulty. It results in giving 
the case to the Mornsens and in transform- 
ing the United States authorities into 
trespassers from the beginning. The less 
said about sucha works the better. Its errors 
and defects im the large and in the smal! 
have already been suffiviemtly pointed out,. 
and we must decline further notice. It is 
no more than justice to add that into this 
volume as wit the others of Mr. Bancroft’s. 
work a large amount of valuable matter 
has been laborieusly compiled. We have to 


| regret that so much goed work is rendered 
' untrustworthy and comparatively useless. 
‘ By an essentially vicious method of histori- 


eal treatment. 
The Life an@ Work of Sohn Williamson 


| Nevin. D.D., EL.D: By Theodore Appel, 


B.D. (Reformed Church Publication House, 
Philadelphia. 2%8300:), It is wholly impossi- 


| Ble within sueh limits as we have at our 
, disposal todo justice to sweh a volume as 


this. It is the memoria? prepared by Dr. 
Appel at the formal request of the Alumni 
of Franklin and Marshall College, and con- 
tains about 80@closely printed octavo pages. 
It deals with the great variety of topics 
required to exhibit adequately so large, full 
and strenuous a life as Dr. Nevin’s, from: 


. Dr. Gast’s appweciative and excellent intro~ 


ductory summary to Dr. Appel’s biography... 
The various discussions, controversies and 
phases of academic, professorial and presi- 
dential work whicb oeeupied Dr. Nevia 
during his long, active, and influential life 
make the book full and rieb. Dr. Nevin is 
one of the few men who, with Scotch ante- 
cedents, Seotch aneestry and Scotch theo- 
logical environments betook himself to Ger- 
man philosophy, theology and ecclesiastics. 
He did so with full conviction, tho is cost 
him mouch, involved bimin controversies, 
misunderstanding, and possibly misrepre- 
sentation. Yet in what he did he was not 
only following his convictions, but the indi- 
cations of his intelleet ual constitution which 
was built more on the German than the 
Scotch pattern, excepting always the genius 
for controversy in which his Seotch blood 
abundantly vindicated itself. His hard- 
est work lay in thedays when Mercersburg 
was little known, but he lived to see the ideas 
and the institutions for which he contended 
stronger in themselvesand before the Chris- 
tian public. These remarks will show how 


full, varied and impossible of brief review 
the contents of this volume are. They will 





also, we hope, indicate what the volume is, 
and what a rich mine of suggestive matter 
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it contains, especially as bearing on the bis- 
tory of the Reformed Church of Germany, 
to which Dr. Nevin contributed so much 
both by his theological ability and by his 
very great personal influence. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and 
Atonement. By Alfred Cave, B.D., D.D. 
(Scribner & Welford. $4.50.) This is a 
new edition of the well-known work by 
Principal Cave. It has been revised through- 
out, page by page, and very cousiderably 
rewritten in the light of later researches to 
correspond to the progress of thought and 
criticism since the first edition appeared 
The plan remains substantially unchanged. 
The only change we have observed in the 
author’s positions is that they are more fully 
thought out and elaborated. The greatest 
changes have been in the New Testament 
sections, especially in the parts relating to 
the doctrine of the Atonement, which, in 
their present form furnish a highly satis- 
factory review of the present condition of 
opinion in the Evangelical Churches. Es- 
pecially valuable is the chapter on the most 
recent tendencies of thought on this sub- 
ject as seen in Bushnell, McLeod, Camp 
bell, Martineau and Dr. Dale. The basis 
of the work is the thorough study of the 
Old Testament doctrine and practice of 
sacrifice, which is held by the author to 
have been sacramental or typical in char- 
acter with the antitype or “ pleromatic”’ 
completion in the Divine Sacrifice of the 
New Testament. This second edition is in 
all respects an advance on the first. 


A Hand-Book of Politics for 1890. This 
is arecord of “‘Important Political Action, 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial, Na- 
tional and State,’’ for the two years from 
August 31st, 1888, to July 31st, 1890, com- 
piled and arranged by the Hon. Edward 
McPherson, LL.D , Representative in the 
36th and 27th Congresses and Clerk of the 
House from the 38th to the 47th Congress 
inclusive, and in the 51st Congress. The 
manual is an epitome of the more impor 
tant political history of the country during 
the two years named. It contains the 
great judicial decisions, the important leg- 
islation, tables of revenue, expenditure, 
etc., with a large amount of other political 
history exhibited in statistical and docu- 
mentary form. One most useful chapter 
gives the legislative history of the coinage 
act of 1873, which shows exactly where 
every part aud point of itcame from and 
the various steps by which it advanced. 
The volume.contains the legislative his 
tory of the Mill’s Tariff Bill and of the one 
now before Congress. The manual is a 
multum in parvo, broad in design and accu- 
rate in execution. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. C. KEGAN PAUL contributes an 
essay on Cardinal Newman to the last num- 
ber of The New Review. 





....A second series of the ‘‘ Handbook of 
Biblical Difficulties,” treating the literary 
and scientific problems in Scripture, will 
be published forthwith by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 


..Mr. Stead’s The Review of Reviews, 
started last January with the prospect of a 
sale of 30,000 copies per month, bas sur- 
passed all expectations. The October edi. 
tion has reached 100,000, and now exceeds, 
as the editor asserts, the circulation of all 
the English reviews put together. 


.-The Round Table, established not 
long ago in Nashville, Tenn., as a represent- 
ative, of the literary culture of the South, 
will be discontinued. It had the active aid 
of the professors of Vanderbilt University, 
and was so well conducted that its discon- 
tinuance will be a surprise to all its friends 
North and South. 


..Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, of 
Baltimore, whose ‘‘ Metzerott Shoemaker” 
and ‘*‘The Mark of the Beast’’ have at 
tracted considerable attention, has written 
anew novel entitled A Web of Gold, 
which will be published shortly by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., of this city. It will deal 
with the relations of labor and capital. 


..Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. of Bos- 
tov, will publish ‘‘ Famous English Au- 
tho:-,’’ by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, and an il- 
lustrated edition of those standard works’ 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,’ and ‘Jane Eyre.” 
The two latter will be published also in 
Edition de luxe, limited to 250 numbered 
copies, with Japan proofs mounted. 


.-.-The article by Helen Gray Cone in the 
October Century on ‘‘ Women in Litera- 
ture”’ is one of a series of original articles 
by representative American women, which 
are to be issued immediately in a book on 
““Women’s Work in America.”” The work 
has been inspired and edited by Mrs. Annie 


Natban Meyer, a trustee of Barnard Col- 
lege, and will be published by the Holts. 


....The Century for October continues 
Mr. La Farge’s ‘Letters from Japan,” 
and the papers on “The Women of 
the French Salons,” both of which are 
always pleasing and readable. Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney writes a poem, 
“Elf Shot.” and the late John Eliot Bowen 
another in the Bric a-Brac Department, 
called * To my Lost Luray,” beinga tribute 
to a dog’s memery. 


--The United States Book Company 
publish a new edition, revised and enlarged 
(we should not venture to say improved) 
edition of Grace Green wood’s History of My 
Pets. The book was always as good as it 
could be aud worthy to take its place beside 
the best things of its kind. It has possessed 
universal popularity,and in the new edition 
is as fresh asever. Among the first to en- 
courage Grace Greenwood’s venture in 
juvenile literature was the poet Whittier, 
who writes on hearing of the new edition of 
My Pets: 

“ It is like hearing that an old friend is about 
to visit us, that I learn that anew edition of 
Mrs. Lippincott’s (Grace Greenwood’s) delight- 
ful stories, * The History of My Pets,’ ard *Rec- 
ollections of my Childhood’ is soon to be pub- 
lished. These books have had a wide and de- 
served popularity, and no doubt they will be 
equally welcome to the new generation of 
juvenile readers,” 


... The Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh 
(Scribner & Welford, New York), will com- 
mence next autumn the publication of a 
Critical Review of Current Theological 
and Philosophical Literature, which will 
be in the hands of the Rev. Prof. S. D. F. 
Salmond, D.D., of Edinburgh, and which is 
designed to fill for English readers much 
thesame place which is held in Germany by 
Harnack and Schiirer’s Theologische Lit- 
eratur-Zeitung. The new journal will em- 
brace not only theological literature, but 
philosophical writings and others of more 
general interest, so far as they are related 
to religious and theological questions. It 
will give a chronicle of the publications 
which are issued in these departments from 
quarter to quarter. It will notice the more 
important articles which appear in other 
magazines and journals, both home and 
foreign. [t will devote special attention to 
the furnishing of prompt and reliable re- 
views of the more notable books of the 
quarter. The magazine will be published 
quarterly, and wiil contain about 100 pages 
demy 8vo. Annual subscription, $1.50; per 
number, 40 cents 


..In The Atlantic Monthly for October, 
Professor Palmer discusses the much- 
mooted question of ‘“‘ Hexameters and 
Rhythmic Prose” as media for translating 
Homer. In spite of these graceful sen- 
tences, we are hardly convinced that the 
feeling and movement of the great epic 
will be most happily translated otherwise 
than in verse. The trouble has never been 
with the hexameters themselves, but with 
the English writers of them. Bradford 
Torrey collects some new and interesting 
facts about the nightly haunts of our com- 
mon redbreasts under the title of ‘‘ Robin 
Roosts.”” Historical papers are those by 
Professor Royce, on Fremont, and by Mr. 


Fiske on ‘Benedict Arnold’s Treason.” 
The unsigned reviews of the month deal 
with Curtin’s * Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Ireland” and Mahan’ s ‘‘ Influence of Sea 
Power u fsa soy 5 The serials of Miss 
Fanny 1free and Mrs. Deland are con- 
tinued, and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett con- 
tributes one of her studies of New Eng- 
land Life. Fiually, there is a memorial 
tribute to the late John Boyle O’ Reilly in 
The Contributors’ Club. 


.. The first article in the October num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine is ‘ Antoine’s 
Moose-Yard,’”’ by Mr. Julian Ralph. This 
is a picture of a winter trip into the forests 
of Canada, and the writer has most happily 
succeeded in conveying the exact sense of 
loneliness and primeval solitude of those 
snowy wilds. Theillustrations of the pa- 
per are by Mr. Frederic Remington. Two 
capital short stories of the number are 
“The Dragoness” and “* A White Uniform,” 
the former a society drawing, the latter a 
study in character. Mr. Theodore Child 
continues his series of South American Ar- 
ticles in ‘‘ Agricultural Chili.” Joaquin 
Miller recalls some ‘“‘ Nights at Newstead 
Abbey,” where asa guest he occupied the 
haunted tower once inhabited by Lord By- 
ron. Mr. Alfred Parsons gives us some 
more of his beautiful illustrations of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets; in the half dozen 
for which he has here drawn accompani- 
ments, is included that tranquil one begin- 
ning “iti isa beauteous evening, calm and 
free.’’ There are also ‘ miniscences of 
N. P. Willis and Lydia Maria Child,” and a 
continuation of Daudet’s immortal “ Tar- 
tarin.”” In the ‘‘Editor’s Study” this 
mont J 4 Howells talks of the work of 
Mr. Harold Frederic and Mr. Kipling, and 





of the eros dicta of Mr. Henley. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Having purchased from K. CARTER & BROTHERS the 
Plates and pang | of the following Books will now be 
the publishers of 


Rev. Dr, Ghas, Hodge’s 
Commentaries, 


Epistie tothe Romans, Octavo, cloth, - $3.00 
Epistie tothe Romans (Abridged) !2mo, 1.75 
ist Epistie to the Corinthians, l2mo, - 1.75 
2d Epistie to the Corinthians, 12mo, - 1.75 
Epistle te the Ephesians, |?mo, - - 1.75 


Rev. Dr. Archibald A. Hodge's 
Outlines of Theology, 


(New Edition), octavo, cloth, $3. 
Copies sent,post paid,on receipt of price by the Pnblishers. 


THE PASTOR’S DAUCHTER 
By HEIMBU 
With Sesnegee tien! PA *2mo, half Rox, 
1.25. Paper, 25c 

g#~ Another nh og story by the great German 
novelist. it wiil be welcomed by all lovers of good 
stories. 't is fresh nd wholesome, interesting 
throughout, and atmiraby written 

niform with the above, by same author, 
MAGDALEN’ 5 FORTUNE, 
Lave ahs MAJOR? 2 | DAUGET ER, 








WORTHINGTON CO.,747 Broadway, N.Y. 


Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co,’s 
New Books. 


Ascutney Street. 
A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. 


WHITNEY. author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlbood,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Cardinal Newman. 
By Ricuarv H. Hurron, Edi- 


tor of The Spectator, London. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


A Fable for Critics. 


By James Russert Lowe t. 
An entirely new Edition, with out- 
line Portraits of the authors intro- 
duced, by JosEPH LINDEN SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00 


Studies in Letters and 
Life. 
A Book of Remarkable Es- 


says by GrorGE E. WOODBERRY, au- 
thor of ‘‘The North Shore Watch” 
and ‘‘Edgar Allan Poe.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Piero da Castiglione. 
A Story in Verse by Sruart 


STERNE, author of ‘‘ Angelo,” etc. 
$1.00. 


After the Ball, 


And Her Lover’s FRrienp. 
Poems by NorA PERRy. New Edition, 
complete in one volume, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Bookseil«rs. Sert, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt oy the price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


FALL ISSUES. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


pars FARTOR AMIDST Fis FLOCK. By 
rof. B. Willcox, D.D., nenge Theological 
pa OM, 185 pp. aA Clothe $1. 


A treasure house of practical quagestions on the 
whole range of pastoral daties, drawn from many 
ears of experience and observation. Unique in in- 
terest and value for theological students and pastors. 


BI SLICAL, HISTO?Y AND GEOGRA- 
oe By u.8. Osborn, LL.D. 512 pp. Large 2mo. 





The events of Scripture story narrated, with de- 
poript toes of the scenes where they occur 
class-book fur students, by an experienced teacher. 

THE STORY OF THE TUNES. 5B , Nese- 
kiah Sutterworth. 257 pp. i2mo. iscuts, #1. 

Sketches of authors of favorite tunes and their 
history. A companion to “ The Story of the Hymns.” 

PRAYER ASA THEORY AND A FACT. 
By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. 200 pp. mo. $1. 

Ably written; it received the Fletcher prize for 
18£9, and presents the whole rationale of pom yer, with 
many helpful suggestions tor thoughtful minds. 

Gop’s J EWELS: Their Dignity and 
Destiny. By Rev. W.Y. Fullerton. 125 4 16mo. 
Many cuts. 60 cts. 

Facts concerning the principal known gems, finely 
applied to Christian character and life. 

THE hae or. Lg Heist A PICTU RE 
AND STORY hton. Over 200 
cuts, 4to. Cl., $1.5; enka ‘gilt, feveled boards, $2. 

A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 
youth, enriched by many choice engrav cnet, A com- 
panion to “ The Bible in Picture and Story. 

PILGRIWS PROGRESS. qe apyen 
824 pp. 4to. 127 cuts, CL, $1.50; gilt, beveled, $ 

A new and elegant edition, with Life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations. 

AMERICAN HEROES ee, MISSION 
FI a «8 Edited b: Haydn, D.D. M7 
pp. imo. li cuts. si. 

Brief and nave ag sketches of eves worthy o 
loving imitation by all American yout 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS EIvE IN THE 
ORIENT. By K.H. Basmajian. 12mo. = § 

Life pictures of Turkey in Asia, showing ¥ vate fa- 
mous region of antiquity in its moaern aspects 

WINNIE LORIMER’S V Aare. By Chara B 
Conant. 277 pp. mo. Cloth, 

The happy influence of a sincere and consistent 
Christian girl in a skeptical family. 

BESL'E STILL WATERS. By Ella Clifford. 
255 pp. 12mo. 4 cuts. Cloth, $ 

Astory of modern life, with ail wholesome and 
suggestive lessons. 

TALKS TO pers. By Eleanor A. Hunter. 11 
pp. i2mo. Cloth He 

Frank and familiar whe about Sings of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them 

Four books bythe popular authoress Mrs. M. 
Brine, 4to. Fully illustrated, illuminated cover. e 4 
pp. each. Paper, 25 cts.each. 

SHADOW AND SUNSHINE-—AND JERRY. 

NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Storics. 

EFFIE’S BIR *HDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 

THE ANGELUS. Oblong booklet with a mon- 
otint reproduction of the celebrated painting and a 
choice poem iilustrating same. G't edge, silk-tied,25c. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAO ST., and 34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, % State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 





Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 








LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


AGENTS 


A THE. ABN _paok on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
ANTED :33t-sticsi ees 
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FUNK) &) WAGNALLS. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD. 
(Author of the * Light of Asia.”) 

In this poem, Jesus Christ is the “Lightof the 
World,” as Buddha is the “ Light of Asia.” 12mo, 
about 200 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This autborized edition will be printed direct from 
manuscript, now en roufe from Japan. The work 
will appear in America before it is issued in Eng- 
land. Ready this month. Mr. Arnold regards this 
as his ew work. 


SAMANTHA “MQE° BRETHREN. 


A NEW STORY. 
By JOS{AH ALLEN’S WINE. 


This is Miss Holley'’s latest and very best book; 
indeed it makes one “ smile through tears.” Says a 





reader: “Samantha fairly outdoes herself.” Says 
Bisnorp NewMAN. “It is irresistibly humorous and 
truthfal; the best of all that has come from her 


pen.” Square 12mo. Copiously and characteristically 
illustrated by over 125 a Price, cloth, $2.50. 








Education in Heroism, or our Hero 
Series, being 12 biographies of 


12 American Reformers, 
Epitep By CARLOS MARTYN. 


This unique Series con'atos the Biographies of the 
following eminent Americans: Wendell Phillips, 
The Agitator; Horace Gree'ey, The Eaitor (both 
ready); Herace Mann, The Educator; Wm. E. 
Dedge, The Christian Merchant; Charles Sam- 
ner. The Scholar in Politics; Henry Ward 
Beecher. The Puipit Jupiter; Abraham Lincoln 
The Emancipator; Dr. §.G. Hewe, The Philan- 
thropist; Wm. Lieyd Gerrisen, The Abolition- 
ist; Jne. B. Gough, The Apostle of Cold Water; 
Jno. G. Whittier, The Poet of Freedom, and 
frederick Douglass, The Colored Orator. 

This Series will continue with the appearance of a 
new volume every sixty days until completed (the 
first two are now ready). Price. $1.50 per vol., cloth, 
uniform i2mo. 








NOW READY. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
The Agitator. 


By CARLOS MARTYN. 


(Editor of the Series of 12 American Biographies.) 
In an appendix is given in full three of Mr. Phillips’ 


masterpieces of eloquence, viz., the famous lectures - 


on The Lost Arts, the lecture un Daniel 0’ Connell, and 
the Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard. 


BrsHoPp Porrer: “ An overmastering temptation to 
turn aside from everything else until I have fin- 
ished it.” 

JNO. WANAMAKER, P. M. GENERAL: 
with very great satisfaction.” 

Hon. ApRamM 8S. Hewitt: “ Has the charm of ro- 
mance...... I de not know of any novel which has 
given me so much pleasure for many years...... 
I shall recommend all my friends to read the 
book.” 

Gen, 0. O. HOWARD: “ Delights my heart.” 

U.S. SENATOR Frye: “ It is profoundly inte esting.” 

Jno, G. WHITTIER: “ Sincerely thank thee for thy 
excellent biography.” 

Geo. WM. Curtis: * Have read Life of Phillips with 
the deepest sympathy.” 

Price, $1.50, cloth, 591 pages, 12mo. 


HORACE GREELEY, The kditor, 
By FRANCIS NICOLL ZABRISKY. 


In this Biography the Author has produced a work 
of singular tascination. 


THE Eplwoenen Press: “Whoever pose ‘be A. 
will not et it as time misspent 
misses ing it and the knowledge whieh “t 
conveys of an original and extraordinary charac- 
ter, will suffer loss.’ 


THE CHICAGO Post: “A book which the young, es- 
paw ged ae) boys, will surely read with interest 
and pre 


THE BROOKLYN CITIZEN: “So vividly portrayed as 
to give us a strikiug picture of the man,” 


THe St. LOUIS CENTRAL BAPTisT: “A very fresh, 
readable account of the life of this eoventrie and 
remarkabie man.’ 


THE Ceoqusete (Va.) CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: “The 
y sitting with brothers and ters 
yoned one milk poa on_ the floor, each dip- 
ping out his porridge with his own spoon...... 
thrown on the world with only his hauds. his 
head and his trade at twenty; entering New York 
with a coarse shirt, short pants, rough shoes, no 
stockings, with a pack on his Shoulder and ten 
doliars in his pocket, and founding the mighty 
. ¥. Triowne! are so rtra, ed as to give usa 
striking picture of the man,’ 


Price, $1.50 cloth, 398 pages, 12mo. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Fublishers, 
18 and 20 Aster Place, New York. 


“Am reading 











No, 61, Town and Country Library. 


IN LOW RELIEF. 


A Tale of Bohemia, 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


A story of life among the younger artists 
and literary men of London. 
12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New YorK. 





ENDtoT.C. PE et ADNEST ere 40umer. 
~) 204 and 20% Washington Street, , Mass.. for 
6 lowest rates in ail papers. 





J. B. Lippincott. Company’s 
NEW 
BOOKS. 


In and Out of Book 


and Journal, 


By A. SypNey Roperts, M.D., with fifty 
spirited illustrations by S. W. VAN 
ScHAICK. 12mo., Cloth, $1 25. 


How to Remember 
History. 

A Method of Memorizing Dates, with a 
Summary of the Most Important Events of 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
and Nineteenth Centuries. By VIRGINIA 
CONSER SHAFFER. Square8vo. Cloth,$1 00. 


European Days and 
Ways. 


By ALFRED E. LEE, Late Consul-General 
U.S.A. With 12 full page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“General Lee’s work is both valuable and interest- 
ing,”’—N. ¥. Tribune. 


A Diplomat’s Diary. 


A Novel. By JULIAN GORDON. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 00. 
* The writer has style, humor, 0! 


rvation. Alto- 
gether it is oneof the cleverest of recent novels.’’ 
hliadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


“O Thou, My Austria!” 


Translated by Mrs. A. L WIsTER, from the 
German of Ossip Schubin, anthor of 
“ Erlach Court,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“The Seoastative we writing and many of the glimpses 


of scenery apd of nature are done with admirabie 
insight and sympathy.”’— Boston Courier. 


Heriot’s Choice. 


The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels. By Rosa N. CAREY, author 
of ‘‘ Esther,” ‘**‘ Wee Wifie,” ‘Only the 
Governess,” etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cte.; 
Cloth 75 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, 
on vosolat of the price, by the publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


7i5 end 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 
Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Square 12mo. With 
a new Portrait. Gilt top, price $1.50; 
full gilt, gilt edges, price $2 00. 

The illustrations are taken, for the most part, fro 


huto; roe of Buddhist sculptures and frescoes found 
n ancient ruins of India, averaging 2,000 years old. 


The Winds, the Woods, and 
the Wanderer. 


A Fable forChildren. By LiLy F. WESSEL- 
HOEFT, author of “Sparrow, the Tramp,”’ 
and “ Flipwing, the Spy.” With illus- 


trations. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 

In the story of “The Winds, the Woods. and the 
pad ie ’ the author has endeavored to depict an 
artistic te: rament that is misunderstood by the 
Seaton) ne by which it is surrounded. 


Stories Told at Twilight. 


By LovUIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, author of 
‘**Bed-Time Stories,’”’ ‘‘Firelight Stories,” 
etc. With illustrations by H. Winthrop 


Peirce. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


Mrs. Moulton hasa happy faculty of story-telli 
which makes them interesting to both young and old. 


Dear Daughter Dorothy. 


By Miss A. G. PLYMPTON. With seven il- 
lustrati ns by the author. Small 4to. 
Cloth. Price $1.00 

A charming story about a charming little girl. 


Zoe, 

A Story. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,’’ and ‘‘ Laddie,’’ ‘** Pen,” “ Our 
Little Ann,” “Lil,” and ‘‘ Tip Cat.” 
16mo. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 








y all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
on +. erice, by the publishers 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 
BOSTON. 





One Man’s Struggle—A new Story. 


The various types of temperance believers and 
workers are well represented in “Onz MAN’s 
STRUGGLE,” which is graphic and impressive.—The 
Congregationalist, Boston. Helpful both as a warning 


a new, sheormng temperance bt or —= merit. 
iv. 
“rnis is just the tor e 
CEE yet ed eh 
5 § Gomaute’ pa 
ork, 


'. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Love, the Supreme Gift; 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
The Perfected Life: 


THE GREATEST NEED IN THE WORLD. 


Both by Prof. Henry Drummond. Bound 
in chaste white vellum paper, each 20 cts. 


These are not fe be judged by the size, } eo rubies 

first has been 
ng—both 
—- such as are only found atrare intervals. If 
‘ou have Ty read them, do so at once; you will be a 
yauher an or woman for the reading. 








Scriptural Outlines by Books and 
Themes. 








By W.G. Carr, 166 page., cloth, 75 cts. 


Cc 
id part comprises a series of original outline Bible 
Headings. Our readers have become familiar with 
Mr. Carr’s helpful work in A ne img | chroage 
bis frequent contri The work 
can be very cordially comuentee to Bible students. 


The Gospel and Modern Substitutes. 








By Rev. A. Scott Matheson, D D., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Here we have a master hand directed by a lov'ng 
heart. No uncertain sound is here, and no mere 
platitades. Agnosticism, Pessimism, Positivism, the 
aw of wana aad of Variation, and the position of 
Art, are each 


Sermons of Rev- John McNeill. 


12mo, cloth, 416 pages, $1 50. 


The fame of this Scottish Spurgeon, ashe is v 

enerally called, is becoming as wide-spread as the 

uglish tongue. The secret of his power over the 
masses, has 
Jantic. 





heart, than that of books, other than the book of 
books—witb this volume Mr. McNeill is evidently in 
love. With unquestioned faith he believes the 
written word, ana preaches it with an earnestness 
born of conviction. 


Hints on Bible Study. 


By Dr. Clifford, Prof. Elmslie, R. F. Hor- 
ton, Revs. F. B. Meyer, C. H. Waller, H. C. 
G. Moull, C. A. Berry, W. J. Dawson, and 
Prof. Henry Drummond. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 
Put this little book in 





Are yuu going on a journey? 
‘our satchel or in 
ut, however sma!l 


meni Muscle and How to Use It. 


By Frederick A. Atkins. Introduction by 
Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D. Cloth, 50 c’*s. 


If you are interested - 
glad co assist in the wi 





oung men or boys you will 
be pte. read Sees on of this 
timely little volume. It o t to be read by every 
young man in the land. Send for it. 


*,* Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


{ CHICAGO, 148-150 Madison St. 
NEw YORK, 12 Bibie House. 


LOVELL’S 
RECENT BOOKS 


INDIAN TALES By RUDYARD KIPLING 
1 vol. 12mo., vellum cloth. gilt top, 77}pages $1.50. 
The only edition in America issued with the sanction of 
the author. 

CONTAINING: 

*PLAIN TALES FROM T+E HILLS,” 
“SOLDIERS THREE,” 
“THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW,” 
“STORY OF THE GADSBYS ” ETC., ETc. 


“ There is no rank short of master in the art of fic- 
tion to which he may not hopefully aspire "—N. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 





PROSE DRAMAS, PART II. 
IBSEN. Containing 
“THE LADY FROM THE SEA.” 
“AN ENEMY OF SOUIETY,” 
“TBE WILD DUCK” 
“THE YOUNG MEN’S LEAGUE.” 
No. 6 Lovell’s Boceign Literature Series, Cloth, $1.00, 
paper, 0 cents 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, Publishers,N.Y. 


By HENRIK 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Brampton Sketches or Old New 


NEW-ENGLAND LIFE. By Mrs, 
WILLIAMCLAFLIN. Illustrated. 16mo, 
unique binding, $1.00. 





It is ther: at 
uc! h with the best elements of tetequees ons home- 
life should put to paper an pereeaew its tradi- 
t ons and half-forgotten memories. 8 Mrs. Claflin 
has done for the town of Hopkti 


Gospel Stories. 
Translated from the Russian of Count 
L. N. Toistor, by NATHAN HASKELL 
DoLe. 12mo, $1.25. 

Count Tolsto!’s short sketches of Russian life, in- 
spired generally by some pregnant text of Scripture 
— written for the masses, perhaps even more than 

s longer works, show the man's rea) greatness. 


Sintoon of these, selected from various publications, 
are here presented in a neat and attractive volume. 


Half a Dozen Boys. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
trated, $1.25. 


12mo, illus- 


This is a genuine story of bog tite, The six heroes 
are capital fellows, such as all heaithv lads, or girls 
either for ne barnyard ill feel . hearts warm to- 
wa The simple aD ts of the 
village where they live are invested with a peculiar 
charm through the hearty and symp thetic style in 
which the book is written. It is a book quite worthy 
of Miss Alcott’s pen. 








CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of the 


Empire, $2 50 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 2 
vols., 8VO, 400 
REAL HAPPENINGS. By Mrs. WIL- 
LIAM CLAFLIN. (Booklet), 30 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. Ertra 
Illustra'ed Edition. 5 vols., 10 (9 
THE ROBBER COUNT. By WOLF. 
igmo, 1 25 
FAMILV MANNERS. (Booklet), 30 
FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 
12mo, 1 50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORK. 





ENTIRELY UNIQUE! 


A Periodizal devoted exclusively to 


Sunday-School Entertainments. 


Every Superintendent.Chorister and Sunday- 
school Worker should subscribe to that most 
suggestive and helpfui periodical, 


FESTAL DAYS. 


The two Christmas numbers are now ready. 
No. 1 is a double number containing two pages 
of suggestions, five of recitations, five of dia- 
logues and exercises. five of carols, and a twelve- 
page Christmas Cantata. 10c.each; 86 per 100. 


No. 2 contains a taking and impressive 
Christmas service, 
**CHRISTMAS VOICES,” 
which is full of fresh ideas, bright and easy 
music, and effective features. A service of 


chimes. 5c. each; &3 per 100, 

No, 3, to be issued in January,will contain an 
Easter Serv 

No.4 4 (March) wil! be a double Children’s Day 

um 

No. 5 5 (April) will be a full Children’s Day 
service 


No, “ (July) will be a double number devoted 
to Missionary Concerts and Harvest Home. 
Subscription Price 40c. per year. 

Subscribe through your bookseller or address 


LORENZ & CO., 
Dayton, 0. 13 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO 10 Spruce street, N. Y. 





THE mae DERGARTEN. A monthly for Home 
os <4 yvene. stories, games, es. boca 

m trial. sample copies, 6c 
ALI ai oc 





eaAM & CO iat La Balle St. Chica. 
£0, hie Bpeciat lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 





CARMINA SANCTORUM. 





Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our re- 
cent publications,which are COM M EN DED bythe very best authorities. 





“CARMINA SANCTORUM_” is a superb book in all ways. 
I advise churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 





amination of other books. 


Srocxsriper, Mass.—We chose “ CARMINA” after a page-by-page ex- 
We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, 
and Choir, Pastor and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. 
The book isa THOROUGH DELIGHT. 

Rev. P. 1. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’l Church. 





surpassed for social meetings. 





2 


Songs of Praise for Prayer-Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is un- 
Price, $50 per hundred. 
examination copies sent, prepaid, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


Returnable 
on application to the publishers, 
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King’s | 
Daughters 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY 
Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME, 
President of the Order. 
A NEW DEPARTMENT IN 
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ADIE 


N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when 
F sending your subscription. or one year only will be given. 











manners in society; behavior; all told ina chatty manner by one of the brightest writers in the land. 





CONTENTS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 
HOW TO LEARN TO TALK WELL; 
HOW TO BE PRETTY THIS FALL: 
MANNERS WHEN AT CHURCH; 





We will mail the Journal from now to January 1, 1892—that is, the balance of this year 
For One Dollar FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891, to January Ist, 1892. 


handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needlework [> 
Instructions,” by Mrs. A.R. RAMSEY; also Kensington Art Designs, by JANES. CLARK, of London. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZATITINISID FISIFIFIFINITFIFIY PIP RPIFIPIVIFIFIFINIFITIETIE RESTS AP 





S HOME 
TOURNAL 


Entirely devoted to the best interests of the order of the “ King’s Daughters,” and of striking 

interest to every “ King’s Daughter” in the land. It will be written and edited by Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, the founder and President of the Order, who in this department, will give each month 
“talks” similar to those which she made famous last winter in the drawing-rooms of the best New York houses. 


A MISTAKE YOU MAKE; 
SAYING ‘‘GOOD MORNING;” 
MY GIRLS’ MOTHERS. 





Isa department which 
is read every month by 
thousands of girls who 
buy the Journat for 
this feature alone. 
Every point in a girl’s 
life is here treated: 
what is best for her to 
wear; most becoming 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS... 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
= Fine Brass Work 
. Special designs 

S on application. 
= Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
A.H. Andrews & Co 

: “<a 195 Wabash Ave.. 

= Chteago. 

THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ACENTS. 
SEARS 7 COOTH KING £2100, 20s Grosd wiv EY. 












And other Populir Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 


Can only be found in his New song B« oks. 
+ 224 35 100. 
Winnowed Songs, sampit cspy'vy mau 35c 
Price 35 cts. 
The Male Chorus, °°, 


by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COo., 


76 East Ninth St.. N. 81 Randolph St.. Thicago. 


FISCHE) 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 








A. 8 HARES CO se ‘Seennene.  & } 








PIANO AND SONG 


COLLECTIONS 


for Amateur and Advanced Musicians. 
books have just been issued ; are beautifully 
printed by the lithograph process and are hand- 
somcly bound in boards with illuminated covers. 
PRICE $1.00 BACH. 
Piano Mosaics (Piano Music of 3rd and 





These 


th Grades) Modern Classics, Yol. 2 
Piano Music of 3rd, ath and sth Grades). Mod- 
dern Juvenile Classics, Vol. 2 (Piano 
Music of 1st, 2nd and grd Grades). Song Mo- 
saics (for Soprano), Song Mosaics (for 
Alto or Mezzo-Soprano), Song Mosaics 
(for Tenor), Song Mosaics (for Baritone or 
Bass). Wehave no hesitancyin recommendin 
these collections as being the very bestof the kind 
now before the Public. Lists of contents furnished 
free,on application. Catalogues of Sheet Music, 
Books, Musical Merchandise and Pianos sent to 
any address, free of charge. Send act. stamp for 
sample copy of **Musical Visitor’? for Choirs. 
PUBLISHED BY: 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York, 














TO RENT. 


pre BLE OFFICES to rent, singly or iu suites, 
inthe BIBLE HOOSE, Astor Place. with steam 
heat, electric lights, elevators and ail modern con- 
veniences. Rents moderate. 
WILLIAM WOpLES. Treasurer, 
m 6 





* Bible House. 
— 








EDUCATION. 


——_a _ ~ 


CHERMERKHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1865, 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds‘of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: ‘I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 


the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.” 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H. 
Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all ‘~ 
formation. 


GRANGER PLACE $CAGOL 


For Young Women. Canandaigua, N. Y 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


MUSIC4L. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 
rounds pupils with superior advantages in Class 
Werk, Lectures. Concerts and the Jo naungos. 
Refined boarding privileges for lady paoue. Dudley 
Buck and Atbert Koes Parsons headircg depart- 
ments. Le Sept. ith. Pupils receivea at any 
time. Book sent tree. . 
9 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall. N.Y. For illustrated catalogue, ad- 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 


RUTGER>- FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 West 55:h Street, New York City. 
Full Coltegtate and Post-Graduate Course:. Pre- 
ratory and Boarding Depts.j24 year opeis Septem- 
r 24th. 1890. ev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D.,, Pres. 
Mrs, KE. 8. West .Lady Principal. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 24th Year. 














dress 








py ME ey 
Sas HENRIETTA KUTE, 2nd Wainut St, Phila. 


Financial. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


BisHOP POTTER spoke wisely aud well 
when, in his recent address before the 
Diocesan Convention, he called the atten , 
tion of the Convention to the importance 
of the most diligent and scrupulous care in 
respect to the use of charitable and relig- 
ious funds committed in trust to it or its 
agents for certain defined purposes. The 
management of such funds, as he sug- 
gested, should be conformed to the laws 
of the strictest integrity, and be reduced 
to the most exact rules of business pro- 
cedure. Perfectly intelligible accounts 
of both receipts and expenditures should 
always mark such management. Nothing 
should be left in an ambiguous, uncer- 
tain, or doubtfulshape, and the manegers 
should always be able, at a moment’s 
warning, to show by their books just 
where all their money expended came 
from, and how it has been expended, even 
to the last penny, and thus be able at any 
time to give a true and faithful account 
of their stewardship. The suggestions of 
Bishop Potter on this subject are timely 
and useful, and, as principles in respect 
to trust funds, are universal in their ap- 
plication. 

The necessities of human cociety are 
such that at all times large amounts of 
money are held in trust by persons who 
are not their real owners, but simply cus- 
todians clothed with legal powers ostensi- 
bly conferred for the benetit of others. 
These custodians may be corporations, 
whether religious or otherwise, or indi- 
vidual persons, as executors or adminis- 
trators of estates, or receivers of assets 
for adjustment and settlement, or the 
guardians of minor children, or husbands 
to whom confiding wives have com- 
mitted their property for management 
and supervision, Society abounds with 
various applications of the trust-system, 
and always must present this general fact 
in numerous specific forms. The system 
belongs to our social nature and cannot 
be eliminated therefrom. It is, more- 
over, not an evil, but.a servitor of the in- 
terests of our common humanity. 

The proper use of trust funds is the one 
which the trust itself defines, and for 
which it is established; and any other use 
is a misuse, and virtually a fraud, and in 
many cases amounts to an actual crime, 
punishable by law. The corporation or 
the individual who holds the property of 
another for a certain purpose has no right 
to usea dollar of it for any other purpose, 
The moment he does so he is guilty of a 
breach of trust; and if he uses such prop- 
erty as if it were his own, and hence ap- 
plies it to himself, he is simply a thief in 
a disguised form. He not only cheats 


the party in real and rightful interest, but 
to all intents and purposes steals what 
belongstoanother. The act is essentially 
one of dishonesty. 

We have in our mina’s eye the case of 
2 wile who trusted her husband to make 
a deposit of $2,000 to her credit in one of 
the banks of this city. He professed to 
do so, but really made the dey osit to bis 
own credit; and the wife was not advised 
of the fact until she wanted to make use 
of the money, and then she discovered 
that her faithless and lying husband had 
not obly cheated her, but had lost the 
money in stock gambling. That husband 
was aliar and a scamp of the meanest 
ty 





ai have also in our mind’s eye another 
case in which a widow, whose busband had 
left her $100,000 in coupon Government 
bonos, trusted the lawyer, who drew the 
will of her dead husband, to bring these 
bonds to this city, and deposit themin a 
Safe Deposit Company, and then trusted 
nim to cut off the interest coupons there- 
of, and pay the same overto her. This 
be purported to do for a series of years; 
ana when at length the lawyer died, the 
widow found to her astonishment and 
sorrow that the $100,000 which she sup- 
posed she had, tne coupons of which 
seemed to be regularly paid to her, had 
dwindled down to $10.000. The lawyer 
whom she trusted, had actually stolen and 
applied to his own uses $90,000 of her 
money; and the fact became known to 
ner only after hisdeath. He was sup- 
posed to be an hunest man, but the sequel 
sbe wed him to be a base knave. 

We might aad other cases of a like 
character that have come to our knowl- 
eage. The various misuses of trust funds 
constitute a melancholy and sad chapter 





in human history. There is so much of 
this evil among men that one is almost 
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tempted to say that “‘ all men are liars,” 
This, however, is not the truth. The mis- 
uses are probably the exception, rather 
than the general rule. And yet they are 
so frequent that the general pr meray 
mate by Bishop Potter are always in 
order. He designed them eapecially for 
religious and charitable societies; yet the 
“suggestions themselves apply to trust 
funds in any relation, and for any pur- 
pose. There is but one sound and safe 
rule on this subject, and that is to confine 
the funds absolutely to the use defined 
and contemplated in the trust. Any de- 
parture from this rule is a virtual fraud. 


STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 

WE print in ou’ financial advertising 
department this week the quarterly re- 
ports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in New York City, and below 
will be found the summary of the more 
important items contained therein, These 


statemerts compared with previous ones 
published by us show in many cases very 
remarkable and _ successful results. 
Scocks of these banks are continually ad- 
vancing and are sought after by wise in- 
vestors every where. 


BANK CF AMERICA. 





MES Sco cneaccccanesescocace 1,827,120 
Capital stock. ............ccdeeees 3,000, 

I inti ns op anne dehen ob ,500,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 426,175 

BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Es cn cnvennes p60n $euerene $3.579,378 
ST Pore re 250,000 
Surplus........ 250,000 





Undivided profits............ yf 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 





RG? i divewieciees 2 See bee . $1,508 961 
Capitai stock.......... an tye Ader 100, 

Undivided profits....... ......... 182,734 

$2,923,071 

100,000 

250,000 

55,351 

$2,467,025 

Game): GROG sé occ vids ccvccesiiocses 100,000 

PEM ccecencacecccecocesesecess 250.000 

Undivided profits..............++. 91,669 


Capital stock... .. 
Th. ,sshaesegboagees 
Undivided profits 


ORIENTAL BANK. 








Te TTT TT eee #2,731,493 

ee aa ee 300.000 

PI on e0n000009ecencpecese cone 300,000 

Undivided profits.............+.. 97,693 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





WALL STREET is still afflicted with a 
stubborn incapacity, apparently due to 
a many-sided lack of confidence. The 
relief afforded by the special disburse- 
ments of the Treasury has been so com- 
plete as to leave no possibility of dis- 
turbance arising from the present or fu- 
ture condition of the money market. 
Demand loans have been procurable to 
any extent at 3@4 per cent.; discounts 
are readily obtained at about the legal 
rate, and altho time loans bring 54@6 per 
cent., yet that can cause little embarrass- 
ment to that class of borrowers, as they 
can easily get money *‘ on call” until time 
rates decline. No explanation of the 
prevailing stagnancy, therefore, is to be 
sought in the position of the loan mar- 
ket. 

So far as respects the stock market, tbe 
prevailing stagnancy is to be explained 
from a variety of causes, (1) There has 
been a good deal of strain and dislocation 
consequent upon the late severe strin- 
gency in money,the recovery from which 
is as yet only in its beginnings, and this 
causes some caution and restraint in op- 
erations. (2) The partial failure of the 
leading grain crops, altho attended with 
higher prices for those products, will yet 
involve a balance of loss to the farming 
interest, which throws doubt upon the 
prospects of mercantile business for the 
nextfew months. (3) The railroads have, 
during late weeks, shown a general and 
considerable decline in earnings, which is 
likely to be farther aggravated for the 
next few months by the shortage of the 
crops above referred to; and, in the 
Granger States, the roads are exposed to 
a revival of hostilities from the State 
Railroad Cotamissioners, while competi- 
tion from a large mileage of road con- 
structed within the last five years has a 
certain depressing effect on rates in large 
sections of the country. by The prevail- 
ing uncertainty as to the effect of the new 
tariff not only upon the prices of a wide 
range of merchandise, but also upon the 
future supply of both domestic and for- 
eign g , and upon the development of 


manufactures, has the effect, for the time 
being, of producing hesitation in buying 
and the deferment of commercial trans- 
actions, the result of which may be to di- 
tuinish the stock of goods in second-hands, 
and yet to load frev-hands merchants 
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with an over-upply, which would in- 
volvé much commercial derangement. (5) 
Perhaps a much more serious cause of 
the prevailing stagnancy than all the 
foregoing combined is to be found in the 
fact that thé country is in a stage of 
re-action from an era of ny en- 
terprise. During the last five years, we 
have gone through one of thoere periods 
of abnormal excess of rail con- 


nothing of issue of a proportionate 
mass of shares, because they have been 
for the most part issued without consid- 
eration; and a large proportion of these 
new obligations are still awaiting final 
distribution and competing with older se- 
curities. (6) During the same period specu- 
lation has been very active (if not exces- 
sively so, certainly beyond the average 
rate), in real estate and building opera- 
tions; and this appears to have been quite 
generally the case throughout the coun- 
try. Here, again, bas been an unusually 
large creation of long credits in the form 
of mortgages, besides a large transmuta- 
tion of floating capital into a fixed form. 
The result of these abnormal activities 
has been, in the first place, to fully absorb 
all the capital seeking permanent invest- 
ments, and, in the next place, to anticipate 
the future demand; so that a re-action 
seems in order, which will put a check 
upon farther creations of securities and 
reduce the prices of those now seeking 
buyers so as to facilitate their absorption 
by investors. If this be a true diagnosis 
of the present congested condition of the 
stock market, it would seem reasonable 
to expect that time may be required for 
its remedy; and in this view, it is fortu- 
nate that the late relief from the Treasury 
and the currency to be forthcoming from 
the operation of the Silver Act will in- 
sure us against any violent spasms in the 
money market. 

The stock market bas been very irregu- 
lar and, at the close of last week, prices 


declined heavily. Weak spots are appar- 


ent in certain stocks, on which the 
‘*bears” keep up a constant attack, and 
so far with success. In the mean time 
there is almost no outside support, and the 
class of large operators are keeping out 
of the market in a waiting attitude. 

Foreign exchange shows still an ad- 
vancing tendency, under the strisgency 
in the London money market. The last 
weekly return of the Bank of England? 
exhibited a decline in the percentage of 
reserve from 44 to 81 and a loss of nearly 
£1,000,000 in specie. It was expected 
that the Bank’s rate would be advanced 
from 5 to6 per cent.; but the managers 
declined to take that course, in view of 
the advancing rate of exchange at New 
York, which intimates a possibility of 
temporary exports of gold from this 

int. 

The statement of the New York banks 
of October 4th, showed a decrease of $2,- 
564,000 in the surplus reserve, an increase 
of $6.177,000 in deposits, and an increase 
of $7,809,000 in loans and discounts. 

Money still continues to flow in large 
volume to the interior, the net outgo for 
last week being about $5,750,000; the 
transactions of the Sub-Treasury, how- 
ever, gave a net gain to the banks of $4.- 
500,000; so that the loss of currency by 
the banks, for the week, was about §$1,- 
250,000, which was a better net result 
than had been expected. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
October 4th, 1890: 


City 
Commerce’........... 208 





BOD cccccccccce, BE [OEM ccecccccceccccccce 
First Jersey City,.... 280 |snoe & Leather 
OEE Cc concece coccccce 175 radesmen’s.......... 
Leather Manufac’rs. 250 rm 
Lenox Hiil..... ..... 50 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm. 
The closing quotations on the 4th inst. 
were: 
Bid. Askd. 





Currency @0, | a 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was dull. 
Sixty-davs’ at 4.82}@4.83 and demand 
4.874@4.88. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Messrs C. H. Venner & Company, who 
have an advertisement elsewhere in 
this paper, offer $250,000 of the seven 
per cent. Denver Water Company’s bonds 
at par and interest. They have sold $1,- 
500,000 of these bonds to investors, and 
the company is now earning about 
fifteen per cent. per annum and pays ten 
per cent. on its capital stock. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable October 1st. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 

dividend of four per cent., pey- 








We buy and sei! Bills of 


Letters 
fin ae Thomas, St. Croix 
of = the British West Indies, 

also make collections an 
e issue Commercial and Tray- 
Credit elling Credits, available in 

e all parts of the world. 

trvicclass Investment se amVvestment 


Corporat 
Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 
jon of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
United States ana Canada, of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of pepaiotion and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
giad to answer all coereeprnccnte. 
FRANCIS B. MP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





To Investors: 

We, the enteetiqnes. are personally acquainted 
with MR, T. A. WOOD, of Port:and, Oregon, and with 
the PORTLAND CITY REAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 

Both Mr. Wood and this corporation are thorough! 
co ae and the statements made by them will 
be found altogether reliable. Properties helo by this 

mpany. viz: WES PORTLAND AND TH 

IRST ADDITION TO WEST PORTLAND PARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $300 per lot, and stand well 
in this city. The property is beautifully situated. 

J, W. McConnaughey. L, W. Neison. and 15 others, 

The publishers of THE INDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them in believing that the 
above I vestment. Mr. Wood is per- 
fectly reliable a may be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or loans. 


Write to T. A. WOOD, Portland, Oregon. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25.000. All property in the 
genate perpenseass for payment. Bear 7 Per cent. 
rest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO NORTH DAKOTA. 


lz A MONTH. 


The Directors of the MAY-MAZEPPA COMPANY 
have declared their REGULAR MONTHLY DIVI- 
DEND OF ONE PER CENT., payable October 1th. 
Transfer books close October 8th. Ore in sight ($6.- 
000,000) to pay dividends for years, while also adding 
to surplus. 


The Colorado Mining Investment Co., 


41 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
JAMES GILFILLAN, TREASURER, 
(ex-Treasurer of U. 8S.) 
offers to investors shares in the MAY-MAZEPPA sil- 
ver mine. Par value. $1, unassessable. Certificates 
in multiples of 100 shares, sma!lest 100 shares. Divi- 

dends paid by check from this office. 
Price 8 cents per share, subject to advance with- 
out notice. 
Make checks to 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
III, on csc cccssescescccensesecsevend 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 6n'CoMuission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3%1<2%3 

remittances made promptly. 


TAXES paid. assessments looked after and 


LOANS pA. ba. te = 3am 


WILLIAM WItRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderf.l growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in pee. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and i 














will co 
of any city in the Gnited States. The present year is 
full of promise to this youne city, and will prove the 
it in ite tory. e do « strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 











MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Bewcoutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 
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Denver Water Co., 
7% BONDS. 


We have sold $1,500,000 of these bonds 
te bavks, insur*nce companies, and other 
investors, and now offer at par and interest 
the October instalment of $250,000. 

The bonds are issued each month to pay for 
new censtruction work as it progresses, 





EARNINCS. 

Year ending Oct, 31, 1887........... $202,720 
do. do. 1888...........8265,859 
do. do. 1889........... $308.444 
do. de. 1890....(est.)$385,000 

WATER TAKERS. 

October B31, 1887..........-.-:0cceceeee soe 4,945 

Ge. GO. 1BBB.........0000.-ccccccccecces 6.311 
iin SI ateose cnsccerisseqecansis 8.470 
do. de. 1890....................(e8t.)10,750 


THE COMPANY WILL THIS YEAR 
EARN A*OUT 15 PER CENT. AND PAY10 
PER CENT, UPON ITs CAPITAL STOCK, 

FURTHER PARTICULARS UPON AP- 
PLICATION. 


C,H. VENNER & 60,, 


33 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
NEBRASKA ROAN N re ae eal 


Capital, $300,000.  baraine, $130 
Hirst Morurare Heal state ns made i 





Loans je and guaran- 
. Debentures issued by the Company. secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nc 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
respencenes requested. Write for particulars. 
A. L. CLARKE E. w 


rs. 
K " . WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M.McELBINNEY, Vice- WEBSTER,Cashier. 


Pres C.P. 
H. DF WING &SON 18 Wail St. Acents. 
F. A.SMITH. 45 Milk Street. Boston. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





t Vice-Pres’ts. 





ing io 
SAND a year, and such wontertul 
a 


vance a. 

mater, and if you wish to invest. tell us how much, 

and we wil send full informatiop, with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAM AND INVEST- 


ux, Orr: Wa. 

7 PER raid + GUARA wt EXD CATTLE 
PAPER FOR SALE. We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed-for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
celient laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
Is the only company in Centra! Missouri authorized 
to act as Trestee and ‘urator of estates. 
Has $200,000 i 4 capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Loans on rea i 
attention given to investing Charch and Fndow- 
me t Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manace or money to imvest. 

Write for particulars and references. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 


Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Pruperty. Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 
Correspondence solicited. 
EUGENE B. STODDAR., Loans and Real Estate. 
Reference: Ist National Bank, Trioidad, Colo. 


THE LEWIS INV€STMENT CO 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP $140,000, 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
years’ successful experience. Send for pamphiets. 
GEORGE H. LEWIS, President. 
ROBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


IVIDE ND. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL eed 
New YORK, Sept, 23d, 1880. 

A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. has this day 
been declared on the capital stock of this bank, free 
of taxes, from the earnings of the past three months, 
payable to stockholders on and after Wednesday, 
October Ist, prox. 























H. C. HOPKINS, Cashier. 


URRAY HILL BANK. 
New YORK, Sept. 23d, 1£90. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. payable on and after 
October Ist, 1890. A. H. GALE, Cashier. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, September 10th, 150. 
DIVIDEND NO. 88. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending September 50,inst, 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of September instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 0th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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October 9, 1890.] 
Debentures issued by 


GOL this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 
Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 

Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E, S. ORMSBY. A. L. ORMSBY, } Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, Prest’«. 


TACOMA | 


. 

jo 

‘iret Mor 
co 


NT 





oon. TACoMa AND vee 


EA 
BL ENTATE Au’y as. Law, 
ye Washi inqeon 
References.—Tacoma  aeeneee ank, Washington 
National Bunk of Tacoma 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. 


| NATION ab | Union 
BANK Investment 


STOCK 
| Companv. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portland. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for ciseala’s with full Tc 
UNIO 


N INVESTMENT 
References : 


Amer'cau Nationa) Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


Oo y First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 

'/. property. ‘Tacoma has a pepulation of at 

J least 43,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 
F Oo made on a conservative basi= on'y. Lots 

in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 

and upw S: sure to realize a large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. for 

maps a and particuiars with full information. address 

nek. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Recon ye Statement, June 30th, 1899, 


Seccceses $2-090.000 00 
1,000,000 00 


348 $3 


Free of Taxes. 
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6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

41-2and 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
hree months to two years. 

All Manicipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 


Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8”, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


wenty years’ pupstence. 

Pan king and Real Estate 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
paattets. to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

We invite pevcepentense, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and — 

References: base. National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


% PUEBLO COLORADO. 


PUT ies NDI: 


$t& Banking Co. | yt ath 


caters We woe Sten on ee ee inter- 

est. We make all loans oe ge not 

nds, drawi ng 

cee, _ a ied with the 

y first mo: eposi with the 
Sieanage Bay Nat. Bank of Sehome as trustee. 

forinformation. (Paid up Capital | $125. 000. 


Kansas City Missouri. 





Large experience in 


0, 
40 








\ Ay GUARANTEED 


A a Larger Profit Probable 


We act as aeqme t in a bert ng and selling Real 
Estate tora sh e profits. We guar- 
antee that investor's share ca not be less 
than 8 percent, per annum, rite for covy 
of Contract ond a-sure yourself through our 
references that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


104 and 105 Palladio Building, 


Wik 








9% 8% 1% 


On CITY or 4 ONLY. 
O sare Lae For particu — 


UT 00.. Tesume, W 





PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: * PIERRE = 
be the next city in the ~- . Missouri Valley.” 
ulation to-day 5,000, u: ago 2,500. 

wonderfally fertile ‘country tributary, eh 

coal! within 60 to & m 
The Capital of South ‘Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
Ommae wshelsof wheat and 20,000,C00 bushels of 
A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 

ona. ‘to-day has over One Thousand Sunday- 


schools. 

PIERRE isto beto South Dakots, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
igan, eu.; that 1s, the commercial and wholesale 

ter. 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed toremain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

t. & larantee any patron a prots of at least 8 per 

. berannum. I shali pleased to correspond 
Sits ‘parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERKE, S. DAK. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
= of gy mya College, Pierre. 
Rev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
- q- Pettigrew, 0.S senator from south Dakota. 
J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


Safe and Sure 
invest sate. Ad 
dress A. W. Gir- 
PORD, Gen. Agt. 


PITTSBURG TOWN CO., Pittsburg. Kan, 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalistsin making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware re Stes | Kansas City, Mo. 


MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for corporations and bp pepend investors, 
ring 6 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per 
References : Natloual Bank of Hansas, City; First 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 
FRANK N. CHICK, President. 
HOWARD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


1873, FIRST. MORTGAGES (890 


RTIFIED TITL 
Corr cependvece invited, that, a _ Evi- 
dence ane Reliable Reference, we may satis- 
fy Juveqsers asto our Methed, our Kuewl- 
edge of Values, and our Business Integrity. 
rite, apusseiente. = Satisfied, and then 
pee RSH Service 


& BARTLE TT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will! the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its Jarge water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of £lectric Railway in operation and 
under coostruction, ten miles of sewer and twent 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3 
to 12,000 population tn five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


Ue mproved 






































time paper, 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished upon a: oauen. 
President. 
C. H. TONCKAY, Vice-President col Manager. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








For those desiring profitable use of idle funds 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentures 
are very attractive. They 1est on improved, produc- 
tive Kansas City rea! estate worth treble their face 
and constantly growing in value, besides the Com- 
panj’s $350,000 paid-up capital. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 


Husted Building, Kansas Oity, Kansas. 


New York anatt E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia M #—B. F. GLENN & SON. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO. 
116 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 


Representatives of American and Lew Cagtial. 
Organizers of stock cumeen 
ous industries uo parame 
w Best of 


ring ance Seek Sa 
; e 
the ‘Teading cities. 


Q°Ast RTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 

day, the Heh di day of Ant oan ~~ E ae ee 
; RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





$1,175,247 21 
72,292 91 








¢ frum state and national banks... 
Sooeaeieee a. lot. 000 

r real estate....... 1,075 Ww 
Sects and bonds...... 69,812 U8 


US. legai-tender hotes and circulating 
notes of national ks. 


anges. 
Items carried as cash. 

















NORTH RIVER BANE 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY 8TREETS. 
Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Safe Keeping. 

SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD, 


Vaults open from 9 A M. to5 P.M. Entrance through 
the Bank. 








FP aa ssssisiiannalaaie Current expenses...........-.s.s0+00 Exam 
e ntures bs] are recog- 
nized by Investors seoking Ba rfect ol SU Rssddesnshenssdémammieesansercocces 
of high rate of inte as among the safest invest- LIABILITIES. 
ay aeeet to the public. Gauteal stock paid in, in GI cc vccccovssese $100,000 00 
a profits, vi . 
Messrs. } Hiram De & Son, New York City, Discoun $13,717 95 
wy Rare. iiss 3 Oe. Bow Yoru City. san wa. 
Geo. G. of the Che onal 98% 
Hank, New York Clay” 7 er profits “AU 22— 18,788 56 
F. D.G a » naa A the National Safe Deposit Com a depositors as follows, 
D 
ra A. Umith —e.* No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, Deposits pao te ye - $1, 291,426 06 
sal th the ‘Savings Bank 8 and Investors thr ass 
Gdznenpendence Solicited. Certitied checks. 19,999 #4-- 1,516, ” 4 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. Unpaid d1Vidends..........-.-s00rerer0er2. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 1 -¥ 44 %6 


Qui STARD, Vice-President wand 
CHAS. E. P BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH 
WARD BANK, a bank lovated and doing business 

147 Avenue D, in th New 


going report, with the 
the same, is, in ali respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 27th day of 
Septem ber, 1890, to the best of his know ledge and belief; 
and they farther 8 say that the business of said bunk has 
been tr at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compili- 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANE 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


DE 
REAL ESTATE 





Land within five miles from 
the center ef Denver ischeap- 


er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
very customer who has te of us 


ears, 
Mens ane Fail tndermation furnish upon 1 % 


vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Center ef Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A 5 long established tenants, 
¥% cash, balance 
tim: r oon t interest. Title perfect. 
This “property ‘will double jn value in afew years. 


Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
PTET TTT TL TET TTT Tee 

In 1888 its population 
penohed.......0c0cccs ccccccc cl 000 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It sa Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE Nontywaersas pavesuners COMPANY, 
ux Falls, South Da -_~, 
a WILLIAMS. Hartford onn. 








900 


ance with an official notice ——— from the Super- 
of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 2th day of September, 1590, as the day on 
which such re ss ahall be made. 
W. QUINTARD, | Yiee-Presiéent. 
GHas. E. BROWN, C 


Severally supscribed and pnb ~ 3 ‘ey both depo- 
nents, the 29th day of Segre a bere =~ 
SWA 
Pubic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in P York County. ” 


Qvs RTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning ot Saturday, 
the 27th day of September, 1590: 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts, iess due from di- 









BB rcccccsss, secveccvedesscooves. voc $2,252. 272 34 
Due from directors. 2.0.2.6... 34.811 90 
Due from_ trust companies, state and 
national banks, as “~~ scnedule......... 31,958 8y 
Bankiug-house and loc caper 
scheaule.. e+» $159,235 91 
Other real 
schedule 7,923 rea wr ll 
me 465 OU 
ary 42 94 
120,728 00 
s “om 
checks for the next day’s ex- 
Gi ascnestins 060 oseccesge $159,637 24 
utner items carr ae as am 
as per schedule a 1,000 00— 160,637 24 
Loss and €xpense, Viz.: 
ED MER 20000 cccscccccccoccess 995 13 
risk a ctnkntecnsatnghuniansiie cen 2,928,070 68 





LIABILITIES 


$100.000 00 
250,000 Ou 





5,350 73 


Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. “#2 185,082 94 


——— certificates of de- 

olstitied checka’.2.27000°" 
Due trust compunies, state 

and national banks, as per 


94,525 8 
90,496 09— 2,311,004 91 





BOOS BIC... ceccccccccccccccess $96,388 3b 
Dee private bankers and 
rokers, as perschedule..... 266 45— 395,04 7) 
Due individuals and corporations other 
than a and depositors, as per 
BO eco cvcvenencsceccccesceccccscesee 1,089 38 
oy "Treaster of the State of New 
Boccccccccccncsseccccccecesoscccce: cece 90,000 G0 
Amount due not inchaded under any of 
the above he: 
— 's checne outstand- 
ee eseccengoeccoce-coscvesecs $18,522 91 
0 apnea dividends. ........... 648 00— 18,970 9 
TO itincnndateist eehibtineneemeteians $2, 23,070 68 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s. 


THOMAS W. ROBINSON, Cashier of, the MOU NT 
S$ BANK, a bank located and domg business at 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fiftn Street, 
in le city of New York, in said county, ng 
worn, says that the foregoing report, with 


the ule aécompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
atrne temeht of the Condition of the said bank be- 
aes — . wT of any business on the 27tn day of 

, to the best of his Knowledge and be- 
ies re ~~ a to says that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 


elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department Gocighating 
Saturday, the 27th day of Septem ver, is8¥v, as the day on 
which such report shall ade,and that JOSEPH 
M. Je V KAU, the President, is absent and cannot join 


in this report. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to the 29tn day of Septem- 
ber, 1890, before me, 
H. LIVERMORE, 





Meters! Public, New York County. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


y. 
bueety safe, being on a basis of not to exceed 40 ner 
ly 
rT is jess than 


per cent. of its capital. 

d usiness and 
among the best e 
premoniz pals paid in New York exchan, 

MINNEHAHA TR 


Its coupons are 
. For particu. 
ST COMPANY, 

Sioux Falls, S. Bb! 





O/ GUARANTEED. 

peers 

FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
~ KANSAS 


Interest semi-anpnally,  Gellected 





free of cost. 


yp DOLLARS * 





AMPLE SECURITY= % 
HAVE you a Lyf 
TO INVEST 
JOHND. KNOK&CO 
Investment Sw 


THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST T CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 
Forth Worth, Texas, {2%."" 








PHILADELPHIA. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


Invest with e 
in Texas. Not ado 


erienced people. Iwent 
ar have we lost for any investor. 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST ¢ COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


BANK STOCKS, CITY, COUNTY AND piece BONDS. 

Debentures running from - months to tw 
e Pe 

years 3 = nagement o 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES. 


ears, G per cent. 
this company have been doing business 








26 (1429) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 9, 1890. 








Qray Hanns Mom inegmomng of Satarano, 


the 27th day of 

"Ehsee SOURCES. 
Koons eid Glog jue from d 
po oa asin cathe’ enenenes eseeanss 


tlomal Danks. .............cccccecesseeenes 





national 576,921 00 
a some viz.: Bills and ghgcks for 
next day's exchanges. .$4,372 
cash... 36,084 57— 4,408,180 58 








Other items carried as 
BOGE, «000 0c cocccccndénbile itenebeunsdiddes $21,827,119 85 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash ' 2 
U profits (m net)......... 426,175 47 
Depeasts ject 0 he ere 0 $10,128,995 88 
su chec 
Demand certificates of d ome 
Cain secske _ 2,00 AT 
12,802,982 93 
Due trust companies, state and natio1 national 
WIENS OB od00d. coco ccandoneaseamnesepsesecese 4,078,192 91 
Cashier’s checks outstanding......... ... 14,119 54 
Unpaid dividends...................cceceees 639 


a fin or New York, County or N 
WILLLAM H. PERKINS, prestient. we DAL 
PRATT, Gastiee of the Bank of Am a ba -4 
located and doing business at Nee “and #4 Wall 
Street, in the city of New York. in 
duly avern. each for —_— = that ss foregoing 


report is, in all he = 
dition of the said bank Lstere" the transaction of an 
business on | 7th day of Sept., 1890.co the hest of hi his 
pnemieses and belief; and they further say that the 
business d bank has been transacted at the loca- 





en 
eeabias 8. PRATT. C Gashicr. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 30th oe, Of ph tem ber. = Retens me, 
0’ HALLO: 
Notar —z | Public, Kings County, 
Certificate filed in New York County 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE O 
ENTAL BANK, on the _Mmoraing of etl: ths 
27th day of seprem ber, B 
RESOURCES. 

d discounts, leas due from di- 
— Aw 0900 0eenig) 006006bsdbee gb bec seccaseos $1,796,587 60 
Due. from directors. es ase 14.200 Ou 
sy ay ae ae pesrvapses ass arene 140 32 

trus m state and na- 

be le 144,984 99 


80.900 00 
114,858 U7 
132,292 00 














aor ft 
circulating ] banks.. 
Cash items, vin: Bills and checks for the 


next day’s exchanges... ..... 116, 
Other items carried as cash..... 20,024 136,198 10 
Current OXPeENSS......... ceccnccrrecsecees 5,487 46 
Total....... occcccccceesesesscoesceesece $2,731,492 54 


$200,000 00 
300,000 00 





aed subject to check...” $1,971,716 17 
mand certificates of die- 





posit 1,76) 
Certified c 57,901 rh 2,031,333 69 
Unpaid dividends. We ctheSen cong ke ob obesity ome ot 2,466 27 
WORM ic cvececcccctcccsccevacs seesacece $2, = A92 54 
STATE OF NEw YORK, counsr Or NEw YOR 
CLINTON W. STARKE resident, ana NELSON 


all 

a true stat f the condition of the 

said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 27th day of Septembe: to the best of his 
knowledge and beliet; ana they further Say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 





06. TON W. ss ARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 30th day of egret 1890, , Betere me, 


ie. x Go 
Notarv Public. iow York unty. 





Q°As BIER LY REPORTOF THENORTH 
RIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
27th day of pin ty 1890: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, lens cutie divest 





$1,885,874 64 
161,650 WO | 
1,353 10 
onal banks 
Due from private bankers 
apd brokers....... ....+++-- - 291,944 96 





United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 133,996 00 


Sash items, 
Bills ana checks for the 
next day’s ex 4 bode $183,221 07 
as 


Cther items carried 
cash 112,047 37-- 295,268 44 


Loss and expense, viz: 














Current expenses. 9,448 16 

Interest............ 

EXCNANGE. ......2..-ss0eese0e 1,961 47— 12,245 U1 

ORI a aos Sick e e cedadcscccd cbvcdéscesseccece $3,056,933 77 
LIABILITIES. 
On ital stock paid in, in cagh.............. $240,000 00 
s\ e ” ort "longa 43 
Tits .... $24,980 26 

Other proate. “ ‘ 6u- B08 
Due depositors to ‘oliows, via: , 

Deposits sabtect to check... $2;441,945 66 

Demana certificates of de- ine e - 

Certified checks.....° 3202/5). 99278 O1— 2,587,158 01 

trust companies,state 
banks...... 140,308 50 
Dee} evel bankers and 
besoppusanen acess se 140,308 50 
po rt not es under any of 
e ahove heads, 
dt “Ye Re * 806 40— 896 40 
OO ee 71 ee : 7 
STATE OF 3 Wkw York, CoUNTY Or New YORK, 3s.: 

E. E. GEDNEY, President ot the NORTH RIVER 
BANK,a Sbanbioaseed and doing business at 187 Green- 
we prgest. in the city of yd be in said Coan 

swo. says at @ Lorego! 
port, with tne schedule ac accompanying the same. in 
all respects, a tement of re. ondition of -4 
og bank before the 

ith of Sept., 1890, to the oy of his knowledge 
and be 4 ant he further says that the business of 
said 8s been transacted at the location named, 


and not yb and that the above report is made 
2 om 2 wae 98 official notice received from 
e Su 


t. > 
y, Rs tbe Banking tor. 1890, as the 
made, Phe 


ae for, Fe INGERSOLL, is bbesaie and cann 
tai, watore mae, 


, Ee £. GEDNEY, President. 
to the lat day of October, 


ePERNSGTE sat 


Due | from direct 





Bonde and mortgages, ule.... 
Sea comes edule......... 


Cash items vi re, Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges 





Total $3,579,378 OL 
STATE ovr NEw aetna Or NEW YORK, 83.. 


being duly sworn,eac 
going re a \— — ‘Schedate ‘accompanying the 
same, is, In of the con- 
dition of chen said bank betore the transaction of any 
business on the 27th day of September, 1890, to vhe best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they further say that 
the busiaess of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, see not elsewhere; and that the 

report ismade in compiiance with an official 
notice pecesves from the puperinsestent of the Bank- 
ng esignat Saturday, the 27tb day of 
September, 1590, as the dayon which such report shal! 


be made. 
BOFERD HAMILTON, Vice-President. 
Cc YHEW, Acting Casnier. 
uevrrally Aw and sworn to by ax depo- 
nents, the ist day of October, 1890, bef = 


M.R. KU 
Notary Public (No. rhe N. Y. Co. 


QuA RTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 27th day of September, 1300: 

RESOU KCES. 
Loans and discounts, less ons pew = 











BB .5 0k ode oo de 
Due from directo 
Overdrafts, as per Packodnie.. 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 

tional banks, as per scheduie............ 324,518 95 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 2,660 09 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 6,829 48 
no and bonds as per schedule. e067 5 








Dated States legal-tender notes goa cir- 
culating notes of national 

Cash items. viz.: Bills and 
— por the next day’s ex- 
$85,924 99 


per schedu __ 6 1t9 1% 





92,044 74 
10,784 08 


Loss and expenses, viz.: 
TONE OXPOMSES. .... 2.06 seeccceeeecceeesseees 

Assets not included uncer any of the 
above heads, viz. 

F re and fixtures........ 


ORES ccnscc cece camurtnaeenerebataieceece $2,467,025 07 
Capital stock paid in, $100,000 00 
8 fun pet 250,000 00 


Surplus 





— 91,668 92 
on depositors as follows, . 


Depestts subject tocheck...... 91.960, 181 52 
2 certificates of 


-————__ 2,025,856 15 
Oe rr TTT re $2,467 025 7 
orate Or New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,33. 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier, of the MURRAY HILL 
ank ated doi 





. Septem to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they foster ( aay that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 


the superintendent of the Bankin, z Deparemens. 
ignasing Saturday, the 27th day of 5 


‘ALE, Cas 
Sovsenity, gubecet bed on sworn my i ‘poth depo- 
nents, the 28th day of September, 1890, before me, 
THOMAS DARLING. 
Notary Public. 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE passage of the Tariff bill has been 
immediately followed by a decided hard- 
ening of prices in the foreign department 
of the dry goods trade, and by the end 
of the week importers had made numer- 
ous advances. The goods most affected 
so far are piece velvets and hosiery, some 
descriptions of these showing as much as 
25 to 30 per cent. rise. Buyers who have 
been holding off from this department 
for some time past have evidently made 
up their minds that higher prices are in- 
evitable and that probably the longer 
they wait the more they will have to pay. 
Under these circumstances importers 
have had to meet an increased demand, 
and all accounts indicate a pretty vigor- 
ous movement at the close. In domestic 
goods the tariff influence has not yet 
been noticeable to any extent, the best it 
has done so far, being to increase the re- 
serve Of agents who were already well 
under orders for goods ahead, The 
general demand during the week 
has been on a fair scale at first 
hands, but barely so good as dur- 
ing several past weeks. Jobbers, too, 
have noticed a slackening in the efforts of 
local and distant buyers. After a period 





Notary vary PRE 82a, 


dered at; in fact, the wonder is that, with 
such unfavorable reports of all crops but 
cotton (and less favorable of cotton lately) 
so extensive a business has been done. 
There is something incompatible between 
a widely extended and unusually volu- 
minous distribution of dry goods and bad 
crops that we must wait for time to ex- 
plain. During the week evidences of the 
season’s close have been more numerous 
in the shape of drives. several large job- 
bing houses having secured the materials 
for these. They» included fine 31-inch 
printed cashmere foulards at 6c. net, 
against regular market rates of 8$c.@9c.: 
‘*Pincheux” cotton dress goods at 7c. net 
per case, and 6%c. assorted net per case, 
against market values 8c.; wool dress 
goods 36 inches wide at 33 1-3 per cent. 
under price. These drives added con- 
siderably to the volume of the week’s 
business, all being brought to a success- 
ful issue. 








READING NOTICES. 


WE arein receipt ofaletterfrom J. D. 
Larkin & Co., soap manufacturers, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who are rated in the com- 
mercial agencies as worth one hundred 
thousand dollars or more, saying that if 
any person who has purchased a box of 
their ‘Sweet Home ”’ soap (with premiums) 
is not perfectly satisfied in every way, they 
stand ready to refund the money paid, tak- 
ing go ds away, making no charge for what 
has been used.— A dv. 


-— 
- 


THER Woven Wire Fence manufactured by the 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Company, of Chicago, 
1l)., is without doubt one of the best of this kind of 
fences on the market. It is fifty imches high and is 








n 
could expect to obtain a fence of the durability ana 
efficiency of the McMullen Woven Wire at any less 
cost. Our readers should write to the McMulien 
Woven Wire Fence Co, for their illustrated circulars 
and price | 


WHAT IS CASTORIA? 


CastTorta is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for 
Infants and Chiliren. it contains neither Opium, 
Morpnine, nor other Narcotic substance. It is a 
Suadhloas substitute for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing 
Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is Pleasant. lts guaran- 
tee is thirty years’ use by Millions of Mothers. Cas- 
toria allays feverishness. Castoria prevents vomit- 
ing Sour Curd, cures Diarrhoea and Wind Colic. Cas- 





iving healthy and 
natura) sleep. Castoria is the Ch Idren’s Panacea— 
the Mocher’s F 

‘The use of *Castoria’ is so universal and its merits 
so well known that it seems a work of supereroyga- 
tion to endorse it. Few are the intelligent families 
wno do not keep Comamie \ within easv reach.’ 

CaRLOS MARTYN, D.D_, 
Sew York City. 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church.—Adv. 
-_— oe 


AN OCTOBER TOUR OF INTEREST. 


ALMOST every one is commenting o-= the rapid ad- 
vance the Near South has made the past few years, 
yet comparatively he New Yorkers have visited 
these tields of modern awakening and growth al- 
most at their very door. On Thursday, October 9th, 
one of the Pennsylvania hatlroad Company's per- 
sonally-conductes tours will leave New York at 8:00 
AM 








could desire. The Caverns of Luray. the Bat-letields 
ot Gettysburg, Virginia’s Natural Bridge, the Grot- 
toes of the Shenandoah, and the Cities of Richmond 
and Washington will * bedone” thoroughly. The en- 


50from Philadelphia, and a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon will accompany the party throughout. An 
nage | ee of the tour, and a informa- 
tion wil by addressing W. W. Lord, 
J1., Tourist Ooo 849 Broadway, New York.—Adv, 


Misses’ Underwear, etc., etc. 





of unusugl activity this is not to be won- 





pA a OPENING. 


MESSRs. L & COMPANY, of Sixth Ave. 
nue, Twentieth 4, Twenty-"rat Streets, finding their 
tremendous building inedequate to accommodate 
their increasing business, have just erected a fire. 

rot ——e =. Rpm ge street. adding about 

y per totheir floor space with the re. 
sult that ‘the ‘entire store now is one of the most spa- 
cious, light and comrortable to be foun’ in this city. 

ey are now offerin’ the latest fall and winter 
styles of imported putterns of bonnets and hats, 
trimmed and untrimmed, tacies’ cloaks and suits, 
Paris make and "herr, London made walking jack— 
ets and coats, # great assortment of English seal plush 
wraps and sacks atremarkablv low prices'and a great 
variety of silk dress goods. etc. Mssrs - HH. O'N Neill 


very much appreciated by the thousands of ladiica w ho 
are inthe b 


visit their store in person quaranheving them pertect 
satisfaction in their purchases. 





oe oe a 


DRESS STUFFS. 


Autumn Styles. 


SCOTCH CLAN AND FANCY PLAIDS, 
Irish Poplins and Bengalines, 
BANNOCKBURN TWEEDS. 
Plain and Fancy Cheviots, 
Striped Scotch Skirtings, 
VIGOGNE DAMASSE 
for Street and Opera Cloaks. 
PARIS EMBROIDERED 
Cashmere d’Ecosse Robes, 


Embroidered Wool Crepons and 
Nun’s Veilings. 


Proadovey KR 19th st 


NEW YORK. 





Established 1840, 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


<“y DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


TYPE, euEeees AND MATERIALS 
Vv DE BURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Casee and Cabinets, een Stamae, ote. 
REY. OUTF 








S Spruce “treet. New Verk. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 29th to 2ist St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fanoy Goods, and Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Mil 
linery, Flowers and Feathers Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ an 


SPHOIAL NOTICE. We are now booking names for our Handsomely Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed free te 
any address. Send your name at once as the edition is limited. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
LOW-PRICED SILKS 


IN OUR BASEMENT SALES-ROOM 

100 pieces of Black Satin Duchesse 
at $1; regular price, $1.25. 

125 pieces of Black and White Satin 
and Cannele Stripe at $1; former 
price, $1.50. 

A beautiful assortment of Plain In- 
dia Silks; 24 inches wide, at 65 cents: 
usual price $1. 

Several thousand yards of Rich 
Fancy Silks, from $1 to $1.50 per yard; 
former prices were from $2:to $4. 

We have also in this department 
every requisite in Black and Colored 
Dress Silks at the lowest prices for 
which it is possible to purchase pure 
and reliable goods. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St.. 
New York. 


J AOTHNCHILD 


New York, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


SPECIAL OFFERING. 


To.day and during this week 
rench) 


1,000 DOZEN * 5°" 


HATS AND BON-| 


Inn . 
NETS in all the tead- Of 
ing novel shapes for 
Ladies and Misses. 

ALSO THE SAME) AT 
TRIMMED WITH i$ 00 
THE RICHEST; 
MATERIALS. a 











AT 








Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our compiete assortment of 
FALL STYLES in carpetings, including al] the lead- 
ing makes, in exclus.ve designs, not to be found else- 
where, consisting of Axministers, Wiltons, Ve'vets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super In- 
grains. . 

We call special attention to a new weave 1D 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
which are reversible ng the effect of a Body 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY, 


UPHOLSTERY, 


Our stock is now complete with all the new uphol- 
stery fabrics for furniture coverings and draperies, 
which we offer at uoprec&dentedly low prices. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leadin 
makes. SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDO 


(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery, 
at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS.,N Y 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11]b. equal 

; to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteed genuine 
by Justus von Liebig A ° 
and bears his signa- 
ture in blue, thus; 








THE 
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MOQUETTE 
DANES, 


For rich and artistic fur- 
nishing at a moderate cost, 
these Carpets have no rival. 
We offer a large stock in 
new and choice patterns 
at the lowest price consist- 
ent with good quality and 
material. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 














Dry Goons Store 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Wal dbleiun 


WE 


CANTRELL$ 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 


Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York 


GEO.CANTRELL, © HARRISON H. CRANE, 


“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 
Priees Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, 
$5.60 1 amily or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale. 3.00 















4 
PAICAGO BCALE ©O., Chicago, IIL 





WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N.Y, 
Branch; 247 Fulton Sireet, Brooklyn. 





Bend for Catalogue, 











tials of the Season, at 


FINE MILLINERY. 


The Latest Fall and Winter 
Styles of imported patterns, 
Bonnets, Round Hats, Velvet 
Bonnets, Toques and Hats. 

Wealso exhibit some choice 
designs of our own make, 
fully equal to the imported, at 
much lower prices. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Ladies’ and Childreu’s 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS. 


Ladies’ French Felt Hats, all the lead- 
ing shapes and colors, 


5c. each; 


French Felt Flat Hats, with wide 
Brims, in all the leading colors and black, 


98c, each: 
Regular Price, $1.48. 
Napped Beaver Flats, black and all 


colors, 
Regular Price, $2.98. 


Children’s Trimmed School and Dress 
Hats, all the leading styles, 


$2.48 to $8.00. 


LARGE ASSORTM ENT 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 
CLOTH CAPS & HATS 


PLAIN, FANCY AND PLA:D EFFECTS. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 
TWO-TONED DOUBLE-FACED 
SATIN RIBBONS. 


10,000 PIECES 
HALF PRICE. 


Ben... Boegeceree 1 inch wide, Sc. per yard, 
Be Fuses. 14 “ © 4§@Qc, per yard, 
BIG, |. Beavearcee 1¢ “* “ 138¢. per yard 
No. 12.,....00 « “ ~—-' 165, per yard 


per yard, 


No. 16 eeeteene wd sé 19¢, 





“POSITIVELY 


WALF PRICE, 








‘O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


GRAND OPENING 


Of the new addition to our large establishment. We have 
built a fire-proof building on 20th St., adding 50 per cent. 
more to our floor space, making the entire store spacious, 
light and comfortable for the transaction of business. 
We wish to call attention to a new feature just added, 


AN ELEGANT RESTAURANT 


Unsurpassed in This City. 


A CUISINE EQUAL TO THE BEST. 


A Service, including all the Delicacies and Substan- 
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MODERATE PRICES, 


LADIES’ 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


SPECIAL OFFERINC. 

250 Paris Long and Sbort Wraps, richly 
em broider« d, in all the Jatest novelties, at 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 

2,000 Ladies’ English Reefers, in a vari- 
ety of cloths, 

$4.85 and $6.98; 
WORTH $12.00 TO $16.75. 
2,500 Ladies’ London-made Walking 
Jackets, Reefers and Coats, 
$7.98, $9.75 and $ 12.785. 
THESE GveODs ARE SPLENDID VALUE 
FOR $13.00, $317.00 AND 822.00. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
English Seal Plush Jackets, Wraps, Walk- 
ing Coats, Sacques and Newmarkets, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

150 Ladies’ Five Cloth Suits in a variety 
of styles and cloths, 


$7.75, $12.75 f& $19.75. 
LADIES’ FINE ALASKA SEAL, LON- 
DON DYED SACQUES, REEFERS, JACK- 


ETS, WRAPS AND NEWMARKETS AT 


Unusually Low Prices. 
75 Fine Alaska Seal, London dyed, Jack- 


ets. 
$139.00. 
An Unusual Bargain. 
120 Fine Imported Plush Wraps, richly 
embroidered, 
$27.50; worth $49.00. 
A SPECIAL SALE OF 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 
DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces of Ladies’ Cloth, 48 inches 
wide, New Fali Snades. 
69c.; WORTH 90c. 
Ooe lot Extra Heavy French Camel’s 
Hair Serger, in two qualities, 
7V5e. and 98c,; 
REAL VALUE, $1.05 AND $1,25. 
AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


French and Scotch Plaids, 
50c. to $1.50. 


SILKS. 


50 pieces Black Faille Francaise, 24 
inches wide, 
$1.15; ACTUAL VALUE $1.85. 


* 35 Pieces Extra Fine Back Satin 
Rhadames Duchesse, 24 inches wide, 





$1.39; REAL VALUE $2.00, 
One Lot Colored Satin Rhadames, 
> 78c.; WORTH $1.25. 
A Complete Stock of Colored Faille 
Francaise, all new shades, 


89c., 98c. and $1,265. 
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Susurauce. 
INSURANCE EXPERIMENTERS. 


WE find it stated that ata recent meet- 
ing of the American Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in this city, it was re- 
solved to organize a steam-boiler insur- 
ance company, to remain under control 
of the Association; the company is to 
have a capital of a quarter-million, all of 
which is reported to have been subscribed, 
The proposition to form an insurance 
company seems to have been adopted 
with great enthusiasm, generated by a 
roseate report from the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, which 
committee found that‘ the magnitude of 
the egy > rofits requires only casual reference 

e magnificent reports of existing 
companies to determine.” Of course 
there is no objection to the boiler-makers 
setting themselves up in business as boiler- 
insurers also; yet there are some consid- 
erations which they ought to understand 
better than their enthusiastic action 
indicates that they now do. There will 
be practical difficulties about inspcctions 

d rates when the makers of boilers come 
to insure them; for instance, when Mr, A 
who makes a strong, first-class, and al- 
most non-explodable boiler, compares the 
rate on his own work with that proposed 
for the boilers of others who turn out 
very ordinary work, there will ulmost 
certainly be ‘‘ foaming.” However, pass 
these difficulties by, and look only at the 
matter of profits. Is there any business 
in which it is perfectly straightforward 
and certain work to make large profits? 
Possibly boiler-making 1s such a business 
—we are not familiar with it; but insur- 
ance is not, and changing tne field does 
not avoid the difficulties. We fear the 
boiler-men’s committee have arrivid at 
the “* magnitude of the profits” by a quite 
too ‘‘ casual” reference to * the mag pifi- 
cent reports of existing companies.’ 
Perhaps they derivea their impressions 
from that editorial articie in the Boston 
Herald, which figured that one company 
took in over $600,000 of premiums in 
1888, and paid out only about $40,000 in 
losses. The company is the Hartford 
Steam Boiler, and here are its figures for 
1888 and 1889: 











No ois ina sdedewnsss $6 4.367 $568,560 
Interest rm other receipts.. 57,781 66,085 
Sea Sree $672,148 $634,645 

Paid fork POINTS oso «cin tgto cad 40,81 41,909 
Profits (?)...........cc0008 $631,837 $592,756 

Not exactly, for we must deduct: 

COEREEIIIEIIG.. co. cc ccscccce doce $144,236 §=©$148,781 
RII Aka ca cccdeusess sail 160,385 186,742 
General Expenses. . 125,989 185,269 





$437,610 $470,792 

The dividend paid in each of these 
years (not included in above figures) was 
10 per cent. on a capital of a half million. 
A little over $40, for losses seems very 
gilded, but it seems less so when we note 
that more than four times as much was 
spent to prevent losses; it was the costly 
(yet economical!) prevention which made 
the loss outlay so light. 

We suppose that if a boiler-maker were 
to read in the ae that the farmers in 
convention had decided that the profits 
of boiler-making are irresistible and 
therefore had started a company to make 
boilers, he mignt smile knowingly and 
think that a large o:der had been given 
for some expensive experience. We have 
no desire to fend off competition from 
the Hartford Company, but in this world 
of waste it is a pity to have needless 
wastes, It takes special training and fit- 
ness to make boilers; so it does to insure 
them, or to insure anything else, altho 
very many people have the notion that 
insurance, like editing a newspaper and 
raising spring chickens for the city mar- 
ket, is no specialty and can be taken up 
and carried to success forthwith by apy- 
body. Many have expensively discovered 
this nouon to be a mistake; yet many 
others have not yet tried the experiment. 
Seriously, altho we do it playfully, we 
advise the boiler-makers to try the cnick- 
en business a few ay before they touch 
insurance; it will be more interesting, 
— equally instructive, and certainly 

e8s expensive, 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

policy-holder a stockholder and. entitied to 
“hee in distributions of sur; erm. 
The Mass. non-forieiture applies vo all policies, and 


tuins the most liberal features ever before offer- 
oa. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


MM, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY &. LER, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Beoretary. 





to $75, according 
rg and bankers 


CONNECTICUT GINERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . . - 1,484,802 70 


Surplus to Policy-hulders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t 


F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RGANIZ 
Semi- pane Statement Pog lst, 1890. 
APITAL... desanhacesesinds 5 


ASH 

rve for Reinsurance............. 1; y 

Rsserve for all other T liabilities. ’ 4 
PO EE, vecwccvccceccecesccusenesces 002 0 


BGR ncceces « cectseccessncancesd $2,490,654 02 
Policy-holders in this Com have iucreased Protec- 
ee, vance a4 Are ux DLA w. 
Boat President, 


TH GOODRICH, Vice- 


WEST POLLOCK nec’ GEO. C, HOWE. Asst. Sec. 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURG! ARY, 
Ss ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 








NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL... .cccccccvccces- coccccccsccoccccecs $2,000,000 00 
BOB on ccc cc ccccescctveseccccscecscceses 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND ¥ ALUARLES ot evel 
tio poeeu BO 


descri 


ES. 
VAULT DOORS GUA ARDED Py, THE YALE AND 
HALL TIME L 
mp te At rent SARES INSLDE ITS 
BURGLAR F eee t prices varying from 
size. An extra size for corpora- 
3 a oy desirable Safes in_ upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Re: 
DEPOSITS ¢ Or Of MONRY R RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLE 


MOD 
The Company acts EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and ARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of qreey description,from the Courts 
rpora , and Individuals. 
ALL TRUST FUNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
the assets of the Com 


pany. 

fon et ae a ait ai 
Trust arily responsible for 
its trust eb! 


WILLS K eet FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
HOUT CHARGE. 

STEPHEN A. OALDWEL: LL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, ee ne mt, and in charge of 


e Trust Pepertme 
ROBERT ATTERSON Treas. and Sec. 
ARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
&. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. ‘Assistant Secretary. 


























J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasur®t 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase im Assets, 
Inorease in Sucp tess 
Inorease in Po 








GEO. H. BYBPORD, President. 
OC. P. FRALEIGH. 
A. en Assistant pe Seesctarp. 


MANIFOLD IFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW. RATE TERM PLAN” 


Sees than Le gute « to eeee imsurance on 
this 


tae ia S most ifberal at offered. end 
recognized b 


equita| 
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STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
ike at a 88. 938.208 4g 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... $855,893 46 

SOT as cme Taodaldene 


quares 
NEW yous oF A Py eee iway, 


- Ag’t. 





a. 
Reserve for 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 


TOTAL ASSEPS, January in, 1s. fagsee 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$4,116,629 40 





January, 188Y..........ccccce--sseeseccsesese 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,,.........es..- $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3lst December, 1889,.......0....... $4,144,963 13 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 LU 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Cntimated At,.....cccccccccesessssescccesees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,900 24 
Cash in Bank,......000+0 cescsescoese secsse++ 271,8'1 00 


eves $12,107,516 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 « il] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


LDRON P. BROWN, 





GOs 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 
CHAS, H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, JONES, 


'W. Bs He MOORE, Vice. Pree =, 


CONTINENT AL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital...........cesccsee. 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


DR BOD. 5 nn. 02. c00s 6tnn cs ceve vce 2,746,070 02 
Net Surplus.. . 1,471,703 89 
Polley holders’ Surplus ee 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets.. -» 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill, 

J,d, McDoneid, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
219 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 











Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholdersSu, 842,858 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


lhe Free 


/ ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extuist, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
mav be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. WwW, Alexander, Vico-Prest, 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 
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$136,401,328 02 








Assets, . . * . e . + * 

Increase in Assets, eit TS br tagecnigi's $10,319,174 46 
me  —° . ° . . 7 . . e . $9,657,248 a4 
in ee . . - 7 + + ° tis 81 
Receipts, . s + . . e . . 1 119,019 be 

Increase during year, e , fo eee oo 
Paid a . . . . 7 e . . ginaesecs as 
Increase during year, eo ' dmpeitaw aadtcw $473,068 16 
a. * . . . 7 . . ° 7 $151,602,483 4 

Increase uring year, 7 . 7 . e. . 
Risks in ay a ge akg aglinitgers Grigg 9505,940,083 92 

en . . . 7 + 7 
Policies in force, . . e o . . ° . 182,310 
Increase during ° e e e r e e 941 
Policies written in uring year, b Ro Rg Fity 8 ey Bas, 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . . . . . « e 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ‘ is 
ae ee ee anaes ° ° e 
Securities, ..: 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$69,361,913 13 
$50,323,469 81 


—— ,845,500 00 
at interest, ° Hatt 79 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$136,401,328 o2 
$126,744,079 58 





| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend wili be apportioned as usual. 





Year, a Ou Risks, ' Assets. Surplus. 
1884... $34,681,420. ..... $351,'789,285...... $103,876,178 51....... $4,743,771 
1885... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51..... - 5,012,684 
1886. . O82, 719...... . ,809,2038...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643, 
1887. . ,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294, 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... | 565,949,984. ..... 186,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 
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CAPITAL STOCK, all Cas. 
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Unsettled Losses and aims, ~ - 205,563.48 
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OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346-AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1890 






Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889¥................ $89,824,436 19 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

PROMI ccccccccccoreccocccececccscescces sccccsseseocccenepocscesoeeese co 68 $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 ............scceseeseseeee osetedes 1.485.734 86—$24,555,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... ger dvcddescivepcecse: + cdceccsbdedecccconesecoececee 5,0.8.950 38 


451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,an Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


Less Interest accrued January lst, 1889...... 


BFY BAAIIONS CO GAME)... 0. ccccccccccccccccesccs soccccces coe ceersecseesoeecese $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,£69,026 16 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... c+ ccrcecscecevensceeecenceesseeeee $12,121,121 66 
Taxes and re-insurances...............-.++ RE BS Re Sy re 252,737 17 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ ..-.sceeeeeecsceceseceeeeeceeeeeenens 
Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 


$101,027,322 4 
ASSETS. 


4,125,652 64 


8°0,763 50 —$17,966,279 9 








Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... .........ccecceee cee cee eeeee ceneeee eeeees $5,917,887 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,458.44! 91).... 56,417,165 41 
Bred: MBER. ince cvecese. cvccs cose 00 'o cecse covsece-..c0e-ceccecs encces sees cosccces 13,242,871 57 
Bonus and Mortgages first liep or rea! estate (buildings thereor insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CEFIEPD. o2cc cece cccce coccccccccccccs ccccccrccsccecens secsecccvccsccccceecs eoes.ccees 18,105,512 530 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,71,553)......... 3, 709 000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDES CO OVEF S2L0OWOO)....... ceececccecceecees eeeesees e+ eeeteee eeeereenens a SOTA 84 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing due sub to 

FMBe MBB, WIG. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccsscocesccecs cenccccccccs 06 cocesece soccccccces 1,635,845 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in ifabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)... 1,104,258 62 
‘gow WANAMORB codices © coccconccssccccccveccocccsoccccoocsoocssccccs cocececceocccoscosccces 90,299 54 


441,844 64-BIOL IRIS 


$4,026,278 50 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wik accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Apvroved losses in course of payment 
Reported losses awaiting proof, €tC.... .......ceeeeeeecseeee 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented 
Annuities due and unpaid ( not pr d) ° 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

AMCOPORE).. -cecccccccccce coccecece. coccsee 00 coerce ceccersce-sevevecrcecescocecons 
Keserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘1ontime Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1889, over and apove a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 















POLICIOS Of TNAT CIABB........cceeeccccccsees seseeeeeeeseneceeeeseceeees $6,423 777 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889. 2,300,540 16 
DEDUC $8,124,317 29 
Reterned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
PAMOB. c occccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccseeeesecesese © ceccccooocoses 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800...........sccececeeceeeecceeeereecenenereereues 1,705,053 LI 
Reserved for premiums paid tM AAVANCE..........0cceeeeeeceeeennenseceeeeeeeeeeeeeeenres 10,046 23 


i $97,535,777 6S 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard) $7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 








Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund) ieee neehrak. cone bapinmaie aed $15,600 000 OO 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on _ Settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 





POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE, ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1887...... ooee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358.935,596 «Jan. 1, 1s88...... $83,079,845 IBBT. eee eee eee 28,522 
1888... + 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889,....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1S88,..... «6. . BM 
IBBD....ceceee coves 12,121,121. Jan. 1, 1890..... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,6u0  18SP........0 1... 19,499 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
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WM. H. BEERS, President. 
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ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
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would like the paper sent, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 
A LEAF’S DREAM. 


BY LILLIE BARR MORGAN, 




















ALL summer when the world was green, 
And sunshine robed the sky, 

I watched with fluttering heart the birds, 
And longed and prayed to fly. 

When autumn came, we all were gay 
With gold and red and brown; 

Bird-like I tipped the mountain-top, 
I flew both up and down, 


T’ve been a leaf, and like a bird 
l’ve learned to rise and fly. 
We fluttered to the river’s breast, 
And dreaming there lay |. 
And all my dream is full of life, 
My soul by bright wiugs stirred, 
That make a path through pathless air, 
To tind its mate—a bird. 
CORNWALL ON THE Hupson,N, Y. 





SNAILS AND THEIR WAYS. 


BY A TEACHER OF NATURAL HISTORY. 








IN the small aquarium which stands 
near tLe window of my room I have kept 
a number of common pond snails during 
the summer and fall just passed. 1 also 
kept for a time some land snails in a glass 
jar containing some moist earth and 
leaves. Now and then T have occupied 
odd moments in watching these familiar 
mollusks and noting their habits. I must 
also explain that, having painlessly put 
to death some of the land snails,I dissected 
them to find out the structure and ar- 
rangement of their internal organs. If 
the reader is at all interested in these 
humble members of Nature’s great family 
I am willing toshare with him the results 
of my study. 

The feature of the snail which naturally 
first attracts attention isthe shell. What 
could be more curious than that, a living 
creature should possess a snug house, built 
by its owa labor, which it carries about 
upon its back and into which it quickly 
retreats at the appro’chof its enemies or 
when outside conditions are in any ws? 
unfavorable? In the poetical writings of 
Charles Lamb there occurs a passage 
wiaich tells the story so well that it must 
be quoted: 

“ The frugal snail with forecast of repose 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 
Peeps out, and if there comesa shower of rain, 
Retreats to his sma!) domicil again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, "tis well, 

He creeps up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o 

nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is bis own furniture, 

And his sole riches, whereso’er he roam. 

Koock when you will, he’s sure to be at home.” 

What cam be found out as to-the way 
the snail builds its house, the advantages 
of which are set forth so pleasantly by 
the man of wit and expression? By ex- 
amining anumber of shells of different 
sizes but belonging to the same species— 
the sizes, theretore, Uenoting stages of 

' growth—it will he seen that while all 
have the familiar spiral form, the small- 
est show a less number of turns or 

** whorls” to the spiral than the largest. 

Moreover, a small shell, consisting say of 

three whorls is exactly similar to the 

same number of the smallest whorls of a 

large shell. These facts suggest that the 

shell is bullt up gradually by additions 
made at the mouth. I was able to get 
actual proof that this is the method of 
growth by making a slight cut in the 
shell of a land snail and observing that in 

a few weeks the cut was farther from 

the mouth of the shell than at first. 

The shell is made by the physiological 
process of secretion. Just back of the 
mouth of the shell is a fold of integu- 
ment, or thick skin, in which are many 
small glands which have the power of 
taking certain materials from ‘the blood 
of the snail and making them into carbon- 
ate of lime, of which the shell consiste, 
If the shell becomes broken the snail is 
able to mend it by asecretion made by 
the skin just below the place injured. 

It is an interesting fact that in all snails 
the young already possess a rudimentary 
shell when they emerge from the egg, In 
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the early part of the summer I noticed a 
number of egg masses produced by the 
water snails, They were attached to the 
sides of the aquarium, and consisted of 
small white particles, surrounded and 
held together by a thick layer of transpar- 
ent jelly. A few days later I examined 
a portion of the mass with the micro- 
scope and found that the eggs had hatch- 
ed into tiny shell-covered snai)s. 

One of the first things observed about 
the water snails was that they occasional- 
ly come to the surface, this indicating 
that they are air breathers, Usually they 
ascend by creeping along the sides of the 
aquarium in their slow, dragging way; 
but sometimes they use a more expedi- 
tious method; they rise to the surface by 
floating, ascending in a straight line. 
Having gained a supply of air, they sink 
tothe bottom and remain a considerable 
time before getting a fresh store. It 
seems likely that their up and down 
movements in the water are effected by 
enlarging or contracting the siz> of the 
chamber into which the air is received. 
By thus changing their specific gravity, 
or weight of mass in relation to water, 
they would rise or sink at pleasure. It is 
in this way, according to the studies of 
naturalists, that fishes rise and sink by 
mean; Of their swim-bladders, to which 
the air-chambers of snails are analogous. 

In the land snails the air chamber or 
lung can easily be observed. It is situ- 
ated at the side of the body and commu- 
nicates with the exterior by a small hole. 
This, however, is closed except when air 
is being admitted or discharged. The 
lung of the snail has, therefore, the very 
simplest structure, it is only a chamber 
formed by an infolding of the skin. The 
blood of the snail, circulating in the walls 
of this chamber, is purified by the air 
contained in the lung, just as in the 
human body. 

The food of my snails consisted wholly 
of vegetable matter—the leaves, stems and 
succulent roots of some water plants. 
For animals so sluggish in their habits 
they seemed to devour a good deal of 
food. A favorite position of the water- 
snails was with their long creeping foot 
or disk, clinging to a stem and the shell 
hanging downward in the water. They 
appeared to feed upon the soft green ex- 
terior of the stem and to creep slowly 
along, eating the stem clean as they went. 
By examining the mouth of a snail it can 
be easily found out how they seize and 
masticate their food. The mouth-cavity 
is quite large, and just within the lips and 
forming the roof of the mouth, is a strong 
ridged plate: composed, like the shell, of 
carbonate of lime. This plate works back- 
ward and forward, like a chain saw, over 
a bard, gristly cushion, which forms the 
floor of the mouth. In this way the snail, 
tho destitute of jaws and having no true 
teeth, is able to reduce its food into a 
form readily capable of digestion. 

The alimentary canal, or digestive 
tract, into which the food is received 
after having been masticated in the 
mouth, consists of a membraneous tube 
that extends a considerable distance into 
the spiral cavity of the shell, and then, 
turning upon itself, opens upon the upper 
side of the body, not far from the aper- 
ture of the lung cavity. Connected with 
the digestive canal is a large, dark-colored 
liver, the office of which, doubtless, is to 
secrete a fluid corresponding to the bile 
of higher animals, which mixes with the 
food and helps digest it. There are, also, 
true salivary glands connected with the 
alimentary tube just back of the mouth. 
Thus, in these lowly animals the set of 
organs, by which the general function of 
alimentation is carried out, is essentially 
the same as in the highest members of 
the animal kingdom. 

As intimated above, snails possess true 
blood. However, it is not a red fluid, 
such as that of the vertebrated animals, 
but is of a white color. There is a true 
heart and blood-vessels. The heart is a 
simple, muscular sack, divided into two 
chambers. One, the auricle, receives 
impure blood from the body and, at in- 
tervals, by a slow contraction, forces it 
into the ventricle. This chamber then 
contracts and the blood is passed to the 
lung, where it is purified, It is then 








ready for distribution, through the arte- 
ries, to all parts of the body. 

A noticeable feature of the snail is the 
pair of ‘‘ horns,” which project from the 
head end of the body, and which the 
animal slowly moves to and fro, or draws 
in and out, as it creeps along. They are 
tentacles or organs of touch. In a gen- 
eral way the entire skin of the snail is an 
organ of touch, as shown by the fact that 
when its body is extended from the shell 
it quickly responds to contact at any 
point. But in the tentacles the sense of 
touch is especially developed; they are 
sensitive to the slightest irritation, and 
quickly enable the animal to become 
aware of an obstruction in its path or 
the presence of an enemy. 

As the snail creeps along, carefully 
moving about its pair of feelers, it re- 
mindy one of a person feeling his way in 
the dark. This raises the question wheth- 
er snails can see. There is no deubt 
about this in the case of the land snails, 
for they have distinct organs of vision. 
Their eyes are mounted on stalks and sit- 
uated just above the bases of the tenta- 
cles. Like the tentacles they are capable 
of being retracted, or drawnin. But in 
the water snails there are no definite or- 
gans of sight. Still it is not improbable 
that these animals have a low power of 
vision. Itis rather likely that they are 
able to distinguish light from darkness by 
means of impressiveness to light pos- 
sessed by the skin in the head region of 
the body. This has been shown to be 
true for some other animals destitute of 
distinct eyes, as, for example, the earth- 
worm, orangle-worm. And as this ani- 
mal is lower in general organization than 
the snail, and from its habit of living in 
the earth has less need of seeing, it seems 
likely that the latter also possesses such 
an imperfect power of vision. While we 
thus have good evidence that snails pos- 
sess the senses of touch and sight, we bave 
no ground for supposing that they possess 
the sense of hearing at all, and as to the 
senses of taste and smell, we only know 
that they are able to select their food, 
discriminating between different kinds of 
leaves, etc. It is likely that what to us 
are distinct senses of smell and taste are 
in the snail combined into a single sense 
by which they can vaguely discern what 
is fit and what is nof fit for food. 

Snails have a well-defined nervous sys- 
tem. There is a pair of nerve-ganglia in 
the head region of the body, just above 
and back of the mouth. These ganglia, 
or masses on nerve-cells, supply nerves to 
the tentacles and,in the Jand snails, to 
tke eyes. 
ganglia in other parts of the body. 

Having thus noticed some of the points 
about the bodily structure and functions 
of the snail it may be well to give some 
hints by which any one can verify these 
points for himself. A living snail can 
always be made to crawl out of its shell 
by placing it in water which has been 
boiled and thus deprived of the air con- 
tained in it. The jar containing the 
water should be covered, otherwise the 
snails will simply crawl to the surface 
and get air there. Then by adding a few 
drops of chloroform to the water the 
snails will be rendered insensible and 


- finally lifeless without having suffered at 


all. The body will remain extended 
from the shelland a number of interest- 
ing points can then be made out. The 
eyes will be found at the end of the 
upper pair of tentacles, and by dissection 
the muscles by which these tentacles 
are retracted within the head can be 
found. The mouth will be seen at the 
front end of the creeping disk. The 
openi.g of the lung may be found on the 
upper side; as it is covered by a fold of 
skin a little searching may be necessary. 
By further dissection the heart, situated 
just behind the lung chamber, may easily 
be discovered. More careful work is re- 
quired to trace the alimentary canal and 
nérvous system, ' 

In the scale of animal life, that is to 
say in its degree of organization, the 
snail occupies a place about intermediate 
between the lowest and highest animals. 
It belongs to the group Mollusca, this 
word being derived from the Latin word 
for soft, in allusion to the softness of the 


There are two other pairs of. 





parts within the shell. The mollusks, 
like all invertebrate animals, have no in- 
ternal bony skeleton. They have only an 
exo-ekeleton, or external shell, for pro- 
tection. An internal or bony skeleton, 
on the other hand, Serves not for protec- 
tion but for the support of the softer 
tissues. 

The exact place which the common Jand 
snail occupies in zoological classification 
is as follows: 

Sub kingdom, Mollusca. 
Class, Gasteropoda. 
Order, Pulmonata. 
Family, Helicide. 
Genera, Heliz. 
Species, Helix albolabris. 

Of what use are snails? If I mistake 
not it isin one of Charles Dickens’s stories 
that the delights of a meal of broiled per- 
iwinkles, the meat being hooked frcm the 
shell by means of a bent pin, are de- 
scribed. But the diminutive periwinkle 
is not the only snail used for food. In 
some districts of Europe snails are an 
article of diet of some importance, ap- 
pearing regularly in the items of the bills 
of fare at the restaurants. It seems 
probable, however, that as an article of 
food to man they are of little value, ex- 
cept to the epicure. Many kinds are, 
perhaps, palatable and nutritious enough, 
but they are not sufficiently abundant to 
come into general use as an article of 
food, 

Perhaps the snails serve some use in 
the economy of Nature that is not yet 
known to us. 


SLEEP SONG. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 








ROcKABY, baby, adrift on the river of 
dreams, 


Rockaby, lullaby, light as a lily afloat: 
The winds are asleep, and the moon hath 
withholden her beams; 
Soft be thy slumber, at rest in thy cradle- 
boat. 


Here in the dusk and the dimness, the si- 
lence of sleep, 
Life is outgrowing its bands, is unfolding 
for flight; ; 
Love, in thy heart thou art learning t9 
_ Jaugh and to weep— 
Love, in the dark thou art learning the 
lesson of life. 


Rockaby, lullaby! now thou art mine, thou 
art mine! 
Long be the summer of growth, oh my 
child, oh my own! 
For sad is the soul of the mother, when 
swift, at a sign, 
The heart she hath held is a-wing, and her 
baby hath flown! 
Mystic, CONN. 





THE DOOM OF X, Y, Z. 


BY VIRGINIA CABELL GARDNER. 








ONCE upon a time, quite long enough 
ago for no ene at the present day to 
know whether it is true or not, there lived 
a king whom I shall call King Unpro- 
nounceable, because, you see, his real 
name had in it nine hundred and ninety- 
nine syllables, each consisting of a differ- 
ent arrangement of all the letters of the 
alphabet. 

It would take me a whole day to write 
it, even if I knew how—whichI don’t in 
the least. The children in the King’s 
public schools used to have to devote a 
year, and sometimes two, to the study of 
that alone; and when they could spell and 
pronounce it correctly they were allowed 
to graduate. ' 

However, in spite of having so much 
name, the King was not at all a good 
king, if the truth must be told. Iu his 
youth he was thought to give promise cf 
being a wise and able ruler, and the peo- 
ple of the kingdom rejoiced exceedingly, 
for it was a long time since they had had 
a good ruler. But one day in his six- 
teenth year he accidentally came across 
an old book of algebra and began to study 
it, and after that he never thougat or 
cared about anything else. This fatal 
love for algebra was the curse of the fam- 
ily. The King’s father had been afflicted 
by it, as also his grandfather, and all‘his 
ancestors for many generations back. 
The story ran that, years before, the 
Queen of the Fairies, offended because a 
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prince of that house had won a prize in 
algebra over another prince who was her 
god-son, had uttered a long and terrible 
curse, in which she declared that 
“X,yandz mn 
The country’s bane shall be.” 

And so they had proved. The present 
king, Unpronounceable, spent his whole 
time in a room in the third story of the 
palace solving equations; and the king- 
dom just had to get along without him 
as best it could. 

I am afraid it would have gotten along 
very badly if it had not been for the 
Queen, Fortunately she was both a good 
and a wise woman, and under her rule 
justice was administered, wealth and 
learning increased, and the country pros- 
pered almost as much as as it might have 
done if the King had never found the 
fatal book. 

Their majesties had one child, a little 
girl. This Princess was as good as beau- 
tiful, and as clever as a princess ina 
fairy-tale ought to be. 

Her mother of course adored her, and 
the King, her father, was fond of her too, 
whenever he could spare enough time 
from his equations to be found of any- 
body, which was not very often. 

Her education was conducted with the 
greatest possible care. The Queen, her- 
self taught her to be modest, generous 
and truthful, and to care, first and fore- 
most, for the welfare of her subjects. 
These were most important lessons; but 
they were not by any means the only 
ones which the Princess had to learn. 
Her Highness had three tutors, named 
Mataloni, Delarne and Clito, whose duty 
it was to instruct her in history, geogra- 
phy, rhetoric, the languages, the fine arts, 
and everything in short, butalgebra. Of 
that she had never even heard, 

‘Unknown quantities shall be unknown 
to my daughter,” the Queen said once; 
and there was astory at court to the effect 
that when the Princess tirst began learn- 
ing the alphabet her mother wished x left 
out altogether. But as the royal tutor 
objected to teaching an incomplete alpha- 
bet to any one, the little Princess was 
finally permitted to learn x along with 
the other letters; but she had no idea that 
it had any use besides that of occasionally 
helping to spell a word. 

Fora long time all went well, and there 
seemed no reason why this state of things 
should not continue. There was nothing 
to fear from the King, because most of 
the time he was shut upin his room in 
the third story, and the Princess was never 
allowed to visit him there, 

But the Countess Itoldyouso, a certain 
disagreeable lady-in-waiting to the Queen, 
whose habit it was to prophesy unpleas- 
ant things, so that she might be provided 
with a consolation, should they ever oc- 
cur, said that sooner or later something 
was sure to happen. And at last, on the 
Princess’s tenth birthday, something did 
happen. You would not think it a very 
big thing. The Princess had a holiday 
from her studies and was running about 
in the garden at the back of the palace— 
for she loved nothing better than playing 
out-of-doors—when she chanced to catch 
sight of a little bit of white paper under a 
rose-bush. She picked it up. There was 
something written on it. 

“x+y—a m.” 

The Princess could not imagine what 
this meant. It was possible there were 
plots afoot to dethrone her father, and 
these mysterious signs might have refer- 
ence tothem. She puzzled over ita little 
while, then resolved to take it to Mata- 
loni, whom she presently found pacing 
restlessly up and down one of the long 
corridors in the palace. 

**Oh! Mataloni,” she cried, ‘‘I was look- 
ing for you. I want to ask you something, 
Se: this; can you tell me what it means?” 

Mataloni looked and grew pale. 

“*X plus y equals a-m,” he exclaimed 
in horror. ‘‘Ah! does net your High- 
ness see? Of course it means that x and y 
spell the same thing as a-m. That is as 
plain as day.” 

The Princess looked at him with a very 
puzzled expression in her eyes, Thena 
little smile crept around the corners of her 
mouth, and the dimple in her cheek be- 
gan to show, 





‘* But, Mataloni, how very absurd! For 
a-m spells am, you know; and I don’t be- 
lieve x y spells any such thing. Now, 
honest, does it?” 

‘* Your Highness is very advanced for 
your age,” Mataloni replied, solemnly; 
but you have still much to learn.” 

This, however, did not satisfy the in- 
quiring mind of the Princess. She went 
into the music-room to find Delarne, and 
Mataloni followed. 

Delarne was playing upon the harmoni- 
um. He played upon it violently, and 
his face was quite flushed when he took 
the paper from the Princess. He was 
even more agitated by it than Mataloni 
had been. He dropped his spectacles and 
pushed his wig off his head. The Prin- 
cess picked them up for him, and she had 
to put them on again, too, for his hands 
were trembling so he could not do it him- 
self, 

Presently he grew more composed, and 
examined the paper again. 

‘“*X y am,” he said, taking no notice of 
the connecting signs. ‘‘It means that 
there really are such letters as x and y. 
Yes, xand yam. Thatis undeniable. It 
is a profound truth, your Highness—a 
profound truth.” 

This time the Princess laughed out 
loud. 

**I declare, Delarne, you are even mord 
ridiculous than Mataloni was. ‘X and y 
am’ is very bad grammar, to say the 
least. Ah! here’s Clito. Now I wonder 
what he will say. Clito, come and tell 
me—what does this mean?” 

Clito, the third tutor, a languid-looking 
young man, came sluwly across the room, 
and glanced in his turn at the little scrap 
of paper. 

** Your Highness must not ask me to 
tell you what that means,” he faltered. 
“Tt means the most awful thing, the 
most fearful thing. Ishould ill discharge 
my eacred duty in regard to your High- 
ness’s education, did I harrow up your 
mind”— 

But the Princess was not going to stand 
any more such stuff. 

**T don’t believe you know yourselves 
any more than I do,” she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. ‘But I shall find out all the 
same; see if I don’t! I sha’n’t rest till I do.” 

At this the tutors fairly gasped. 

** Your Highness!” they cried, as soon 
as they could speak; but the Princess had 
put her bit of paper in her pocket, and 
was already on her way back to the gar- 
den. 

A few minutes later the Queen was told 
that the royal tutors wished to see her at 
once. They were admitted to her pres- 
ence, and she immediately divined that 
something was wrung. Mataloni’s ex- 
pression of face was positively funereal; 
Delarne had lost his wig again and his 
spectacles, and stumbled over everything; 
while Clito was weeping and wringing his 
hands. : 

**How shall we break it to your Maj- 
esty? The direst calamity has befallen! 
The Princess wishes to know what x plus 
y equals a-m means, and she says she will 
not rest till she finds out.” 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
she does not find out,” said the Queen. 
‘*T will have it proclaimed that any per- 
son who shall tell the Princess this, or 
mention anything connected with algebra 
in her presence, shall incur the penalty of 
death. All the books on the subject in 
the kingdom shall be burned except his 
Majesty’s; the study shall be abolished in 
the schools. The future welfare of the 
country depends upon the carrying out of 
these measures.” 

So this great proclamation was made; 
but the Princess knew nothing of it. She 
had gone back to playing in the garden, 
wondering over the singular behavior of 
her tutors, and naturally more curious 
than ever as to what ‘‘xt+ty=am” might 
mean. Presently she saw one of the 
Queen’s carriage horses grazing in the 
meadow outside the garden. Now, in 
those days animals were much wiser 
than they are at present, so it was not so 
strange as you may think it, that the 
Princess opened tie gate and ran out into 
the meadow, exclaiming: 

**Oh! Horse, do youknow what ‘ x plus 
y equals a-m means?” 








The horse raised hia head. ‘‘ Neigh,” 
he answered, very politely. (Iam afraid 
horses never will learnto , spell nay 
right.) 

‘I am sorry for that,” said the Prin- 
cess;” for I particularly want to find out, 
and I hoped you could tell me, But yon- 
der isa sheep. Do you think he would 
be likely to know?” 

‘* Neigh,” the horse replied again; but 
the Princess thought it could do no harm 
to go and ask, and accordingly she did. 

The sheep, however, considered her 
question great nonserse. ‘Such stuff” 
was expressed in his face; but all he 
deigned to say was ‘‘ Bah!” and then he 
began cropping the grass again. It was 
not the respect which he should have 
shown to his future sovereign; but his 
early education in manners had, unfor- 
tunately, been neglected. 

‘© Well,” said the Princess, ‘‘ the horse 
does not know and the sheep does not 
know, but there must be some one who 
does.” 

At this moment she became aware of a 
pair of big, sleepy eyes, peering down at 
her through the branches of the apple 
tree under which she was standing. They 
belonged to an owl who was shaking his 
head increduously over her last remark. 

‘* Who?” he asked solemnly—*‘t who?” 

The Princess was discouraged. 

‘* The owl is the wisest of all the birds,” 
she thought; ‘‘ and if he thinks there is 
no one who knows what ‘ x plus y equals 
am’ means, I am afraid I might as well 
give up trying to find out.” 

She did. She could not, it is true, stop 
all at once being curious about that bit of 
paper. At first she thought so much 
about it that she dreamed of it at night; 
but after a while it passed out of her 
mind, and she seldum remembered it. So 

that danger was thought to be over, and 
the Queen and the tutors recovered from 
their anxiety. 

Well, the years went by and the little 
girl of ten grew into a slender maiden of 
fourteen, the most beautiful and accom- 
plished princess of those times. How the 
people of the country used to cheer when- 
ever they got a sight of her! Her por- 
trait was painted by famous artists, and 
the kings of neighboring kingdoms 
already began to solicit her hand for 
themselves or their sons. But you must 
not think that she was the least bit spoil- 
ed by all this. She remained the same 
merry princess as ever; a little too fond 
of teasing her tutors it maybe, and 
always very glad of a run out-of-doors in 
the garden or the meadow. 

One day—and perhaps this was rather 
naughty of her—she stole away without 
telling any one, and started across the 
fields toward the great forest, which 
could be seen inthe distance from the 
back windows of the palace. The Prin- 
cess had a good deal of euriosity, as you 
have probably found out before now, 
and she had all her life wanted to see 
what this forest was like. She thought it 
a very charming place when she got 
there. Overhead she caught glimpses of 
little white clouds blowing across the 
sky, in the tree-tops all the leaves flashed 
like silver as they danced and wh'‘spered 
together, down on the ground their shad- 
ows danced, but silently. It seemed as 
tho everything were just so possessed and 
carried away by delight that to keep still 
was impossible. Certainly it was impos- 
sible to the Princess; she danced too, and 
skipped and sped along the wood-road, 
sending the hares scampering away into 
the underbrush, and the squirrels darting 
up the tree-trunks as she passed, till at 
length she grew so tired that she was 
obliged to go more slowly. 

She had come a great deal farther than 
she supposed. Somewhere through this 
forest, so she had heard, ran the bound- 
ary-line between her father’s kingdom 
and another country; but she did not 
dream that she had passed it. She was 
just thinking of turning back when she 
saw not far ahead of her a boy stretched 
out at the foot of an oak-tree, resting his 
cheek on one hand, while with the other 
he seemed to be working rapidly on a 
slate, and from time to time he glanced 
with a frown ata book which lay open 
before him, 


“Oh!” thought the Princess, ‘‘ he’s learn- 
ing his le.saons for Monday instead of 
playing this beautiful day. I wonder if 
I couldn’t help him with them.” 
**Good-morning!” she said aloud, 

* Hello!” exclaimed the boy, sitting up 
and staring at her in surprise. Then he 
remembered himself and answered, 
‘** Good-morning.” 

** Would you mind telling me which of 
your lessons you were learning just now?” 
the Princess went on to inquire. Per- 
hape,” timidly, ‘*I could help you a lit- 
tle.” 4 

‘* It’s my algebra, and it’s as hard as the 
mischief. I'll be lots obliged if you can 
explain some of these things to me. 
Think of having to spend the whole of 
Saturday morning over algebra!” he 
added, with deep disgust. 

* Algebra!” exclaimed the Princess, 
‘*Why, what is that? I thought I had 
had to study everything: but I never 
heard of that.” 

‘‘Never heard of algebra! Well, I 
think you’re lucky. It’s just about the 
meanest study ever invented, that’s what 
it is. I wish J’d never heard of it. 
How’s that for a lessop, now?” and he 
handed the book to the Princess. 

Alas! and alack! for all the precautions 
of the Queen, and the royal tutors! The 
Princess had taken the book and was 
turning over its leaves, while her cheeks 
grew pale from a strange excitement. 

**So this is algebra!” she exclaimed, 
presently. ‘‘ X plus y equals a-m, must 
have been algebra too. I wonder why 
they never let me study it! Will you 
teach me something about it now?” 

‘Why, yes if you really want to 
know,” said Gustave—that was his name, 
** You see I don’t understand it very well 
myself; but if you really want to know, I 
suppose I could tell you about the begin- 
ning.” 

So thinking what a pity it was that 
people did not always appreciate their 
blessings, he explained as well as he could 
the first principles of algebra. 

The Princess listened; then she took the 
slate and pencil and began to do exam- 
ples. She seemed to understand every- 
thing at once without any trouble. Gus- 
tave was amazed when she soon showed 
him how to solve the problems he had 
thought so hard. . 

‘* Whoever she is, she’s an awfully 
smart girl,” he said to himself. 

* Ah! what a charming study,” cried 
the Princess. ‘‘ I could never tire of it. 
Will you not sell me your book and slate? 
I will give you—this for them,” and she 
held out toward him a very costly locket; 
which she had worn. 

It would bring a great deal of money, 
Gustave thought, and they were not very 
rich at home; and he did hate algebra. 

**But my book and slate are not worth 
so much,” he objected. 

‘“‘They are worth a thousand times 
more tome. I would willingly give ali I 
have for them.” 

This satisfied Gustave’s scruples. The 
bargain was concluded, and the Princess 
walked on with her new treasures. She 
did not skip or dance this time, and she 
thought no more of turning back. In- 
deed, she did not notice how she went; 
with her eyes fastened on the pages of the 
wonderful book, she had quite forgotten 
everything else. On she walked for 
hours and hours; but she grew neither 
tired nor hungry. 

When night fell she was crossing a 
plain, and straining her eves to see by 
the starlight those fascinating x’s and y’s 
and z’s, Will-o’-the-wisps flitted here 
and there around her; queer creatures of 
the night flew over her head, and the 
frogs croaking in a marsh sounded ex- 
ceedingly mournful and lonely, But 
they did not make her wish once for 
home. She had forgotten that, and her 
mother and her friends, and even ber 
own name and rank. The fairy’s curse 
had fallen upon her. 

But at the palace, in the mean time, 
what anxiety! When it was found that 
the Princess was missing general con- 
sternation prevailed, The Countess Itold- 
youso wasthe one person who was not 
utterly desolated, She comforted herself 
in her usual way, and was detested by 
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every one. The three tutors were all 
frantic with grief, 

Poor Delarne lost his head; and, as 
usual, the wig off it, and searched wildly 
*‘up-stairs, down-stairs and in my lady’s 
chamber,” under beds and in cupboards; 
and whether he was looking for the wig 
or the Princess no one could find out. 

In those days the police and detective 
forces were by no means so well organ- 
ized as now. Neither were railroads and 
the telegraph invented, and newspapers 
were unheard of. Bat the Queen sent 
messengers to have it proclaimed in all 
the towns and villages of the kingdom 
that the Princess was lost; and she also 
sent outa trocp of soldiers to look for her. 
They did not find ber, however, becanse 
they went in quite the opposite direction 
from the one she had taken. The next 
day more soldiers were sent out, and the 
next day still more; but time passed on, 
the Princess was not found, and the Queen 
felt ill from anxiety. 

On the sixth day the King, in the third 
story, heard such an uproar below, that 
he actually stopped solving equations and 
went down to.see what the matter was. 
The court-yard was full of soldiers, who 
had returned from the search an hour be- 
fore, and were now preparing to start out 
again. Armor clanked, horses pawed the 
paving-stones, the soldiers swore, and the 
maids standing on the door-steps wept 
aloud because the Princess had not yet 
been found. No one paid any attention 
to the King. They had not seen him for 
so long that it was small wonder they did 
not at first recogniz2 him. 

**Get out of the way, old man,” said 
one of the captains. ‘*Out of the way, I 
say!” 

Unpronounceable looked around witha 
dazed expression. 

**T thought—will some one kindly tell 
me if 1 am not the King?” he asked. 

The Captain knew him then, In an 
instant he sprang from his horse and 
doffed his cap, and all the soldiers did the 
same, 

**] beg your pardon, Sire,” he said, 
kneeling down. ‘* Indeed I did not rec- 
ognize your Majesty. I beg a thousand 
pardons.” 

His Majesty observed absently that one 
ought to be sufficient. It had just oc- 
curred to him in a vague sort of manner, 
that he had devoted himself to unknown 
quantities for so loag that he was becom- 
ing one himself. 

‘** But what is the matter?” he presently 
asked. apt 

** Ah! Sire, the Princess! She has been 
lost for six days.” 

** What?” roared the King. 

In that moment, all the positive signs 
and negative signs, all the co-efficients 
and the exponents, the radicals and the 
powers, the monomials and polynomials, 
which for years had closed his mind to 
anything else, seemed to take wings and 
fly away like a swarm of loeusts suddenly 
rising from a field of grain. His one 
thought was that the Princess was miss- 
ing. ‘ 

The soldiers and the maids were amazed 
to see their king turn pale just like any 
other man who heard that his child was 
lost, and spring into the saddle of the 
nearest horse, exclaiming: 

**Then why do we linger here? She 
must be found;” while his book, which he 
had brought down in his hand, lay quite 
unheeded on the pavement. 

Some one ran to tell the miracle to the 
Queen, who, ill tho she was, rushed to the 
window to make sure that it was really 
her husband riding out at the gate at the 

head of the company of soldiers, 

**Ah! now my child will be found,” 
cried she. And that evening the physi- 
cians announced that her Majesty was al- 
ready better. 

But yet for along time the King and 
his men met with no success in their 
search. The King looked more anxious as 
each day went by, tho he would not hear 
of giving up.. One afternoon when they 
were riding through a small village in the 
next country, they saw in a jeweler’s 
window a locket, which one of the sol- 
diers declared he bad once seen the Prin- 
cess wear. The jeweler said he had 








as it happened, Gustave himself and his 
brothers were coming down the street at 
that very moment, swinging their school- 
bags, and gazing with all their eyes at 
the soldiers. 

**It is the king with the long name 
looking for his daughter,” some one told 
them. 

Gustave could hardly believe it when 
he heard that the King wished to speak 
to him. However, on being asked, he 
gave his majesty an exact account of how 
the locket came into his possession, He 
thought it very strange that all the sol- 
diers -cried out ‘ Alas! and alack!’ in 
mournful chorus whenever he mentioned 
algebra. : 

* That, Sire, you may depend upon it is 
the root of all the mischief,” the Captain 
ventured to observe. 

**Root,” said the King, ‘* the square 
root or the cube root?” But he did not 
intend a joke. He said it simply from 
force of habit. 

* But what nonsense I am talking,” he 
exclaimed impatiently. ‘* Yes, that is 
probably the cause of this trouble. Go 
on, boy.” 

So Gustave finished his story. He was 
so much grieved when he found what he 
he done, that the King was quite touched, 
and asked if he would not like to enter 
his service as a page, and help them look 
for the Princess; and Gustave, having 
obtained his parents’ permission, said he 
would. 

** Well, I thought it couldn’t be natural 
for her to be so fond of algebra,” he con- 
fided to his brother before he left. 

The search was continued day and 
night with the most untiring zeal, The 
King was resolved not to rest till the 
Princess was found, and the soldiers and 
Gustave followed where he led. They 
went a long way to consult a famous 
oracle, and they also visited a witch. The 
oracle, unfortunately, was very hard of 
hearing, and not having understood their 
question in the least, would not commit 
itself to anything further than 

‘* It’s a fine day, gentlemen, a very fine 
day.” 

Unpronounceable, and his company 
never doubted that this remark would be 
of immense service to them if they could 
only find out its hidden meaning; but 
this, altho they tried their best, they 
could not succeed in doing; and they 
were inclined to wish oracles were more 
given to explaining themselves. 

The witch told them that the Princess 
was still alive, and was learning the table 
of logarithms. 

**But you will never find her unless 
you look in the right place. And as for 
rescuing her from her algebraic doom— 
well, a fairy’s curse is a dreadful thing.” 

However, they were only too glad to 
know that she was living still. They 
1ode a great many miles, and had some 
adventures; but I have not time to tell 
you of them. At last, one day, Gustave, 
who was a little in advance of the rest, 
came galloping joyously back toward 
them. 

**We are close to the sea,” he cried. 
** And oh, Sire, come and look at this 
written in the sand! As sure as I’m alive 
it’s algebra; and the Princess must have 
written it here less than half an hour 
ago.” 

Such a shout as was heard from the 
soldiers then! 

“We will soon find her Highness!” 
cried one. 

**We have- found her,” said another, 
and, sure enough, there was the Princess 
coming toward them. They knew her, 
tho she was oh, so much changed. Her 
pretty clothes were all torn and draggled; 
she had lived on wild fruit and berries 
for so long that she was very weak and 
thin, and her eyes had a queer, dreamy 
look in them, as tho she never really saw 
any of the things around her, 

The King called her by name; but tho 
she heard, all she said was: 

** The square of the sum of two quanti- 
ties is equal to the square of the first, plus 
twice”— 

“The Binomial Theorem!” 
the King. ‘‘ My daughter!” 

* Yes, it is the Binomial Theorem,” 


groaned 





bought it of a boy named Gustave; and 





\ time ago, the day your Highness was lost 


cried, ‘* My daughter!” aJl of a sudden she 
fell to trembling. It came over her with 
arush that she was very far away from 
home, that. she had been a long time ab- 
sent from her mother and friends; and 
somehow algebra lost its charm for her, 
and she grew frightened and homesick. 
And then she recognized her father, and 
the next moment was in his arms, while 
Gustave and the soldiers shouted them- 
selves hoarse, For common, every-day, 
human love between father and child was 
stronger, after all, thaa the fairy’s curse. 
They rode home with all speed, and 
after they crossed the border into their 
own country, flags were flying and bells 
ringing, in every town and village 
through which they passed. You can im- 
agine how joyfully the Queen met them, 
and how happy she was to have her little 
daughter again. The whole palace was 
full of delight. Even the Countess Itold- 
youso seemed pleased at this event, and 
she had not foretold iteither. The tutors 
welcomed their pupil most rapturously. 
‘Bat Delarne. your wig?” cried the 
Princess, presently, with her old merry 
laugh. 

** Yes, your Highness,” said Delarne, ‘‘I 
am afraid I must have lost it; I really am 
afraid so. I believe it happened some 


in fact.” 
‘* TL go find it this minute,” said the 
Princess. And she did. 
**Well, the Queen of the Fairies had got- 
ten over her fit of anger against the royal 
family, some centuries before, so she was 
not much annoyed when she found her 
curse no longer effective,and was disposed 
to let things be. King Unpronounce- 
able now began to fulfill the promise 
of his youth. Henever did another ex- 
ample in algebra so long as he lived, and 
a better ruler no people could desire. 
‘*I am truly rejoiced,” said the Queen, 
and added: ‘‘When the powers in a king- 
dom are purely algebraic, its affairs are 
apt to be involved.” 
As for the Princess, I must confess that 
she long cherished a lingering fondness 
for the study. She begged her mother to 
have it introduced into the schools again; 
and I do not think she would have ob- 
jected seriously if— 

* The babies when you dandied them 

Had crowed Binominal Theorem.” 

But she would not trust herself to even 
look at an algebra. 

A few days after her return home, she 
met in the meadow her old friend, the 
carriage-horse, and asked him, if he re- 
membered the day when she wanted to 
know the meaning of ‘‘x+y—a m.” 

It had quite slipped from the horse’s 
mind, so he answered as usual, 

** Neigh.” 

‘Well, I know all about it now. Ivs 
algebra. Do you know, I think you 
would find algebra very interesting? You 
ought to study it. I am not going to 
study it myself, tho, because it makes me 
forget everything else; and people ought 
not to want to do anything that makes 
them forget all their duties, ought they?’ 

** Neigh,” said the horse; and for an 
animal usually so polite, he said it a trifle 
indignantly. He thought her Highness 
need not have told a horse that. Any 
donkey might know it. 

MONTREAL, NELSON Co., VA. 


PEBBLES. 


THERE are two sides to every ques- 
tion—the wrong side and our side.—T'crre 
Haute Express. 

.... Little Freddy (to the minister): ‘I 
know why you wear such a long coat!” 
Minister; “‘ Why, Freddy?” Little Freddy: 
*To cover up the patches on the seat of 
your trousers.’’—Epoch. 

....Katser William: “ There is but one 
man who can run this empire properly.” 
Caprivi; “Sire, you flatter me.” K. W.: 
“Oh, I don’t mean you. I mean the aver- 
age American editor.’’—Toronto Mail. 


....- Little Johnny: “Say, dad, when I 
grow up I want you to make a minister out 
of me.’’ Brown: ‘‘ What inducés you to 
make that choice, my boy?’’ Little John- 
ny: “I want to go to Europe every sum- 
mer.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...“‘ But Bertha! it was only last month 











said the Princess. But when the King 
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and here is another one for this month of 
100 marks.” ‘“ Well, dear Edgar, that 
shows, you see, that I am beginning to 
spend less.”’~-Fliegende Blitter. 

.-.. Explanation.—** You don’t know what 
a phenomenon is? Why, a cow is no phe- 
nomenon and an apple-tree is not a phe. 
nomenon either, but if the cow should 
climb the apple-tree, that would be a phe- 
nomenon.”’—Fliegende Blittter. 


..--<Confused Stranger: “ What is the 
name of this street?”’ Citizen: “ Well, on 
this side it is called Tremont Row; on the 
other side it is Court Street; and in the 
middle of the street it is Scollay Square. 
You can take your choice.’’— Boston Times. 


... Something of a Corker.—Prof. George 
Washington Jackson, a down town »2ot- 
black, displays the following sign over his 
establishment: ‘* Pedal Teguments Artisti- 
cally Uluminated and Lubricated for the 
Infinitesimal Compensation of 5c. per Oper- 
ation.’’—Philadelphia Society. 


...»-The Failed Crop.—Young Lady: 
** How much is this ribbon a yard?”’ Clerk: 
‘Ten dollars, madam, and going up every 
minute.” Young Lady: ‘Mercy me! | 
didn’t suppose it would be over fifty cents.”’ 
Clerk (with dignity): ‘That ribbon, madam, 
is peach color.”—New York Weekly. 


.... First visitor (in public library): ‘Ex- 
cuse my curiosity, sir; but would you mind 
telling me why you are reading those copies 
of the “ British Peerage”? and ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ and the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha?” 
Second visitor: ‘I’m lookin’ for some high- 
toned foreign names for a row of flat-houses 
I’m puttin’ up over on the east side-”— Puck. 


....They were from Chicago and rich. 
The daughter was taking lessons in coyness 
and social smali-talk. ‘A penny for your 
thoughts,”’ she archly remarked to an ab- 
stracted visitor, and then felt from the look 
of horror that overspread her parent’s face 
she must have been guilty of a false step. 
‘Why didn’t you offer him a dollar?” was 
that lady’s criticism after the visitor’s de- 
parture. ‘‘We’ve got money, and ydu 
mustn’t be afraid to let folks know it.’”’— 
Philadelphia Times. 


....Fauntleroy Boy: ‘* Mamma, wouldn’t 
it have been grand to have lived in the good 
old times, and had a big castle on a hill, 
and robbed everybody who came near it, 
just like the brave barons I read about in 
that big book? I wish I could have been 
one!” Mamma: Hush! You shouldn’t 
talk so.” Boy: ** Can’t I just think about 
such things?”’ Mamma: * No, you sha’n’t. 
Change the subject.” Boy: ‘‘ Mamma, 
when is Papa coming back to the city?” 
Mamma: “ As soon as his summer hotel 
closes.” —New_York Weekly. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ac- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





HOUR GLASS. 
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Across: 1, A holiday favorite with old 
and young; 2, having contrived; 3, the ma- 
terial used for steam-engine wheels; 4, did 
eat; 5, 1n Philadelphia; 6, a girl’s first 
name; 7, the Book of books; 8, conceals: 
9, worthy of note. 

The middle word down, the month in 
which the battle of Brandywine was fought. 


A. R. 
BEHEADED RHOMBOID., 
* 0000 
* 0000 
* 0000 
* 0000 
* 0 000 


Upper word across: 1, Gives a blow: 2. 
inclose; 3, snares; 4, to wander about idly; 
5, toexpunge. 

Downward: 1; A consonant; 2, an ex- 
clamation; 3, qualified; 4, saucy; 5, to en- 
trap; 6, a round piece of timber; 7, a foreign 
watering place; 8, an abbreviation of ells 
Scotch; 9, a vowel. 2 

The words left in beheading: 1, Extending 
over; 2, a place for animals; 3, quick blows: 
4, a plant of the cabbage tribe; 5, to erase. 

The letters of the beheaded words form 
a French word which means besotted. 


A LITERARY RECIPE. 


Take one each of a,b,c, d, e, f, mix well 
into these 3 o’s, 2 y’s, 3 u’s, 3 1’s, 1 d, 2 r’s, 1 





that I paid a dressmaker’s bill of 150 marks, 


m, 28’s,1t,1f. When properly combined 
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you will have a sentence of six words in the 
order of a, b, c, d, e, f, and no one of these 


repeated, 2 
The sentence relating to a boy’s drum- 
ming. et 


UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Middle square: 1, Naughty; 2, trouble; 
3, a Spanish title. 

Upper right hand: 1, A youth; 2, a 
period of time; 3, acavern. : 

Upper left hand: 1, A boy’s plaything; 
2,a woman’s name; 3, end of a lace. 

Lower right hand: 1, A small house; 
2, in time past; 3, possession. 

Lower left hand; 1, Despondent; 2, a 
woman’s name; 3, to color. 

NINE LETTER DIAMOND. 


x * * 
» 


* 
e-3.6.538 73 '@ 


1, Upper letter, a consonant; 2, a short, 
quick sound; 3, fertilizing earths; 4, a 
guard; 5, grieving; 6, preparing the earth 
for cultivation; 7, a bandage to sustain a 
limb; 8, abbreviation for a well-known 
country. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 2p. 

UNITED SQUARE WORDs, 


= eT? te6¢ 
AbeLava 
LenAver 
. + aw a:¥'t 
Ss 
MusTone 
a gk oe lee 
S§ t uNai 1 
To nElla 


BEHEADING AND CURTAILING. 
1, A-pro-n; 2, a-gap-e; 3, t one-d: 4, b rut-e; 
5, b low-p; 6, w-rot-b; 7, s-lop-e; 8, c-ant-o; 
9, b-row-n; 10, c-lea-n. 3 








Selections. 
TO MY LOST LURAY. 


BY THE LATE JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 
(The following poem is a companion piece to 
‘“* Wilding,” a poem by Mr. Bowen, and also printed 
in The Century.—Ep. IND.] 


{N a box with his brother, 
Each solacing the other, 
The puppy left Virgiaia by express; 
A giftto me. He knew my first caress, 
And made me love him by his puppy 
pranks, 
His roguish bites and barks and kissing 
thanks. 


The pretty little fellow 
Had paws of tawny yellow, 
And nose and chops the same; and two tan 
spots 
Above his hazel eyes, that seemed like dots 
Of thought upon his forehead; and for the 


rest, 
In sable, shiny black Luray was dressed. 


[ thought him so much better 
Than any puppy setter, 
I took him to the Dog Show; with his 
eyes— 
I know it was his eyes—he won the prize. 
(He wasthe only entry in his class, 
Some —— took pains to say—but let that 
pass. 


As soon as he grew older, 
His fluffy puppy shoulder 
Stood high and gaunt; his loins heganu re- 
ceding; 
In every line and point he showed his 
breeding. 
The time has come, said I, to test his grain, 
And now, if ever, to begin to reign. 


Limprovised a quarry, 
And made him fetch and carry, 
And “charge” and “ heel” and “ find’”’; 
3 do all, ip short, 
Co fit a setter for a life of sport. 
He did not learn his lesson in a day, 
And — sought to shirk his work for 
play. 


I tried not to upbraid him, 

Tho often, when I made him 
Do this or that, he taxed my patience much; 
For if I beld a bone in careless clutch, 
Which I would think to hide and make him 


And then to see him scamper 
Was something of a damper 
On training. How he’d frisk and twist aud 


m0 

And toss the bone and catch it off the 
ground, 

And wait, crouched iow before with hips 


eld high 
Till | approached him, when away he'd fly! 


And then I’d shou‘: ‘‘ Charge down, sir! 
You’ll never win renown, sir, 

Behaving so.”” But by and by he came 

To understand me and to find my game 
More fun than his; he’d watch my wave of 


hand, 
Or stop and listen to my least command. 


So he was wise and sober 
Some time before October, 
When goes and hunters take their tramps 
afield. 
The first day he was puzzled, nor revealed 
His sense; the next he nosed about; the 


third 
He at he pointed, and he fetched his 
jird. 


He never made a blunder, 
But hunted to the wonder 
Of all who knew him. When another gun 
Than mine had killed, and other dogs were 


done 

With searching for the bird. my side he’d 
eave, 

Go far within the bush and then retrieve. 


There never was a cartridge 
More sure to find a partridge 
Than he. What pride he took to fetch his 


bird— 
The puppy with his partridge! Wilding 


ea : 
It all at night, I fancied, when Luray 
Crept in his stall, and close beside him lay. 


They always slept together 
Tn frosty autumn weather, 
They — each other. Wilding munched 
s hay, 
And breathed warm kisses on the dog: 
Luray 
Coiled in the straw where Wilding put his 


nose 
And gently licked it after every doze. 


The next day, when the pony 


Was in his cart, his crony 
Before we started always rushed to kiss 


him; 
He never failed, but Wilding seemed to 


miss him 

Until he jumped and licked his face; the 
start 

Thus authorized, he ran beneath the cart. 


Alas! all that is ended: 
An illness came, attended 
With pain and poison; [ have lost Luray. 
’Tis said that every dog must have his day; 
Oh, why did not Luray have his? Two 
years— 
So much for loving; all the rest for tears. 


And now I’ve told my story, 
I must tell you how I glory 
In having loved Luray. What better than 
Such love for such a dog? I loathe the 
man 
Who snarles at dogs; his very soul’s agog. 
God _ the world; God also made the 
og. 
—The Century for October. 








The Fee most soluble—the 
coa. Invented, patented and made in Hol- 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for VAN HovurTeEn’s, take no other, (61 








House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
13888 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


CHAS.D.FREDRICKS 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





uw. L. Dowo’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Atblete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
fakes up but 6 in square floor room ; 












Buffalo Lithia Water 


GOES TO HOT SPRINGS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATIC 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., &c. 


DR. ALGERNON 8S. GARNETT, Surgeon (retired) U. 8. Navy, Resident Phy- 
sician, Hot Springs, Ark.: 


“I have had excellent results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in GOUT, 
RHEUMATIC GOUT and RHEUMATISM, bothin my own person and in the treatment 
of patients for whom I have prescrihed it. It is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in 
Nephritic Colic and forming Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Virginia, Former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va. 
**T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEO- 


MATISM, and in all diseases of URIC ACID DIATHESIS, I know of no remedy at ull 
comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


‘‘Tts effects are marked in causing a disappearance of dlbumen. Ina single case of 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, and 
from its action in this case I should have great confidence init as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease.”’ 


The late Dr. Wm. F. CARRINGTON, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Surgeon (retired) U. 8. Navy, Surgeon Confederate States Navy, Medical Director 
Army of Northwestern Virginia: 


“The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has sigually demonstrated 
its remedial power in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, URIC ACID 
GRAVEL, and other maladies dependent upon the URIC ACID Di\ATHESIS.” 


Dr. T. B. BUCHANAN, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Arkansas; 


“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2. I have made 
use of this Water for GOUT in my own person and prescribed it for patients similarly 
suffering with the most decided beneficial results. I take pleasure in advising GOUTY 
patients to these Springs.” 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F. O. B. here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








A CONDENSED FOOD 
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rr CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. T. ADAMS or TORONTO, 


any cause BOVI NINE the very best I have ever used, and not only for those 
I regard sick or convalescing, but for exhausted professional or 
business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, build upand 
restore the overtaxed mind and body.” It Makes Blood Fast and Supplies 
the Vitalized Fluids so Essential in is the only raw 
Expel ing Deleterious Accumulations. BOVIN NE meat food con 
densed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are 
preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 
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Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronounce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyirg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 7 

Send for circulars—-Sold by all first-class dealers. 





FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. | Richardson & Boynton Co., 
Ovington Brothers MANUFACTURERS, 


232 & 234 Water St., New York. 
340 Fifth Ave..) Brooklyn House, : -s ' 


New York. } Fulton and Clark Sts. 





A-CORN SALVE °24354, 
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Farm and Carden. 


. [The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewweany 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


FALL FACTORS FOR FARMERS. 


BY D. D. Ty MOORE, 





OcTOBER brings the rural citizen into 
mid-autumn, with a change of labors and 
duties. The farmer, the horticulturist and 
the stockman will each find much to do at 
this season in closing up out-door work and 
preparing for the bleakness and frigidity of 
late fall and wioter. Those who have not 
yet finished seeding to winter grain must, 
of course, complete the work as speedily as 
possible, for wheat cannot be safely sown 
’ after the middle of October in this lati- 
tude. The lateness of the corn crop in va- 
rious sections—especially in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States—will cause many 
to be behind time in sowing wheat on corn 
ground, and there is fear of too great haste 
in performing the operation. However, in 
all cases where the land is as free of weeds 
as corn ground should be left, no plowing 
will be necessary, and thus clean culture 
will prove a great benefit in facilitating the 
work of preparationand seeding. Remem- 
ber that late sown grain requires beavier 
seeding, and that the better the ground is 
prepared the greater will be the yield. It 
is a good plan to drillin with the seed wheat 
200 pounds of superphosphate per acre, as 
we advised last month; or a top-dressing of 
some stimulating fertilizer, like guano or 
nitrate of soda, applied after the crop has 
begun to show its green color, will general- 
ly prove very beneficial. A well pulverized 
seed-bed and a rich soil are important fac- 
tors in wheat production, and especially for 
crops sown late in the season. 

HARVESTING FALL Crops is, however, 
the great and most important work of mid- 
autumn. The corn crop—the great Ameri- 
can cereal, almost universally grown—de- 
mands more attention than any other prod- 
uct yet outstanding (as it largely is), and 
should be secured at the earliest moment 
possible. The wet and backward spring 
prevented planting at the usual period in 
this region, so that the crop is late, as 
already stated, and it is probable that much 
corn will have to be cut before the grain 
ripens to save it from the blighting effects 
of Jack Frost’s visitations. In cases where 
the grain does not mature before heavy 
frosts, the easiest way to save the crop, or 
prevent much loss, will be to put it in the 
silo, as we have previously advised in THE 
INDEPENDENT. According to indications 
and trustworthy estimates the corn crop of 
1890 will be several hundred million bushels 
short, and hence it behooves maize-growers 
to save every ear and stalk possible—for 
the partial failure means comparative scar- 
city and a corresponding increase in value. 

In harvesting your Indian corn, pray 
don’t “‘forget to remember”’ the importance 
of saving the best ears for seed, if that mat- 
ter has not already received attention. And 
it is well to save the best of other seeds also, 
both field and garden, and particularly of 
favorite varieties which you know to be su- 
perior. Speaking of selecting seed, let us 
here republish a highly approved process 
for saving melon, pumpkin, squash and cu- 
cumber seeds, as follows: Place the seeds in 
a basin of water; wash and cleanse them 
thoroughly; then take askimmer and lift 
out and throw away all those that float, as 
they are useless. Sometimes half the seed 
in a melon will float,and, of course, they 
should be rejected, as they will not germi- 
nate. Put the good seed ona board and dry 
them in the shade—uever in thesun. After 
they are thoroughly dry, store them away 
in a dry place where they will be safe from 
mice and insects. Then you will be sure of 
good seed in the spring. 

THE Potato Crop is seriously affected 
with the rot in many localities, and scarcity 
and high prices are predicted in conse- 
quence. Wherever potatoes are still in the 
ground they should be dug and properly 
stored or marketed at the earliest moment 
practicable. If your crop is touched by 

. the rot, or likely to be, remember that 
moisture and heat are the great fac- 
tors of vegetable decomposition. There- 
fore, guard against the disease by digging 
the tubers in dry weather and housing or 
burying in the driest state possible. Those 
who bury potatoes are advised to select a 
dry, sandy knoll, dig a trench two or three 
feet deep, run a pole over the center and 
cover with boards or straw and asufficiency 
of earth to prevent freezing. It is a good 
plan to protect the earth alongside pits of 
roots or potatoes with root-tops, or with 
potato vines, swamp hay or corn stalks, to 
keep it from freezing solid, 





Most other root crops yet in the open 
ground should be dug and properly secured 
or disposed of before freezing weather. Pars- 
nips are so hardy that they may be left in the 
ground through the winter, but beets, car- 
rots and rutabagas must be taken up and 
protected from the frost. The usual order 
is to harvest beets first, then secure the car- 
rots, and follow with the turnips, Roots 
will generally keep well if stored in pits 
where the frost does not reach them and 
there is sufficient ventilation. 

CARE AND ECONOMY are essential factors 
in the important operations of harvesting, 
storing and marketing farm products. In 
garnering the fall crops considerable waste 
or loss is frequently caused through haste 
and carelessvess. By not gathering all the 
apples, potatoes, etc., or failing to assort 
properly for home use or marketing, many 
farmers lose a large percentage of what has 
cost them much care and labor during the 
season. The prudent cultivator will guard 
against the wastes and leaks liable to 
occur in October, and see that everything 
that can be sold or used is carefully hus- 
banded. With the fruit crop a failure in 
most parts of the country, and Indian corn 
largely short, it behooves growers of those 
important staples to save every apple, ear 
of corn and cornstalk that can either be 
utilized at home or marketed ata profit. 
The proper storing of farm products to be 
kept for months, and perhaps until spring, 
is another matter which should be more 
studied and better understood than it is by 
the generality ef American ruralists; and 
this is a good year for the careless and in- 
attentive to institute reform in their man- 
agement in that regard. Barns, granaries, 
cellars, corn and fruit houses and other re- 
positories and preservatories of farm, gar- 
den and orchard products, should be of the 
most improved style and put and kept in the 
very best condition. 

Prepariog for and marketing farm and 
garden products are matters of equal if not 
greater importance than their harvesting 
and preservation. As we have before said 
in discussing this subject, millions of dol- 
lars are annually lost to the hard-working 
farmers, fruit-growers and gardeners of 
our country through negligence and want 
of skili in preparing their products for 
market, and omitting to ascertain as to 
when and where they might sell most ad- 
vantageously. And we also expressed the 
opinion that it was shameful that so large 
a portion of the just reward of rural labor 
should be lost through almost criminal 
carelessness in assorting, packing, ship- 
ping or otherwise. These remarks are espe- 
cially applicable at this season, when so 
much marketing is usually done by soil 
cultivators, for a very large proportion of 
the products of our farm, garden, orchard, 
dairy and poultry industries are disposed of 
during the fall monihs. In order to mar- 
ket bis produce profitably, at the very high- 
est figures, the farmer must not only have 
it in good condition, but be on the alert 
and keep himself advised as to prices and 
prospects, so that he may take advantage 
of any favorable change in prices. - From 
lack of care, calculation and prompt action 
one may lose the entire profits of a season’s 
labor and expenditures, while his shrewd 
fellow-cultivator, who is intelligent, well 
posted and quick to act when occasion re- 
quires, will sell to the very best advantage. 
Rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT may 
not need any admonitory advice on this 
subject, yet it is one of such paramount 
importance to the prosperity of the farm- 
ing community generally that it will bear 
frequent and strong discussion. 

Fruit GATHERING is usually one of the 
most pleasant and profitable labors of mid- 
autumn, but this year the fruit growers 
will have little occupation; for the fruit 
crop is so nearly a universal failure that 
there is next to none to gather in many lo- 
calities, and the result will be a great 
scarcity over nearly the whole country, 
causing an unusual den.and and high 
prices. In seasons of comparative abun- 
dance, it does not pay expenses to market 
poor fruit; but this year we may be assured 
that even inferior grades will prove profit- 
able. Hence growers having a surplus will 
be able to make ready sales at elevated 
figures. Still pains should be taken in pick- 
ing, assorting and packing, for even in sea- 
sons of scarcity the most attractive fruit 
brings the largest returns. Of course no 
intelligent grower will allow fruit of any 
kind to be wasted, for that which is so poor 
as to be unmarketable can be fed to stock, 

made into cider or vinegar, crdried. Care- 
fully gather other fruits in season—peaches, 
pears and grapes—for they and their prod- 
ucts will bring more “cash money’”’ than 
formerly. 

Plant fruit trees this month, and also 
set out hardy trees of all kinds, Straw, 


ber; but both new and old beds should be 
protected with a covering of straw or litter 
as soon as the ground freezes. Cut away 
the canes of all raspberries and blackberries 
that bore fruit the past season; and note 
that new plantations are better made now 
than in the spring. Prune currant and 
gooseberry bushes after their leaves fall. 
Manure the orchard and fruit garden and 
protect young trees from injurious animals 
of all kinds. 

THE GARDEN (both vegetable and flower) 
must now receive attention. Vegetables 
have mostly matured, and they should be 
gathered and properly stored or marketed. 
As beets, carrots and onions will not endure 
freezing and thawing, they should be se- 
cured early; but cabbages and turnips may 
be harvested later. Syuashes cannot stand 
heavy frost; gather them in a heap and 
cover with vines or straw. Celery should 
be ** handled”’ late this month by bringing 
the stalks erect and keeping them so by 
drawing earth to the base. Sow spinach 
for spring use. Tomatoes are injured by 
frost. A few vines, when frost is feared, 
may be pulled up, all the very green fruit 
cut away, and the plant with partly ripened 
fruit bung up in the barn or elsewhere un- 
der cover. Sage, thyme, and other sweet 
herbs, may be cut, tied in bunches, and 
hung in the shade to dry. Cutting every 
other plant will leave the rest space to grow. 
Pick Lima beans as they ripen an‘1 shell 
for winter use; or, if frost is feared, take up 
the poles with the vines and set under a 
shed where the beans may be gathered as 
wanted. Take up enough parsnips and sal- 
sify for winter use, leaving the rest in the 
ground. 

Care for the flower garden and lawn 
until the ground is frozen. Fix up the 
walks, plant trees and sbrubs, and pro- 
tect your floral favorites. Fight weeds and 
briers until frost comes; cut and burn the 
latter, and kill or bury the former so deep 
that they will rot and enrich the soil as a 
green manure. 

FALL PLOWING is a factor of vital impor- 
tance to farmers, especially as an economi- 
cal preparation for early spring plavting. 
If your ground is clean, plow it as early as 
practicable; but where the land is in June 
or other foul grasses, or if the wire-worm or 
grub is feared, it is advisable to’ defer the 
work until as late as possible before the 
ground becomes frozen. Wherever the - 
land is in proper condition, however, let 
this important work be pushed as long as 
the weather is favorable. Fall plowing, 
says an authority, can be done at but little 
more than half the cost of spring plowing. 
It is preferabie for all kinds of soil, except 
the very light, friable, sandy and gravelly 
ones, containing sinall quantities of vegeta- 
ble mold; and it is better for all crops, ex- 
cept Indian corn. Turn lap furrows, and 
take care that good water furrows are 
drawn to carry off the excess of water. 
This water may often be preferably led en- 
tirely away from plowed land. Hillsides 
which are liable to wash cannot be plowed 
in the autumn, unless early enough not 
only to get grain sowed but to have the 
ground well covered with the fall growth. 
It is now too late in the season for this in 
most sections; but we urge the pushing of 
fall plowing wherever it is practicable. 

It was our intention to treat upon several 
other factors which farmers might profita- 
bly employ at this season to augment both 
their prosperity and information—includ- 
ing Agricultural Fairs and Farmers’ Clubs, 
Institutes, etc.—but lacking space, we must 
defer them for future discussion. Mean- 
time, we trust that no interested reader 
hereof will fail to attend any rural fair or 
farmers’ club or institute meeting which 
may be held in his vicinity. 





GRAPE REPORT FOR 1890. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 





THE grapeis always a puzzle. It is never 
possible to judge of the behavior of any va- 
riety one year ahead. Last year even my 
Wordens did not “‘toe the scratch.” This 
year they are noble among nobles, but 
failed to make quite perfect bunches. Not 
a dozen sorts did perfectly fertilize. No 
wonder, tor the same was true of plums, 
cherries, strawberries, apples, peaches, and 
other fruits. I have had exactly three sorts 
of fruit well fertilized in 1890—raspberries, 
blackberries, and quinces; with some vari- 
eties of pears. The difficulty occurred be- 
fore the grapes were in full bloom, and they 
suffered but little. On the other hand, an- 
thracnose, a new and formidable trouble, 
has shown its full power this year, and is 
killing or maiming beyond value many 
vines. lt attacks young wood like a frost 
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berry plants may be put’ out in Octo- | leavesand the vine alike. The first that I 


ever saw of it was in 1889, and it was pe- 
culiarly discouraging because it killed my 
Gaertners and injured many Diamonds. 
This year it has gone over into my older 
vineyard and done mischief on Golden Gem 
and several other sorts. 

Mildew and black rot last year combined 
forces, and what one could not do the other 
undertook. This year there has been no 
black rot to mention except on Massasoit, 
which always rots. Mildew has appeared 
but in a few scattering bunches. 

1. Diamond is still my pet, all in all, 
among white grapes. It did not rot last 
year when everything else rotted. This 
year the clusters are fine and the vines full. 
Its quality issuperb. Ripe this year Sep- 
tember 20th; ten days after time, at least, 
owing to the excessive rains that prevent 
the grape juice from sagaring. 

2. Brighton, the noblest red, is without a 
blemish; but this grape must be planted 
with other sorts in order to insure perfect 
fertilization. Some years it will self-fertil- 
ize; but bal years it will not. I have them 
scattered through my vineyard with Her- 
bert, Pocklington, Duchess and Walter, and 
it is bearing heavily. Ona trellis removed 
from the rest it is nearly barren. These 
facts must be borne in. mind by tLose who 
have denounced Brighton as a failure. Sev- 
eral vineyards along the Hudson have been 
plowed out as failing to be remunefative. 

3. Niagara last year rotted almost entire- 
ly. This year it is bearing nobly in all lo- 
cations. The vine is free from anthracnose, 
and it is never liable to mildew. 

4, Worden, the most delicious early black 
grape, does not give me as perfect bunches 
as usual but a heavy crop. Grown along- 
side the Concord, common observers con- 
fuse one with the other; but the stem is 
more brittle and the berries average larger 
than Concord. The main difference is 
that Worden is good eating as soon as 
colored, while Concord is not good for two 
weeks after coloring. There is quite that 
difference of time between ripe eatable 
Wordens and ripe eatable Concords. I 
would much’ prefer a half-colored Worden 
to running any risk witha good-looking 
Concord bunch. When both sorts are dead 
ripe it isnot easy to distinguish them. But 
with ordinary culture the Concord bunch is 
looser, the berries smaller, and the foliage a 
good deal less dense. For everybody the 
Worden is the grape. Niagara is alsoa 
first-rate everybody’s grape, because while 
growing well it is not a vine that demands 
careful pruning. It will bear enormously. 
{n this respect I place it with Worden asa 
fair companion. 

5 Gaertner two years ago was one of my 
favorites. Last year it failed wholly, like 
Niagara, and even Worden. Indeed, last 
year all failed, except Diamond, Hayes, 
Golden Gem, Brighton, August Giant, and 
one or twomore. It was aterrible'grape year 
over the whole country; but this year Gaert- 
neris doing fairly well, with fine bunches 
and no rot or mildew. But on young vines 
the anthracnose appears disastrously. This 
disease seems to assail the Rogers grapes 
most viciously, but it has also selected some 
Niagara vines and some Diamonds, [ hold 
this grape still to be one of the best in 
quality and in appearance of the reds. 

6. Moore’s Early. A tough, hardy vine 
and an early grape, not atall fond of giving 
decently large crops. If one could be sure 
of good crops from Moore it would pay 
beyond all others to grow it. Old vines do 
better than young ones. The failure does 
not seem to be from lack of fertilized blos- 
soms, but from lack of blossoms. Better 
reports come from other sections. 

7. Pocklington. Only that it is late this 
grape hasa few splendid points. It always 
bears well, is large and beautiful in bunch 
and berry, andis when really ripe excellent 
ia quality. I have had it ripe by the 20th 
of September, but this year at that date it 
was as hard as bullets. It is a first-rate 
grape for common planting in a climate 
from this southward. 

10. Barry and Wilder are much alike, 
but are not among my favorites as yet; but 
I suspect it is owing to the location in 
which they are planted. Both are large, 
fine, showy grapes, and when well ripened 
very excellent. They must not be marked 
down. 

11. Herbert. This glorious grape like 
Brighton must not be relied on to fertilize 
itself perfectly. Last year I got none, and 
this year not afullcrop. But for a black 
grape only Worden is ahead of it. It has 
also the advantage of a thick skin and is a 
long keeper and good carrier. Itis much 


larger than Worden. I would class it in 
the list of the best half-dozen. 

12, Ulster. At last I must give this grape 
one higher mark. The vines sent out were 
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best nursing they became half-hearted | bunches as to be out of question for mar- 
growers and belie the grape. 1 have at last 


a few vines that bave gathered strength to 
do fair service. The grape is a good one, 
fairly prolific and rfpesoon after Worden. 

13. Empire State. Marked down againon 
my <list. It is hardy in vine and grows 
moderately well; in leaf and vineis healthy; 
but the crop is never large; the flavor is not 
good, or even second rate; the berries 
shrivel soon after picking. In the South it 
may develop some good traits. 

14. Duchess has never before failed in 
decent grape years to give me good clean 
bunches of fine, high quality grapes. This 
year but few of the bunches are fine. They 
are mostly twisted, gnarled, cracked, 
anthracnosed, and most pitifully bewilder- 
ed. The grape is a grand one, and I would 
not be without it. Whoever plants it, how- 
ev *.in this climate must cover it winters. 

. Rogers No. 30 I am afraid I must give 
up. For several years it gave me such deli- 
cious grapes that I prized it among the 
best. Young vines have proved very tender 
and old ones unfruitful, 

16. Lindley is another Rogers of high 
quality but not reliable. It is a long point- 
ed runner, needing too much room and not 
at allsure of fertilizing even with the aid 
of neighbors. This year it was very nearlya 
failure. 

17. Martha. A first-rate bearer and may be 
set down as high in quality if well thinned 
on the vine. But if allowed to bear in 
masses, as it will, it lacks sweetness and 
brightness of flavor as well as size of berry 
and bunch. I can recommend this grape 
to the average farmer, who will be likely to 
give his grapes no special care. 

18. Lady Washington; big bunches of 
worthless grapes, that is, in this climate. 

19. Lady; earliest of all, and most deli- 
cious, only one of my boys says he gets tired 
of it. But alas! again and again the same 
old story, no crops to speak of. It fails to 
fertilize well. How to remedy this failure 
I do not know, as it seems to get no help 
fromits neighbors that elbow it. 

20. Delaware; wants good trimming, 
good care and a sunny knoll, and then you 
will see what you will see. 

21. Poughkeepsie Red is of no special 
value. In bunch much like Delaware, a 
duller red and about the same time of ripen- 
ing. Vine is a moderate grower and bears 
abundantly. But do not plant it very 
largely without first testing it. 

22. Massasoit; a grand grape, earliest of 
the Rogers, but rots always, or so nearly 
always that it is worthless. I ought to add 
that I have planted Massasoitin only one lo~ 
cation on atrellis with Delaware and Duch- 
ess, and it might do much better on a house 
trellis or in a very open place. But the 
vine as well as the berry is very unwhole- 
some, 

23. Iona is a wonderful grape. Two years 
ago I picked a few peach basketsof unripe 
fruit the last of October, and it ripened up 
after picking in the house, and became fine 
eating. Itis the ideal grape,only the vine 
is tenderand must be covered. Itis better 
to grow it about the housein a sunny nook. 
This year Iona is doing well. It rarely 
shows any mildew-and has never rotted. 
Brighton is a child of lona and much like 
it in quality, only bunches are more com- 
pact and not so bitter. 

24. Jefferson. This is as noble-a grape as 
exists, but it will not ripen with me except 
in very specially early seasons. But I plant 
enough of them to get them when I can. It 
is a solid, meaty, rich, nandsome, pure 
grape. lam not sure that I can make ita 
good grower. 

25. Agawam is sent out as two sorts; I 
have both. One of them is late, large, in- 
ferior, not prolific, rampant growth; the 
other early, delicious and prolific. 


26. Vergennes. This grape is better this’ 


year with me than ever before; and I am 
inclined to mark it up a point or two. It is 
medium early, a good keeper, and quality 
fair. The crop is moderate. 

27. Prentiss is utterly useless every way. 
Out with it for quality and quantity. 

28. Early Victor. This varies a good deal 
on different soils, and is a sweetish affair of 
no marked character. I see no reason for 
planting it at all, not even a single vine. 
It is not one hour earlier than Worden and 
valueless in comparison. 

29. Amber is a late white grape of hardy 
stock, prolific, and decently good on all 
points. Last year it was one of the very 
few to come through in order. 

30. Jessica goes up a trifle with me this 
year. Icanimagine how any one without 
Hayes or Lady or Eldorado or Diamond 
could call it a fine white grape. Butitis a 
very seedy affair, not worth planting for 
market, and I have no use at all for it. 

31. Golden Gem must go down a point. 
It gives so small grapes in such small 
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ket. But it is a nice little affair to taste. 
32. August Giant. This grape bears out 
all I have said of itheretofore. For growth 


it ale ag a any and all. The bunch and 

berry resemble Concord. The time of 
ripening a little later than Concord: not 
much later. The quality is good. I recom- 
mend it as formerly for arbors, stone walls, 
fences. barns, etc. 

33. Woodruff Red. Not ripe this year be- 
fore September 25th, and must rank as a 
late grape. It is a good bearer of good 
solid bunches. The berry is large; the vine 
is hardy; it does not rot or mildew; but 
when you come to quality, it is not to be 
classed with our best grapes. We might 
se]l it, but it would not educate the people 
in taste. 

. 84. Salem is a noble grape, rots some, but 
is one of the best Rogers’. Medium in 
ripening; is prolific, and healthy in vine. 

35. Diana I recommend to plant as being 
an excellent bearer of large, compact 
bunches, and not subj«ct to diseases. My 
vines are loaded with fine fruit. Ripe the 
last of September. We need a few late 
grapes; this is a good one. The flavor is 
peculiar, and not liked by some. 

36. Purity. This is one of Mr. Grein’s 
grapes, all of whicb have a ;eculiar flavor. 
Purity is large, fine looking in bunch and 
berry; one of the earliest to ripen; ready 
soon after Lady, about with Hayes. It isin 
vine a fine grower, healthy and handsome. 
It pleases me much, and tho never quite 
sweet, it is refreshing, and attracts me. 

37. Grein’s Golden is much like Purity in 
general appearance, but later and band- 
somer and poorer. I wish it could be 
sweetened. It is too beautiful to be given 
up. 

88. Grein’s No. 7, worse than useless. 
Like Jessica, it is half seed, and there is no 
character in it to recommend it for table or 
market. 

39. Hayes. Last year I expressed very 
great admira*ion for this grape. This vear 
I like it better. Itis Geliciousin quality— 
about equal to Lady; but, unlike Lady, it 
bears fine crops, and is one of the earliest 
toripen. The berry is nearly as large as 
Diamond, and the bunch is not much be- 
hind that standard. No white grapes sur- 
pass, all in all, Hayes, Niagara, Diamond; 
that is, for general planting, 

40. Goethe is a glorious grape, unfit for 
vineyards as far north as this. It does best 
on a trellis or balcony connected with 
house, in a full sunshine. It is clearly not 
only numbered one of Mr. Rogers’s a 
but is the number one in quality of all he 


Psent out, if well ripened. Unfortunately, 


few ever get it ripe, and so it is rejected. 
Like Iona, it will ripen up considerably 
after picking, if stored in a coolroom. I 
should not be willing to be without, at 
least, a single vine. 

41. Eldorado. This is never eaten with- 
outapproval. I believe most people consider 
it a close rival of Lady ~~ uality. Itripens 
just after or about with Hayes. The chief 
trouble is in getting good crops; but in this 
respect I find it much better than I feared. 

42. Concord deserves not to be unnoticed. 
It will remain the people’s grape until they 
get hold of the Worden. But forold arbors, 
stumps, trees, sheds, stone heaps, etc., the 
Concord is ahead for always baving a 
crop. 

3. Walter is the lastin my list; a really 
excellent grape. banging like a very full 
bunched Delaware. It looks, in fact, like a 
cross Of Diana and Velaw:re. It is about 
as early as Hayes, but not dead ripe for 
some time after; and I find this chief diffi- 
culty, that it never seems to be quite com- 
pletely ripe. [I hardly know whether it 
should be planted or not; but let it be gen- 
erally tried. 

The culture of the grape is very fascinat- 
ing, because it is sojconstanta marvel. These 
bunches of delicious food and drink in one 
are so beautiful, so bounteous, so inspiring, 
that Iam always tempted to plant more 
vines. Then there is no fruit that has 
shown more capacity for evolution. We 
have very near ideals in the Brighton and 
Worden, but can still improve, perhaps. 
Most of the grapes have too many and too 
large seeds. [tis a fatal objection to all of 
Rogers’s Hybrids. The seeds of Hayes and 
righton are very small. Those of Empire 
State are large. If you ys - for health eat 
one meal a day of grapes only. 

Perfection in grape-growing requires 
high, well-drained, strong soil, well fed; and 
the trellises open to thesun. Run them, if 
possible, north and south. Between my 
trellises I grow rows of currants and goose- 
berries. My position is exceptionally good 
for grapes Except 1889, 1 have had no rot 
to mention, and almost no mildew. The 
only disease [I fear is anthracnose. The 
remedy is said to be copperas. Felix 
Mitchel tells us that a solution of green 
vitriol or copperas is effective. In the spring 
after pruning he dissolves ten pounds of 
copperas in fifty gallons of water. He ap- 
plies with a sponge tied to a stick, thor- 
oughly swabbing the vine and allowing 
some of the liquid to sink about the roots. 
The mixture is also asplendid manure for 
the vine. It must not be usei after the 
leaves are forming, as it will eat them up 
entirely. Others add a dusting of lime and 
sulphur. 

Cuinton, N, Y. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumno planting of DecIpUOUS TREES and 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


MOEN ee: FENGE 


ES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 
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50 INCHES HIGH AT 60 CENTS PER ROD. 
Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





| The Remedial Table 
| Water. Unequalled for 
i Indigestion and Acid- 
. ity of the Stomach. 





 Tricopherous 


\@ 
! y: FOR THE 


ei 
HAIR & SKIN 
tr) 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely” perfumed, re- 
moves a!l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
Mness and gray hair, = 
causes the hair to 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing — 
tions. diseases of the skin, glands and. muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, ‘bruises, sprains sprains. 
° All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc., * also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
netee for superiority over all others. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
AF": on ions. Wh BLS Tees TUBULAR EAR 
ul -m. bh PES ihce'eant. Tihs Tis. ook 
qreoteires. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, Ne 


















STOVE POLISH’ 


r Beauty lish, . 
\nese, Durability and Unenglines,Unowenties. 
vy FPOS., Proprietors. Canton. Mass 


FERINITE A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
Can be appliea by anyone, Two 
coats on common wood produce a beautiful finieh; 
more attractive than natural wood. Durable, 
economical. Send for circular and simyle of 
wood finished with Ferinite. 
PELLUCIDI TE The only durable coating for 
Hard-wood Finish, Floors, 


Grained Work, etc., or for any work where varnish 





is used. Superiorto varnish. Has a beautitul 
luster, and is guaranteed. Send for circ lar and 
sample board. 

SEELEY BROS., 32 Burting Slip, N. ¥. 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0,.30|One Year, $3.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
unin terruptedly. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for, our Clut- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.90. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The ¥irst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will (urnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 











HOTELS. RESORTS, ETC. 
ANTI-COLD WEATHER CLUB 


of temperate refine secure cheap trans- 
portation, hotel a pena phen on small monthly 
payments in Soutlr Florida. Join. Write 

0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., ye 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 











Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 





DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


BroadWay, cornér’1 1th Street, New York. 


The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’—1is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City 
Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 





men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








would like the paper sent. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, Auquat 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
- artment a leading feature, and 

er such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square, we: Cor. 14th St, N.Y 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

laventtons, by ewe also Grand Gold 

Mex 7s he Society of Arts for 

Shen Pianos and several meritorious 

and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 











FARGO’S 
$2.50 Calf Shoe 


is, in material and make, the best shoe that 
can be bought for this price, and a quarter 
of a million pairs have been sold since the 
first pair was made two years ago. 
Inquire for it at your local shoe store, 
and if you cannot find it there, write to us. 
Notwithstanding the advance of 100 per cent 


in hides, which Increases the cost o! S'S. part 
of this shoe, you can still buy it for 


proertesers of Fargo’s $2.0 Lr ties’ 


i] 
Sand ‘argo’s Box Tip School Shoes. 


We are 
Buttor n Boots and 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 


B.&E.LSHAW, 


=e Arran e co. 


Peete 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight. 
For oem © womens pve Sev-* 


ngete round ah in on maim Cn. 


area 











itwes 


Has no 


to all others 
power ; 


Royal Baking Powder 


The United States Official Investigation 


Of Baking Powders, recently made, under authority. of 
Congress, by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. 


shows the ROYAL superior 


a cream of tartar 
powder of highest quality. 





Equal. 


The Official Report 


in leavening 





others. 
some ingredients, and 


OF Mk. 


‘‘The strength of the Royal is shown to 
be 23 per cent. greater than any other. 

‘* As a result of my investigations | find the 
Royal Baking Powder far superior to the 
It is pure, contains none but whole- 


VALADE, 
‘*Public Analyst, Ontario.” 


is of greatest strength. 


Dominion of Canada. 
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If you are going to buy a Furnace this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 
others say; who KNOW, you'll buy a 
Glenwood. 

Write for ‘‘Points on Home Warming.” 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
ciunen oH LIGHT 





estimate 
it fe churches & the 


1.P. FRINK. Peart 8t.,N.Y. 


Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauaua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all serts 
of Photo material, specially the Waterbury, the 
Irving View, and Adviil cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovill & gr Co., 
422 Broome St., 


MAGIC LAN TERNS] 


Caivre 


Established 1857. 




















QUEEN&CO 


ON ee tk 


"Sen bucltnnces Vasu 2 oo 


,| WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Hi, H. BABCOCK COMPANY, | 


Carriage Builders. 


Warerooms, 408-412 Broome St.,N.Y. 
FINE CARRIAORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OWN OR COUNT 
Victorias, Capriotets, Rockaways, elias Phae- 
tons, Tepot agons. Road Wagons. Buckboards 
Two-wheelers and Pony Carts. 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
P, 























APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 
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DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Henman SCHAEFFER, . Eavest Beroea, 
President; SAR ‘Vice-President, 
a ACESS ONY y 
» Z Ds. AS yy 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
These Sanat arments are positively guar- 
anteed to be a ee ol of the finest quality, 


— 
are niade under Dr. Jaeger’s super b 
ee Company and their authorized “a 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


e Court, New York; 
fladelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH; 


119 Nassau St., Fe 4 
Hovwsas. § h 


114 Chestnut St 








Airfurnacts 


50 YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


For Inrormation Appty To Your STEAM FitTER, 
oR FuRNACE Deovas, ee SENO For luustRATEO 
PHLET, Manned F 


FULLER & WARRENCO. 


Troy, CHICAGO .CLEVELANO, BOSTON.NEW YORK. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW “4 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
8i John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, “thrden 
Engines, p Chain ¥ 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
agere vats, Street Washers, 
etc 
Werks! Pounded in 183% 
High edal awarded 


m 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, = 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 187 

oad Centennial Exhibition 








\THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 





Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


o€ Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS. 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
8d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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